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57. TUESDAY, AUGUST 10, 1779. 


No tlunkmg man will deny, that travelling into 
foreign countries is, in certain situations, attended 
v^ith many and great advantages. It polishes the 
manners of the t:ourtier, enlarges the views of the 
statesman, and furni^es the • philosopher with a 
more extensive field of observation, and enable him 
to form more certain conclusions with regard to the 
nature and clKnfcter oT man. At the same time, ] 
have often been disposed to doufit, how far it i8*ai|| 
eligible thing for a^pnvate gentleman, without 
lents an<finclinaUon*^for public hfe^ to spend mudh 
of his time abroad, to acquire a relish for foreign 
manners, and a taste foe the society of a set of meaj 
with whom neither hi^ station nor his fiwtane entitle 
Hm to asmiate in the after-part of his life. The 
following lettei^on this sublet may perhaps be 
ceptable to my readers* 
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TO THE AUTHOR ,bF THE MIRROR 

% 

sm, 

e 

Most of yoi^r predecessors have favoured tlie piiblit 
'iritb speculations on tra\elhng. and tluy have Inen 
at pains to point out the abuses ot il that (rom unit, 
to time have prevailed among us In the bpectalor, 
the absurdity of a fond mother and mother’s oun 
.<1011 going together to make the tour of Euiope, in 
order to learn men and things, is exposed m a very 
masterly manner. If 1 have not been misinformed, 
that admirable essay IK as the production of a ycung 
man, vybo afterwards, by lus great talents and emi- 
nent virtues, added dignity to the highest ofiice iii the 
law of Engknd, which lit filled man> ^ears with the 
entire approbation ot all good men 

In the Woild, the folly of sending an ignorant 
booby to travel, who looked with contempt on the 
I’fench and Italians, bebause they did not speak 
English, is held up to nditule iu a \tm of wit, and 
With an elegante of e\pre‘'Sion, that niaik the coin- 
posiuons of the Earl ol Chesteihtld 

A correspondent m your own paper has pointed 
out (he fatal dfects of a unknown till 

Within these few >edrs, of jeuding boys* to foreign 
sschools, Ol academies, where, accoAliiig to hi:> at- 
coiint of the matter, they learn nathing but vice and 
folly. 

Althdiigli travelling has proved equally fatal to 
jae, my case is very different fiom any of tliose I 
have mentioned : 1 shall, therefore, take the liberty 
lo give an account of myself, from which you and 
your readers will be best able to jud^, whetlier 
f making what is called tne grand iouiS be an adv»«« 
able thing for persons in my orcumstaiaces and 
tuatioo. 
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1 am tlie only son of a gentleman of fortune nA 
family. My father, \jhoewas himself a man of let* 
ters, wwbed to give me* a liberal educatioUt *nd 
was de»nous to unite the solidity of the ancient 
'»yst(Mn with that ease and grace> which, of late, hatw 
been ( ultivited so much, and which, by some, have 
been thought the most essential of all acquirenMmts. 
Soon alter my tw entieth year, my lathcn died, leav- 
ing me possessed of a (amily estate of a thousand 
pounds a-year, and (I hope I may say it without 
vdiiUy) with as great a shaie of knowledge as anj> 
ol my eonteiuporanes could boast of The tour*of 
Europe was the only thing wanting to complete my 
education Intimately acquainted with the cele- 
brated character's ot antiquity, and an entbiisiastic 
admirer of their virtues, I longed to visit luljr, 
to see the spot where Seipio triumphed, where 
fi II, wheie Cicero harangued. Full of these 
ideas, I s(t oiit on iny travels; and, after passing 
some time m France, I proceeded to Home. For 
a while, antiquity was ni^ great ob)oc’t, and every 
remain ot Roman greatness attracted niy attention. 
Afterwards musiCy of which I had always been a 
lover, and paiifting, for which 1 acquired a taste 
in Italy, occupied much ot my time; but, ^whilst, 
engaged m these favtfurite^ pursuits, 1 chd not ne- 
glect any qppoitunit^ of mingling in society with 
the natives, '^anTl ot observing their manners anil 
customs 1 lived«tooon the most intimate footing 
with the British at^ the different courts I visited; 
and I doubted not that the friendships 1 then form- 
ed with men of the fir«.t distinction m my own 
country, would be lasting a? they appeared to 
be wann^and sincore. If the pleasures in which 
we indulged, and which |^y degrees, came to oc- 
cupy almost \he whole of my time, sometimes 
bordered on the licentious, they were at least at- ' 
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tended with an eleganco, which, m some measure* 
disguised the aeformitj of ’ icc* • 

VdiiouM reasons whuhtc is needless now to men- 
tion, at length tonsirained me to return home As 

approached my seat in the county of , I 

felt a tender fsatisiaction at the thought of revisiting 
those scenes where I had spent so man> h;[ippy days 
in the ^emlymorntf hfe^ and of seeing again the 
rompanions of iny youthful sport*', many of whom 
I knew had settled in the counliy, and lived on their 
^states in my neighbourhood My arrival was no 
sooner knovsn tlian they flocked to welcome mo 
The friends of my father, and their son**, 
my old companions, were cqiia]l> sincere and warm 
in theif compliments, but, tliough I was jileased 
withthcMr attadiment, 1 couid not help being dis- 
gusted with^’the blunt pluiiness of their manners. 
Their convcrsdiiou usually turned on subjects in 
ivhich 1 could not possibl\ bi interested The o/rf 
got into keen political debPe, or dissertations on 
ihrming, and the ifoune^ talked o\ei then last io\- 
ehase, or reciUd the pirtuulars of then last de- 
bauch. If I atUiupttd to gi\e the con>cisation a 
different tiliii, they remained silent,* and were alto- 

f ether incapable to talk of those subjects on which 
hacT been ac< uslomed ^to tiff nk and to speak. If 
I nienlioncHl the Gabnelh,^or the Mignotti, they 
-were a*? much at loss as 1 was w^iii they joined 
in .praising the notes of .funo or of Jowler, il ihe 
proportions of the Venus de Medic is were talked of, 
one would perhaps ask, what a dead beauty was 
good for ? another would swear, that in his mind, 

Polly was a better-made girl than any heathen 

godciess, dead or alive. • ^ , 

By degrees my neigljbours gave me up altoge- 
They complained* that 1 was 'a strange fel- 
who hated company, and had no notion of 
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life. I confess I was rather pleased with their ne- 
glect, and, in jny o\ifn fnind, preferred solitude to 
such society ; but solituHe length became irk- 
some, and I longed again to mingle in society. 
With that view I W'ent to the races at Edinburgh, 
w here I was told 1 should meet with» all the polite 
people of this country. The night I arrived, Sac- 
coinpunied to the assembly a female relation, almost 
the only acquaintance 1 had in towfi. If you, Mr. 
Mi niton, be a frorjuenter of public plaees, J need not 
tell you how much 1 was struck on entering t^v*** 
room. Dark, dirty, mean, oflensivo to every sense, 
it seemed to resemble a large barn, rather than a 
allotUid for tlie reception of polite company. I had 
no sooner entered, than 1 was hurried along by 
the crowd to the farther end of the hall, wliere the 
first thing that caught iny eye was an oM lady, who, 
it seems, presided for the night, and was at that 
instant employed in distributing tickets, to ascertain 
tlio order in which the ladies were to dance. She 
was surrounded by a clusteV of persons of both sexea^ 
all of whom spoke at the same time, and some of 
them, as 1 thought, with a voice and gesture rather 
rough and veheifient. 

This important part, of the •ceremonial boiqg at ^ 
length adjusted, the dancings began. My Conductress ' 
asked me, iC^ 1 did not ^hink the ladies, in general, 
handsome ? 1 fi)ld her (and thal^ without any com- 
pliment) that I thought them more than cominoiily 
beautiful ^ ‘ but mqfhinks,’ added f, ‘ the gentle- 
men are not, either in dress or appearance, such as 
I should have expected.’ — ‘ Oh,’ replied she, ‘ have 
a little patience, the •men of fashion are not yet 
come in ; |his being ^he first day of the races, they 
are dining with the stew^fds.’ I had not time 
to make any Observation dh the propriety of al- 
lowing ladies to go unattended to a public place, 
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io wait four hours there in expectation of the gen- 
tlemen with whom the) w^re *to dan;.c , for, at that 
instant, a loud noise at the lower end of the hall at- 
i^racted my notice ‘ There they coint,’ said she , 
nptd I soon pirceived a number ol \oung gentlemen 
Staggering up ^he room, all of thi m flustered, some 
4)f tb em pe((e<tly intoxicated. Thtir behaviour (I 
forbear to mention the pirti(ulirs) was such as might 
be ex peeled « 

In a ft w d lys I w is quite satisfied with the amiise- 
jjients of Edinburgh and with pleasure, retired once 

mure to my solitude at There, however, 

1 again fell i saenflei to innui 1 could conliive no 
way to fill up my time Attei passing two or three 
tedious years, T resolved to make one tfloit morf and 
set out tor London in hopc*t of meeting those friends 
with whomj* hid lued so happil) abroad, and m 
whose society 1 now expected to receive pleasure 
without alloy 

Upon inquiry, I found that almost all in) friends 
were in town, and next iitoiiiing sallied forth to wait 
upon them But nowhert could I gam admittance 
It did not occur to me that tho^e door&, which, at 
Borne or Naples, flew open at my rpproach, could, 
at London, be shqt cagainst me I therefore con- 
cludcM 1 hid idled it an impioper time, and that 
the houii of London (with which I was but little 
acquanted) diftcred from tadst we*hau been atcus- 
tonied to abioad t 

In that belief, I went to the opera in the even- 
ing 1 had aot been there long before Lord — — 
happened to come into the very box where I was. 

With Lord 1 had lived in habits of the most 

intiinaU fiiend'.hip, and, in a less public place, I 
should have embraced lum with open arms Judge 
then of m) istonishir^nt, when he received my 
compliments with the coldness of the most perfect in- 
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tUflermce. Ft is needless to run through the mor- 
tifying detail. *From hll^y friends 1 met with mueh 
the same reception. On<* talked of the business o{ 
paii lament, another of his engagements at the 

voif Vivrcy or the Coiene, The Duke of 

who then filled one of the great of state* 

aloup seemed to retain his former seotirhents. •One 
day he look me into his closet, and, after some ge- 
neral ( oiiversation, solicited my interest in the coun- 
ty of , tor Mr. . I told him that 

my engagements to (he ether candidate were such, 
that I could not possibly comply with his request. 
He seemed perfectly satisfied, and we parted the 
be^l of terms ; but from that day forth, hiw Grace 
never happened to be at home when 1 did the 

honour of calling on him. 

Chagrined and mortified, I retmneeb to Scotland. 
When I hud got within a hundred miles of my own 
house, 1 observed, from the load, a gentleman’s seat* 
the be luty and elegance of which f.truck me so much* 
that I stopped the carnagd, and asked the post-bgy 
to whom It belonged! ‘To Mr. Manly,’ said he. 
‘ What, C’harles Manly V Before I could receive 
an answer, my friend appeared in a field at a little 
distance. Manly 1 nad«been educated ^ai the 
same school, at the same university, and*had set out 
together to^nakc the lour of Europe. But after we 
h«id been some^lme mlPrance he was called home, 
by accounts tha4 his father fay dangerously* ill. 
From that time a variety of accidents had prevented 
our meeting. We now met as if we had parted but 
yesterday ; with the same freedom, the same warmth, 
the same glow of inendship, heightened, if possible, 
by our long separatyon. 

During my stay at his j^ouse, I told him all my 
distresses, al^my disappointments. When 1 had 
done, ‘ To be plain with*you, my friend/ said he, 
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* I cannot help thinking that ino*»t of >oiir cli-^ap- 
* jK)intments must bc' iinputecj to'jouis*H Yoiii lun*^ 
■ Wsidente abroid, anjl joAi attachnunit to loriigu 
^manners, has ltd yon to judge rather ha^til^ ol join 
countrymen Had you been ks*» rash, }ou might 
have discovepfl Mrtuts m }oiir mighbouis that 
woiiJd, III some measure, have mad( up ior tht want 
of that high polish ami ehniMUfut whieh the> t uinot 
be expected topo-»sess Fiom whit you saw at Kdiri- 
burgh 111 the huiry ol d tf/n iiul lioiii ilie be- 

%Ji^yiour ol a ^et ol men, who think that fashionable 
distinction (Oii&i‘'ts m indulgent t in low pleasuics and 
gTOs<^^amusemeiit‘«, you have drawn cone liisions r qually 
unfavourable and unjust I know from exptiiente, 
that no\vhere au to be found men of more agiieable 
con\ ers ition, or woim u more amiabh* and i c spt ( i ible. 
Your late <1 sappomtmt iit, in tin' luiptioii aou 
met with from fiieiuK, proceeds fioni 

a mistake nut uncommon, lium t onfoiiuding that 
companionship, so apt to piodutc a U mporary union 
among young men, when diigaged in the same plea- 
sures and amust me nts, with real frundship, which 
seldom or never has been found to subsist between 
men diflering much in rank and tondiYiou, and whose 
views ^nd obfects in dife do not in some measure 
coincide.’ 

r am now, Mr. !Mirror, fully convu jecl of the 
truth of Manly’s observations, and* am e\cry day 
moD and more satishcd, that ^ is a misfortune 
for a private gentleman, who means to pass his days 
in his native countiy, to become attached to foreign 
manners and foreign customs, in so considerable a 
degree, as u long icsidcncc abroad, in the earlier pc- 
nod of life, seldom tads to produce. 

1 am, 


M. 


AlON70. 
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yentam daman pelmusque vnihlim. 

HOR. 

Thf mutual complaints oJ Mr. and Mrs. Gold, whuh 
have been communicated id a former paper, log<|^her 
with some complaints of similar family- distresses, 
which I have received from other ( *orrespo|idents, 
olten remind me of the happy effects which my 
irier»db Horatio and Emilia have experienced from an 
opposite temper and conduct. 

Horatio, though he obtained a very liberal educa- 
tion, lived till the age of twenty-five almost entirely 
in the country The smatl fortune which he mhe» 
rited from his father being about this time increased 
by his succeeding to a distant relation, he afterwards 
spent bome ycaft in this city, in London, and in 
making the usual tour on the cenlinent ^ 

Soon after his return, he^ married the young and 
beautiiul Enpilia, to whom he had become warmly 
attached, not so* much on account of her beauty as 
from an expression cof a sweet, though lively temper, 
which marked her countenance — which, when ad- 
mitted to a more intimate acquaintance, he found to 
be justified by her conversation and manners. 

Emilia's father was addicted to pleasure and ex- 
pense, and her mother, though more accomplished, 
of a similar disposition. — ^ their family bhe had 
been aocuatonfhd to a life *oi more than orebaary 
gaiety. 
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Though Horatio felt, in a\l its extent, that pus- 
. sion which is nowise favovraole to p just estimation 
of character, these circumstances had not escaped his 
notice, and he failed not to observe that Emilia had 
acquired a stronger attachment to the pleasures of a 
town life, was either right in itself, or agreeable 
to ♦hat priierence for domestic Society, and the quiet 
of a country life, which he had always felt, and 
which he still wished to gratify. 

In place, however, of acquainting Emilia with his 
taste in these particulars, he judged it better to let 
her enjoy that style of life to which she had been 
accustomed, not doubting, from the natural good 
sense and sweetness of her disposition, that her own 
taste v^ight gradually be corrected ; and that as his 
should 1‘rom time to time fall under her observation, 
it migiit contribute to the change. 

He took up his residence, therefore, in the town ; 
and though Emilia went into company, and frequent- 
ed public places more than he could have wished, he 
complied with her inclination in these particulars, 
partook of her amusements wlien he was not ne- 
cessarily engaged, and, wlien he did so, carefully 
avoided betraying that indift’erence *or disgust w^hich 
he often felt. • • 

Wriile Horatio, however, gave way to the taste of 
Emilia, he never lost the inclination, j^or neglected 
the means, of reforming it. 

*A.midst the gaicHy to which ihe had been accus- 
tomed, Emilia had early formed a taste for the ele- 
gant writers, both of this country and of France ; 
and the same sensibility and delicacy of mind, w'hich 
led her lo admire them, maiie her no less sensible of 
the beauties of n polished and, retined conversation, 
[t^'us this wliich had^ first gained the atfections of 
Horatio ; it was to lhi!& he trusted for effecting the 
reformation he desired. * 
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lie was at pains, tj^ereforc, to cultivate and en- 
courage this litarary tasteain Emilia. — He frequently 
took occasion to turn thS conversation to subjects 
of literature, and to dwell on the beauties, or men- 
tion the striking passages^ of this or that author^ 
and would often engage Emilia in a«fi^e poem, an 
allecting tragedy, or an interesting no^?bl, when, 
but for that circumstance, she would have been ex- 
hausting her spirits at a ball, or wasting the night 
at cards. 

Nor was he less studious in forming her taste for 
company than for books. Though he had never 
aimed at an extensive acquaintance, Horatio enje^ed 
the friendship of several persons of both sexes en- 
dowed with those elegant manners, and that cbdicate 
and cultivated understanding, which render conver- 
sation at once agreeable and instructive. • 

Of these friends he frequently formed parties at his 
house. PJmilia, who had the same disposition to 
oblige, which she, on all occasions, experienced from 
him, was happy to indulge his inclinations in thi» 
particular ; and, as she was well qualified to bear a 
part in their conversation, and of a mind highly sen- 
sible of its chains, these parties gradually became 
more and more agreeable to her? • % 

In this manner, her boqjis; the conversation of 
select companies, and tlys care of her children, which 
soon became a most enaearing o^ice to the tender 
and feeling heart of Emilia, furnished her with -a 
variety of ^domestic occupations ; and as these gra- 
dually led her to go* less into mixed company and 
public amusements, she began to lose lier habitual 
relish for them. As easily observed how agree- 
able this ^ange wa» to the taste of Horatio, that 
circumstance gave her mindi more and more a do- 
mestic turn. ' 

The same delicacy from *whicb he at first gaye 
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way to her taste for company ^nd public amusements, 
made Horatio avoid shoving that preference which 
he entertained for a countfy life. 

For some time he was entirely silent on the sub- 
ject, Though he now and then made excursions to 
the country, was only occasionally when his busi- 
ners rendtred it necessary ; and, though Emilia could 
not but observe that the manner in which he passed 
his time there, 'in adding to the beauties of his place, 
and easy intercourse with a few neighbours, 

was highly agreeable to him ; he never expressed an 
inclination of fixing his general residence in the coun- 
try or even of her accompanying him in his occa- 
sional visits to Rosedale. 

His visits became, however, gradually more fre- 
quent ; and as they generally continued for some 
weeks, tho:^; little absences gave a sort of pain to 
Emilia, to whom no society was now so agreeable as 
that of Horatio ; she became desirous of accompany- 
ing him to the country. 

Their first visits vrefe short, and at considerable 
interval i ; but as he omitted no means of rendering 
them agreeable to her, she seldom left it without 
and was often the first Yo propose their 

retujflji. 

A t length Emilia,* who now observed that her 
husband was nowhere so happy as ip the country, 
and had herself come to *feel the^same predilection 
for the calm cheerfulness and innocent amusements 
of a country life, took occasioi^ to acquaint him with 
this change in her sentiments, and to express the 
same inclination, which, she was persuaded, he en- 
tertained, of abandoning a town life, and fixing their 
constant residence at Rosedale^ 

A proposal so agitable to Horatio was readily 
Ibomplied with ; and Emilia and h^ have ever since 
pass^ their time in that delightful retreat, occupied 
1 
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mill the education of irtsir children, the improvenient 
of their place, ai^d the society of a few friends eipiully 
happy in themselves, and* belqved by all around 
them. 

Thus has Horatio, the gentleness of whose mind* 
is equal to the strength of his understjyiding, by a 
prudent as well as delicate complaconcy/^raduidly 
elTected that change which an opposite conduct 
might have failed of producing ; and which, at the 
same time, would probably have been the source of 
mutual chagrin, and rendered both him and his wife 
unhappy. 

Nor was the reformation solely on her part. 
leading him to partake in company and amusements, 
Emilia was the means of correcting the uatuj^al re- 
serve of Horatio’s manner ; and as the example of 
his plain, though animated conversation, led her some- 
times to moderate the vivacity and sprightliness of 
hcr’s, which sometimes approached towards levity ; 
so her vivacity communicated an agreeable gaiety and 
cheerfulness to the discoursef of Horatio. , 

If, in the above account, 1 have pointed out more 
strongly the eiTects of complacency in Horatio than 
in Emilia, it cmght to be remembered that this 
virtue is much seldomer to be met with in the oi^ sex 
than tb '3 other. A certain pnde attends* the firm- 
ness of meid, which makes* it generally much more 
difficult for theift to acquire this complacency of 
temper, which it always requires much discipline and 
often the rod of ac^versity and disappointment, to 
subdue. * 

If men truly possess that superiority of under- 
standing over women, which some of them seem to 
suppose, surely this yse of it is equally qngenerous 
and impru*(ient. They woq^i, I im^ne, show that 
superiority miibh more effectuallyt in endeavouring 

VOL. XXXV, « 
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to imitate the amiable gentle^iess of the female cha- 
racter, and to acquire, from a sense of its propriety, 
a virtue, for which, it ‘•must be allowed, that the 
other sex is more indebted to tlicir original con- 
bStitution. 

If women., as we sometimes allege, are too apt to 
connect tSe idea of pride, and hardness of manners, 
with that of knowledge and ability, and, on that 
account, often ehow a preference to more superficial 
accomplishments ; the men, who value themselves 
for knowledge and abilities, ought to look into their 
own conduct for the cause, and, imitating the beha- 
virur of Horatio, endeavour to shew that a man's 
feelings need not be the less delicate for being under 
the direction of a sound judgment; and that he 
who best knows the female character, and will put 
the highest** value on its excellence, is also the most 
likely to make allowance for a difference of taste, 
and to bear with those little weaknesses with which 
he knows all human excellence to be often ac- 
companied. ' 

O. 
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Ex olio plus negotii quam ex negotio habemus, 

Vl^T. SCUOL. ad Ennium in Iphig'en. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

1 AM one of that numerous tribe of men, whom your 
predecessor, the Spectator, has distinguished by tho 
appellation of Loungers, an innocent harmless race, 
who are remarkable for no one ofFeiftive qualityt 
except a mortal antipathy at Time; which, as that 
author says, and we are willing to allow, we study 
all possible means of killing and destroying. This 
confession, Sir, of one partTcular species of malevo* 
lence we are not at all ashamed to make, since the 
persecution of our adversary is so avowed and noto- 
rious, as fully to justify every kind of revenge which 
we can meditate. We considef Time, Sir, as ^ sort 
of incubus, or day night-rpare, a maligflant being, 
who, like (Jim old man of the sea, in the Arabian Tales, 
fastens himself upon our shoulders, presses with in- 
tolerable weight, aad sticks so close, that oftentimes 
an unhapgy victim ot his jnalice is fain to rid himself 
of his oppressor at the expence of his life. Ibis not 
then surprising that it should be the constant study pf 
us, who are infested by this monster, to try every pro- 
bable sch^e for his destruction. 

Now, Sir, as in a long-cootinued war, the military 
genius is sharj^ned by exefeise, destructive inven- 
tions are multiplied, and a* variety of artful disposi- 
c 2 
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tions, tnsncF/ivres, and 8trai(igems are found out, 
whi^ch the f? eal masters of the science, Folard, Puy- 
«egur, and "Saxe, are careful to record for the benefit 
ot belligerent posterity ; so I, in like manner, who 
•for many years have maintained an obstinate warfare 
with my m,pTtal enemy, have not only put in practice 
all the cdmmon and most approved modes of attack 
and defence, so as precisely to ascertain the respective 
merit of each, but I flatter myself with having dis- 
covered several a;‘tfu1 devices, and ingenious plans, 
which sufficiently prove my own masterly skill in the 
science, and which 1 can recommend to the practice 
of *my brother loungers, from repeated experience of 
their efficacy. 

I h^.ve made so great a proficiency in this useful 
art, that it was for several years a darling project of 
mine to diijjest my knowledge into a regular system ; 
bnt when in the prosecution of this great design, t 
had got the length of forming a complete title-page, 
and had entered upon the consideration of the plan, 
and arrangement of the work, I found a necessity of 
abandoning my project, from the immense variety of 
matter which presented itself to my view, as well as 
from an unhappy infirmity under which 1 have la- 
boured from my yofith, a sort of lethargic disorder 
which totdlly unfits nfe /or reading or writing more 
than half an hour at a time.^, • ^ ^ 

But, Sir, that the world may not be entirely de- 
prived of the fruits of my talents afid experience, 1 have 
determined to send you some cf my detaqfied notes, 
and a few observations occasionally set down as ma- 
terials, while the work I have mentioned was in con- 
templation. These, Sir, as ^u seem to have a pretty 
turn for writin^.you may, in your own ^ay of pe- 
riodical speculations, enlarge and improve upon ; or, 
if you should think proper to follow out my design 
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of a complete treatise the subject, you have my : 
full permission. • • 

The philosophers say, Vogiio ergo sum; I think, 
therefore I exist. Now, as the sense of our own 
existence is the most disagreeable of all reflections tO 
us lounging philosophers; it follows, •that, in order 
to rid ourselves of that most uneasy sensation,*we 
must endeavour as much as possible to banish all 
thought • 

To attain this important end,, there are various 
means, according to the variety of tastes. To escape 
from his own thoughts, one lounger betakes himself 
to his botttlc, another to the gaming-table, anfl a 
third to a mistress, 'fhat these motliods are fre- 
quently successful must be presumed, since thft great- 
est adepts so generally employ them. Nevertheless, 

1 must be excused for hinting a very i9tv objections 
which have occurred in the course of my own , 
practice. 

As an antidote to the ^ares of life, and sovereign 
opiate for the miseries of thought and reflectioiH 
there is n6 medicine which has acquired an equal 
liBputation with a flask of good wine. But most 
opiates serve only as temporary palliatives, and some, , 
while they give immediate relief; are known 4o in* 
crease the disease. I am afrdid we mus\ apply to 
the pleasured of Jthe bottlp, what with a slight altera- 
tion, was said by a wise ancient * Joy may endure 
for a night, but hetviness (too surely) cometh in the 
morning.’* • 

Gaming, too, though a very genteel occupation, 
must be allowed to approach rather too near to the 
drudgery of real business. The labour of thought 
which it acquires, afld the turbulence of contending 
passions, are certainly ininflcai to that tranquil in- 
difference in which we loungers place our supreme 
felicity. 
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Although I am well acquainted with all the ar- 
;*MiXients in favour of gallantry, and allow themr to 
'teve a great deal of- weight, 1 cannot help thinking, 
t^that, when considered with a view to our fraternity, it 

subject to many inconvonicnces. Even under the 
Vianagement4of the most prudent, it cannot be denied, 
that it le&ds to situations in which the peace and 
'quiet so necessary in the Ide of a lounger, are disturbed 
, and broken ; of loaves Inm in others that render the 
presence of his great adversary, Time, more than 
usually irksome. 

To constitute a complete lounger, it is necessary 
thav^he should be a man of taste. Reading, though, 
as a food, it is gross and of hard digestion, may bo 
taken with much advantage, in small doses, both as 
a cordial, and as an opiate. For the former of these 
purposes, 1 would iccommend a complete set of jest 
books from Joe MiUcr and the Medley ol Fun, down 
to Jonsoniana ; for the latter, most of the new novels. 
I would likewise advise the taking inallthcmaga- 
alines and reviews. Those, besides the very consider- 
able amusement in cutting up their leavch, enable a 
gentleman, by the most compendioub means, to form 
a complete judgment of any author, in any science, 
and to decide upon* his merits in any company, with 
that propel conhdenco 'which represses all opposition 
of opinion. 4 

An ingenious author of this age * has lately de - 
monstrated, that it is possible to acquire a critical 
taste in any of the fine arts, withDut the simillesi por- 
tion of natural genius; and it must be acknowledged, 
that his theory is proved by the example of most mo- 
dern critics. Among these dhs, I would particularly 
recommend, as most profitable^ to the Icuinger, the 

^^hb. See Preface io his Inquiry into the Beauties 
ijtTaintingi &c. 
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acquisition of a taste music. After acquiring a' 
good taste, it wdl be an easy matter to obtain a pro* 
iicicncy in the practice oT the. science; and of this 
the advantage is very great. 1 have the honour to 
know several very accomplished gentlemen, whof 
with no other companion than their riolin, are able 
to iiddle away a complete summer's day with n;iich 
comfort and delight 

The occupations I have hitherto* mentioned, it 
will be observed, are chiefly of the domestic kind. 
I could enumerate a vjyriety of schemes for tlie de- 
struction of time without doors. These, however, 
are so generally known, that it were superfluou:^to 
dwell upon them. In the morning the political 
lounger betakes himself to his coflee-house, lljp lite- 
rary lounger to his bookseller’s shop, the saunterer 
to the public walks, the dreamer to his lAual occupa- 
tion of counting the sign-posts. In the evening, clubs, 
card-parties and public places, furnish a rendezvous 
for loungers of all denominations. 

Besides these I have already mentioned, I could 
easily, ISir, communicate a variety of other approved 
schcme.s and ingenious devices : but, I shall, for the 
present content myself with barely hinting at one 
other expedient, though I am aWare that its vulgari- 
ty will not permit it to be oflen employed "by people 
of taste and fashion, It^must be acknowledged that 
the most efiectuaf of all methods ,of killing time, is 
by serious business or occupation. This is the great 
secret by \vhich man^r thousands of the vulgar herd 
jog on through life with much composure, nay even 
seeming satisfaction, while those who constitute the 
polite world are put to a*variety of shifts to compass 
what the others attain without seeking after. Now, 
as a capital painter may sometimes conceive a happy 
idea from the daubing of a sign-post, so the lounger, 
though he disdain to follow so mean an example as 
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that of tlic plodding ''Oiis of ii^da-'try, may, neverthe- 
less, don ve Irom It n xor^ profitable lebson. When 
any pure of business nece^^sanly obtrudcb itsoH, let 
him consider that it would be highly improvident to 
dispatch or execute in one hour, or in one day, what, 
Xvifh a litlj* prudent management, may easily 
fuinish ofdipation for ti^enty. Thus when a loun- 
ger begins* to wiiie a Uiui, It may very reasonably 
employ him fo^ a month, the laiigiiig ol hib libiaiy 
may give him a hiirrv of busmob^* lor a year, and 
clearing accounts with his bt^ward is the work of a 
lifetime. 

'^'Iicse, Sir, arc a few of the materials for that gieat 
design above mentioned, from which it is easy to 
fotin judgment both of the copiousness and im- 
portance of the subject As that scheme, however, 
lb now laid aside, 1 take the liberty of sending you 
these imperfect hints, m hopes (as many modest 
authors oxpiess themselves) that they may prompt an 
exertion of genius from some abler pen. 

• 1 am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Esychus. 

P S, Your correspondent, in your 14th Number, 
seems to possess many of the talents requisite lui such 
an undertaking. 
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iluin ubt se a vnlgo et scena in secretcuremorant ' 

Viiius Sctpiada tl nutis sapitniia Ltvli; 

Tfugari cum ilh, et discmcti ludertif donee 
Dccoqueretur otusj solitL 

HOR. 

1 HAVE heard a story of an eminent philosopher who 
was invited to dine and spend the evening willi some 
of the most distinguished men for learning and genius 
of the age in which he lived: Dinne? being over, 
the conversation took a light and easy turn. While 
a cheerful glass went round, the common topic of 
the time, the joke of the daj^, or the occasional plea* 
santry of the minute, filled up their discourse. Tba 
philosopher, whose mind was constantly occupi^ 
with abstract studies and inquiries, took little share 
in the conversation, and felt no pleasure in it. Af- 
ter having sat a considerable tinTe,*one of the compa- 
ny proposed that they should take a gamd at cards. 
Although they glayed^for a trifle, the philosopher 
refused to join in the party, and made up^ 

without him. While they were thus engaged, he 
retired to ^a corner of the room, took out his pocket^ 
book and pencil, and begad to write. Upon being 
asked what he was writing? he answered, that 
he had conceived high Expectations of the instruc- 
tion and entertainment he was to receive from the 
conversation of so many eminent and distinguished 
men ; that he*had resolvad,* before be came among 
them to take notes of what passed, lest he should 
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forget it; and that this now his occupation. 
The company, considering: the manner in which they 
had been employed, felt the rebuke, and were made 
a little uneasy by it. 

I People may think differently of this story. I, for 
my pari, think the philosopher to blame, and that the 
cQmpany were in no respect the objects of censure.' 
I have long been of opinion, that one of the most 
important lesso'is to be learned in life, is thatofboing 
able to trijle upon occasion. No character can pos- 
sibly be more con'temptible than that of a talking, 
empty, giggling fool, who is incapable of fixing his 
at^iintion upon any thing that is important, and whose 
mind, like a microscope, sees only what is little, and 
takes nothing that is great. But no character can 
be more respectable than that of a man of talents* 
whose tlioughts are often employed upon the great 
and important objects of life, but who can neverthe- 
less untend his mind, and be amused with easy and 
simple recreations. A man, by taking false and im- 
proper views of life, may bring himself to think, that 
even those objects which are reckoned great and 
important, are, in reality, little ; the projects of am- 
bition, the desire of fame, even the pursuits of study, 
may fink before him*; and, lo such a n)an, the ordi- 
nary recreations of the .world must appear too small 
to engage his attention. But^ ‘ ^twere l6 consider too 
carimslxf to consider f»o.* Me who thinks rightly, and 
adapts his mind to the circumstniices in which he is 
placed, will soon be convinced, that, as activity and 
employment were intended for us, so we otight to be 
interested by the different objects around us. The 
projects of an honest ambition, if not carried too far, 
the desire of being thought well of, if within 
proper bounds, and the search after knowledge, if it 
does not lead to arrogaftce and conceit, will appear 
s^ed to our nature* and objects upon which it is 
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right that we should fixfcur attention. In the same 
manner, it will appear pi^per that the mind, when 
there is place for it, should unbend and allow itself to 
be amused by those other objects w'hich, compared 
with those of ambition, fame, or study, may appear* 
little or trifling. 

The mind is very apt to receive a strong cast frdln 
the manner in which it is employed. When a man 
is constantly engaged in something 2'hich requires 
greatstudy and application, which ^figures as an im- 
portant object, and which agitates and interests him, 
he is in danger of acquiring a hardness of temper 
which will make him disagreeable, or a tone of miffd 
which wll render him incapable of going through the 
common duties of life as a friend, a relation,* or a 
parent. Nothing will preserve him from these bad 
consequences so much as liis taking advantage of an 
idle hour, and allowing himself to be unbent with 
recreations of an easy, and in themselves of a frivo- 
lous nature. This will not qply afford him an agree- 
able relaxation, but will give his mind a gentleness* 
and a sweetness whiah all the hardness of application, 
and all the agitation of his employments, will not be 
able to destroy. 

There is no anecdote in anti^iAty which I ^iiave 
read with greater pleasure than that of Scipio and 
Laelius, related by the eloguent pen of Cicero, and 
put into the mouth of Crassus : ‘ S»pe ex socero mto 
audivP (saysCrassttSRn the dialogue de Oratore) ‘cm A 
is dieeret,,socerura auum Ladium, semper fere cum 
Scipione solitum rusticari, eosque incredibiiiter repu- 
erascere esse solitos, cum rus ex urbe, tanquam e vin* 
culis, evolavissent. Non ^udeo dicere de talibus viris, 
sed tamen* ita solet Rarrare Sca^vola, conchas eos €t 
umbilicos ad Qaietam et ad^urentum legere con- 
tuSsse, et ad omnem animi remissionem ludumque 
descendere. Sic caim se tea habet, ut quemadmo- 
4 
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dum volucres videmus, procf eationis atque utilitatis 
suae causa, fingere ct con^ruere nidos ; easdem autem, 
cum aliquid elfecermt levandi laboris sui causa, pas- 
L sim ac libere solutas opere volitare ; sic nostri uiiimi 
* forensibus negotiis, atque urbano opere defessi gesti- 
unt, et volitaie cupiunt, vacui cura atque labore . — * 
‘1 remember to have heard my father-in-law men- 
tion,’ says Crassus, ^ that his kinsman Laelius, and 
the great Scijlio, were frequently wont to fly from 
the hurry of business and the bustle of the town to 
a quiet retreat in the country, and there to grow, aa 
it were, boys again in their amusements. Nay 
Cfliough I should hardly venture to tell it of such 
men), we were assured by Scmvola, that at Caieta 
and Laurentum they used to pass their time in ga- 
thering shells and pebbles, unbending their minds, 
and amused with every trifle ; like birds, which after 
the serious and important business of preparing nests 
for their young, fly sportfully about, IVee and disen- 
gaged, as if to relieve thfmselves from their toils.’ 

‘ Nothing can be more truly delightful than to 
picture out the conqueror of Carthage, who had led 
to victory the triumphant armies of tlie Roman slate, 
amusing himself with his friend Lslius, at Caieta or 
Laurentum, in gd'tlfering shells and pebbles on the 
sea-shore*. Far from* sinking their dignity in our 
estimation, it adds to it^ and it^mu^c give a high 
idea of the elegant simplicity and virtuous tranquil- 
Uty of mind of which the illuiitrious friends were 
possessed, when from the cares of state, (they could 
descend to, and feel amusement in, those innocent 
and simple-hearted pleasures. None but men of vir- 
tue, and who possessed an dksy and an irreproachable 
mind, could have enjoyed thei!#. Men ^hose con- 
sciences upbraided theiS, who felt t]ie agitation of 


* See Melmotb^s Cicero’;} Letters. 
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bad passions, and whojwere inwardly gnawed by the 
sensations of en^y,jealou^, revenge or hatred, could 
not have thus indulged themselves. They must have 
buried their feelings, they must have got rid of tlieir. 
own minds, under less peaceful, less simple, and lesa/ 
innocent amusements. That absorptiosi^of calm feel- 
ing which hard drinking produces, and that agita- 
tion created by deep gaming, must have been their 
resource. • 

A. 

4 

N. B. The Mirror is to be discontinued till Tues- 
day the 7th of December, on which day wiiy)e 
puDl{she<l N"* LXl. and then continued, as for- 
merly, every Tuesday and Saturday. 


N"61. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1779., 


During the latd intermission of labours, I paid 
a visit of some we^s to my friend* Mr, OmphraviHe, 
whose benevolence jnd worth never fail to give mo 
the high&t pleasure, a pleasure not lessened, per- 
haps, by those little singularities of sentiment and 
manner, which, in some former papers, I have de- 
scribed that gentlemen as possessing. At his house 
in the country, these appe^ to the greatest advan- 
tage ; there thhy have room te shoot out at will ; and, 
like the old yew-trees in bis garden, though they do 

VOL. XX£V. D 
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look a little odd» and now isind then tempt one to 
smile, yet the most eccen^ic of them all have some- 
thing venerable about them. 

Some of my friend’s peculiarities may not only be 
Viiscovered in bis manner and his discourse, but may 
be traced in* his house and furniture, bis garden 
and grounds. In his bouse are large rooms lighten' 
by small Gothic windows, and accessible only by* 
dark narrow suir-cases; they are fitted up w itli old 
arras, and have ceilings loaded with the massy com- 
partments of the last age, where the heads of bearded 
sages and laurelled emperors look grim and terrible 
thiough the cobwebs that surround them. Tn his 
grounds you find stiff, rectangular walks, and straight 
narrow avenues. In his garden the yews and hollies 
still retain their primeval figures ; lioiis and vuicorn^ 
guard the corners of his parterres, and a sprcad’cagh^ 
of a remarkable growth, has his wings clipped, and 
his talons pared, the first Monday of every month 
during spring and summer. 

o The contempt in which, to a somewhat unreason- 
able degree, he holds modern refinement, has led him 
to continue these antiquated purticulurs about him. 
The India-paper of some of his fashionable neigh- 
bours’ drawing-robnts, has enhanced the value of his 
arras; hisf dusky Gothic windows have been con- 
trasted to great advantage, ^ Wth thpir Bates and Fc- 
netians ; their op^ lawm have driven him to the 
gloom of his avenues ; and the zig-zagj twist of their 
walks has endeared to him the dong, dull dine of his 
hedged terraces. As he holds, however, some good 
old political tenets, and thinks, as 1 have often 
heard him express himself,* that every country can 
afford a king for itself, he had ahnost submitted to 
the modern plan of go/rdening a few. years ago, on 
being put in mind, thafthe fashion of hedges and fer- 
i^ces was brought in by King WilliaxQ, 
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But, exclusive of alt those motives, on which his 
sister and I som rtimes rall^ him, my friend, from the 
warmth of his heart, and the sensibility of his feelings, 
has a strong attachment to all the ancient occupiers 
of his house and grounds, whether they be of the* 
human or the brute, the animate or ih^nimate crea^ 
tionZ His tenants are, mostly, coeval with himaeTf ; 
his servants have been either in his family, or on his 
estate, from their infancy ; an old pointer, and an 
old liouso-dog, generally meet lijm in the lobby ; 
and there is a flea-bitten horse, who, for several years 
lias be(‘n past riding, to whom he has devoted the 
grass of his orchard, and a manger of good iRy 
during the severity of winter. A withered stump, 
which, 1 observed, greatly incommoded the entry to 
bis house, h'e would not suffer to be cjit down, be- 
cause it had the names of himself and some of his 
school companions cyphered on its bark ; and a , 
divorce from his leathern elbow-chair, patched and 
tattered as it is, would, I^m persuaded, be one of 
the most serious calamities that could befal him. • 

This feeling will be easily understood by those in 
whom the business or the pleasure of the world has 
not extinguished it. That sort of relation which we 
own to every object we have long been acquiLinted* 
with, is one of those natUKil* propensities \hG mind 
will always Afperience, ifU has not lost this connexion 
by the variety of its engagements, or the bustle of 
its pursuits. Thei^ is a silent chronicle of past 
hours in •the inanimate things amidst which they 
have been spent, that gives us back the affections, 
the regrets, the sentiments of our former days ; that 
gives us back their joy? witliout tumult, their griefo 
without poignancy, ind produces equally from both 
a pensive plca&pre, which ^vho have retired from 
the world, like Umphraville, or whom particular cir- 
cumstances have somewhat estranged from it, will be ^ 
o2 
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peculiarly fond of indulging:. ‘'Above all others, those 
olgects which recal the years of ouV childhood, '(rill 
have this tender effect upon the heart : they present 
p us afresh the blissful illusions of life, when Gaiety 
was on the wing undamped by Care, and Hope 
sgmiled before us unchecked by Disappointment. 
The distance of the scene adds to our idea of its 
felicity, i^nd increases the tenderness of its recollec- 
tion ; ’tis like the view of a landscape by moonshine ; 
the distinctness of object is lost, but a mellow kind 
of dimness softens and unites the whole. 

From the same sort of feeling has the idea of Home 
its'attraction. For, though one’s interest there will 
undoubtedly be heightened by the relation to persons, 
yet thfire is, exclusive of that connexion altogether, a 
certain attachment to place and things, by which 
the town, the house, the room in which we live, have 
a powerful influence over us. He must be a very 
dull, or a very dissipated man, who, after a niontli’s 
absence, can open his cwn door without emotion, 
even though he has no relation or friend to welcome 
him within. For my part, I feel this strongly ; and 
many an evening, when 1 have shut the door of my 
little parlour, trimn^e^l the fire, and swept the hearth, 
I sit aowiv with the feelings of a friend for every chair 
and table in the room. ' 

'rhere ia, perhaps, a degiree ofimelaiicholy in all 
tlj^is ; the French,” who area lively people, have, 1 
think; no term that answers to ou^ substantive Home ; 
but it is not the melancholy of d'sour unsoaial being ; 
on the contrary, I believe, there will always be found 
a lone of benevolence in it both to ourselve.s and 
others ; — 1 say ourselves, becauseAhold the sensation 
of peace and friendship with '^our own minds to be 
one of the best prepailtives, as well as one of the 
best rewards, of virtue. . 

Nor has Nature given us this propensity in vain. 
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From this the principle *of patriotism has its c?arliest 
source, and s^ome of tho#g ties are formed, which 
link the inhabitants of less favoured regions to the 
heaths and mountains of their native land. In cul« 
tivated society, this sentiment of Home cherishes the* 
useful virtues of domestic life; it o}1pDses, to the 
tumultuous pleasures of dissipation and intemperanCBf 
the quiet enjoyments of sobriety, economy, and family 
affection ; qualities which, though nOt attractive of 
much applause or admiration, are equally conducive 
to the advantage of the individual/and the welfare of 
the community, 

1 . • 


N"C2. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1779. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

W HEN I was in Languedoc, mahy years ago, F had* 
an invitation to a grealnentortAinment given by the 
Intendant. ^he i^ompaA}^ was very numerous ; and^ 
several foreigners happening to be, present, the na- 
tives vied with eachr other in displaying their owft 
imporlancq. The conversation chanced to turn on. 
the campaign of Marshal de Villars against the 
people of the Cevennes; and some of the guests 
were cld enough to reAiember the events of those 
times. ^ • 

‘ M. de la Tpur le ColomWer, my father,’ said an 
old lady, * had connexions with many of the most 
considerable Cidvinists^ and, after thm defeat, be 
D3 
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generously afforded an asylum to M. Cavalier and 
three hundred and sixjy-four of his followers. 
They were concealed among old ruins in a large 
forest which lay behind my father’s Chateau, and 
\jomposed part of h^s domain. None of the ser- 
vants of the' family were let into the secret, ex- 
'%^ting one of my own maids, a sensible handy 
girl ; she and I went every day, and carried pro- 
visions to the' whole band, and we dressed the 
wounds of such of them as had been wounded 
in the action. We did this, day after day, for a 
fortnight, or rather, if I remember right, for near 
thVee weeks. Minute circumstances are apt to 
escape one’s memory, after an interval of many 
years ^ but I shall never forget the gratitude of 
those poor people, and the ardent thanks which they 
bestowed on' us when they went away and dispersed 
themselves.’ 

I took the liberty of observing, that the provisions 
necessary for so many mouths might possibly have 
{icen missed in the family, and that this might have 
led to a discovery, ‘ Not at all,’ replied she. * Feu 
M. mon Pere se piquoit Unt jours de lenir bonne table, 
c*ctoit sa maroette inkne' [my father, who is now 
gone> always made ‘a point of living handsomely; 
lhai was even his hoobyi^rse]. ‘ But indeed I 
jrecollect,’ continued she, ‘ ^hat wg we»e once very 
near being discoxered. 'fhe wives of some of the 
fbgitives had heard, I know cot how, that their 
husbands lay concealed near* my father’^ Chateau. 
They c.ame and searched, and actually discovered 
the lurking-place. Unfortunately they brought 
a good many children along with them ; and, as 
V|Fe had no eatables fit for the little crea^tures, they 
began to pule and cry| which might have alarmed 
the neigh^urhood. It happened that M. Cava- 
lier» the general of the insurgents, had been a 
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journeyman pastry cqpk before the war. He 
presieiitly made ^ome pruRe tarts for the children, 
and so quieted them, 'niis Y^as a proof of his 
good-nature, as well as of his singular presence of 
mind in critical situations. Candour obliges me to, 
bear so ample a testimony in favour oC ^ heretic and 
a rebel.’ ^ ^ 

We had scarcely time to draw breath after this 
story, Aviien a mean-looking elderly Rian said, with 
the aireciation of modest dignity, * f had the happi- 
ness to be known to M. de Villars, and he was 
pleased greatly to overrate my poor services. On 
a certain occasion, he did me the honour to pre- 
sent me with a horse of the unmixed Arabian 
breed, and a wonderful animal it was;’ Then 

addressing himself to Lady W , ‘ I *much 

doubt, my Ledi, whether it could fthave been 
matched in your country, so justly celebrated for 
fine women and horses. — One evening, while I 
Wiis in garrison at Pont St. Esprit, I took him out 
to exercise. Being in high spirits and excellent 
wind, he w^nt off at an easy gallop, and did not 
stop till he brought me to the gates of Montpelier,* 
[between twenty and thirty leagues distant], *and 
there, to my no small surprise^ \ found the Dean ^ 
and w^hole Faculty of Medicine standing in* their 
gowns to receive me. The Dean made a long 
harangue in LaKn, of vfhich, to say the truth, 
understood not oqe word; and then in narqp^ 
of his brethren, put^into my hands a diploma 
Doctor of Physic, with the usual powers of curingif^ 
and so forth, lie would have had me to partake 
of an entertainment pi^pared for the occasion;, 
but 1 did not choose^ to sleep out of garrison ; so 
1 just ordered my horse to^be rubbed down, gave 
him a single leed, mounted again, and got back 
to Pont St. Esprit, as they* were shutting the gates* q 
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PcrhapwS I have dwelt too long on the praises of 
ihy horse; but something^'-must bcr allowed for -the 
prejudices of education ; an old horse-oificer’ [un 
■ ancien Capitaine de Cavalerie] ‘ is naturally prolix, 
#when his horse chances to be the subject of dis- 
course.’ ^ • 

Pray, Captain,’ said one of the company, ‘ will 
you give me leave to ask the name of your horse V 
—The question was unexpected : — ‘ Upon my word,’ 
fiaid he, ‘ I do not remember his name. Ob ! now 
I recollect; I called him Alexander, after M. de 
Villars, the noble donor : that M. de Villars was 
a* great man.’ ‘ True ; but his Christian name was 
Hector.’ — ‘Was it Hector? then depend upon it, 
my hprse had the same Christian name [nom de 
Baphnt^ as M. de Villars.’ 

My cuncfciity led me afterwards to inquire into the 
history of the gentleman who ‘ alwa>s made a 
point of living handsomely ’ and of the old 
horse-odicer whom M. de Villars so much distin- 
guished. 

The former was a person of honourable birth, and 
bad served^ as the French express it, with reputation. 
On bis quitting the army, he retired to a small pa- 
Cemal estate, and hvt;d in a decent way with most 
scrupulous economy. * Pis Chateau had been ruined 
during the wars of the Le^ue, and ^nothing re- 
main^ of it but one turret, converted into a pigeon 
house. As that was the most remarkable object on 
his estate, he was generally k^own by the name of 
M. de la Tour le Colombier. His mansion*-houfie 
was little better than that of a middling farmer in the 
•oath of JQhgland. The/oMesf of which his daugh- 
ter spoke, was a copse of three or four acres ; and 
file ruins in which Cavalier and his associates lay 
concealed, had been Originally a place of worship 
of ^ Protestants^ but was demolished when those 
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eminent divines, Lewis XIV. and Madame de Main- 
tenon*, thought fit that France should be of one reli- 
gion ; and, as that edifice had not* received consecra- 
tion f^rom a person episcopally ordained, the owner 
made no scruple of accommodating two or three 
calves in it, when his cow-house happened to be 
crowded ; and this is all that I could learn of M. de 
Tour le Colombier. 

As for the ‘ old horse-officer,’ he had served with 
eclat in the corps established for repressing smug- 
glers of tobacco. This recommended him to the 
notice of the Farmers General ; and, by their inte- 
rest, he obtained an office that gave him a seat aP 
those great tables to which all the world is invited ; 
and he liad lived so very long in this station, ^that 
the meanness of his original seemed to have been 
forgotten by most people, and especiall/ by him- 
self. 

Those ridiculous stories, which excited mirth when 
I first heard them, afterwar^jls afforded matter for 
much serious reflection. « 

It is wonderful that any one should tell things im- 
possible, with the hope of bem<j credited ; and yet 
the two personages, whose legends 1 have related, 
must have entertained that hope. * ’ • 

Neither is it less wonderful fliat inventioh should 
be stretched ^o t^e utmost, in ordor to persuade 
mere strangers to think hignly of t^e importance of 
the relater. * • 

M'*’ de la» Tour le Colombier, and the old horse- 
officer, had not seen us before, and had little chance 
of ever seeing us again. We were the acquaintance 
of the day, entertained without affection, and parted 
from without regret^ •and yet what pains did they 
take to leave gn our mind^ tlie impression of their 
consequence. 

The country where thie Scene lay is the land of 
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the nativity of Romance; and it is probable that 
warm sims and pure skies enliven and fertilize the 
invention of its inhabitants. But Romance, for 1 
will not give it a harsher name, thrives not in 
* the bleaker and more northern climates : there it is 
forced fruit, ‘ without that flavour which it has in its 
^&wu soil. 

We can as little riviu the French in their ease of 
behaviour, ami in the inexhaustible talent of enunci- 
ating trifles with grace, as in their Colloquial Romances. 
How do I feel for my countrymen, on observing them 
toil through a romance, compose sentence by sentence, 
they go on, hesitate with the consciousness of 
doing wrong, stare like a criminal, at once abashed 
and obdurate, and at length produce a story as tedi- 
ous and as dull as truth ! 

I am, &c. 

Eutrapfxus, 


N*63.^ TUESUAY, DECEMBER 14, 1779. 


* Celebrare domestica Facta. 

HOR. 

The incidents attending domestic and private situa- 
tions are of all others the most apt to affect the 
hearfe. Descriptions of national events are too general 
to be' very interesting^ and the, calamities befalling 
Kings and Princes tefo far removedf from common 
life to make a deep impression. With the virtues 
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of such personages, it is neai^y the same as with their 
sufferings ; the heroic qualities which history ascribes 
to great and illustrious names,' play around the 
imagination, but rarely touch the feelings, or direct 
the conduct ; the humbler merits of ordinary life are 
those to which we feel a nearer relation ; "frbm which, 
therefore, precept is more powerfully enforced, ancf* 
example more readily drawn. 

Mr. Hargrave is one of my earliest fribnds. Being 
many years younger thaij he, I have ever been 
accustomed to regard him both as my guardian and 
my friend ; and the reverence with which I looked 
on him in the one character, never took from the 
tender and affectionate warmth 1 felt for him in the 
other. After having been for some time, a good 
deal in the world, he retired to the country, where 
he lived with elegance and ease. His wffe, a very 
amiable w'oman, died soon after her marriage, leaving 
one only child, a girl, to the care of whose education 
Mr. Hargrave, after her mother’s death, devoted hie 
whole attention. Nature had done much for her ;* 
and the instruction she received from an accomplished 
father gave her every grace which can adorn the 
female character. 

Emily Hargrave was now in ter twentieth yfear. 
Her father was advanced in life, and he began to feel 
the weaknesses of age comiigg fast upon him. lade« 
pendent of the gratification whidi he used to receive 
from the observaticRi of his daughter’s virtues 
and accomplishments, *he had come to feel a plea- 
sure somewhat more selfish from the advantage 
which those virtues were of to himself. Her care 
and dutiful attention werS almost become neeessary 
to him ; and the princi^l pleasure he received was 
from her company and conversttion. Emily was sen- 
sible of this ; and though she was at pidns to conceal 
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her solicitude, it was jjlain that her whole care cea- 
tered in him. ^ ‘ 

It was impossible that a girl so amiable as Emily 
Hargrave could fail to attract attention. Several 
young men of fortune and character became her pro- 
fessed admirers. But, though she had a sweetness 
which gave her a benevolent affability to all, shw 
was of a mind too delicate to be easily satisfied in 
the choice 5f a husband. In her present erfoum- 
stances, she ha^ another objection to evei:*y change 
of situation. She felt too much anxiety about 
her father, to think of any thing which could call 
off her attention from him, and make it proper to 
place any of it elsewhere. — With the greatest deli- 
cacy, therefore, and with that propriety with which 
her conduct was always attended, she checked every 
advance that W’as made her ; while, at the same time, 
she was at the utmost pains to conceal from her fa- 
ther the voluntary sacrifice she was resolved to make 
on his account « 

About a month ago, I paid a visit to Mr. Har- 
grave's family. 1 found him more changed than I 
had expected ; the imbecilities of a^e, which were 
beginning to approach last time I had seen him, had 
ncFw made great a^dvances. Formerly Mr. Hargrave 
used to be the delight of every company, and he 
never spoke without insl^rueiing entffrtaining. Now 

he spoke little > when he did, it was with feebleness 
both of voice and manner. ^ Feeling his memory 
declining, sensible that he \vas not sq acute as he 
once was, and unable to keep up bis attention to 
a continu^ discourse, though his understanding was 
still perfectly good, he Vas afraid to venture his 
. opinion, or to take any d^ided measiure. He was 
too conscious of hi^' own infirmit^s ; and that con- 
sciousness led him *to thinks that his failure was j 
gjteater than it really was. In this situation his* 
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4 P^lkole depentienca W43 upof, &mSy» and shn WM M» 
only* support. Never, iD<j^pd, did 1 «ity^ thing 
more lovely, more ei3g^ng* * Vo all he)r other 
charms, the anxiooa eoU^tude rite felt i&r im £Mfo<»r 
had stamped tipon bar eoantenance, 

* That expression $veet of melattcholy 
Which captivates the sont.* 

There is something in the female ctfaracter which 
requires support. That genttene/o, that delicate 
8oftne<t8 approaching to timidity, *Which forms its most 
amiahle feature, makes it stand in need of n^sistano^ 
That support and assistance Shiiily bod xeemved in 
the completest manner from her lather««*^What an nU 
'^ration now ! instead of receiving iiippoit h^rseif^ 
•le was obliged to give it ^ she was under, the neces- 
sity of assisting, of coaosklmg, and of strengthening 
the timid resolutiods of him who had been^ in her 
eailier years, her instructor and her guide, and to 
whom, next to heaven, sho had ever looked up. 
Emily felt all this but feeling took not from het* 
the power of acting, 

Ilargrave is abundantly sensible of his daughter’s 
goodness. Het consciousness this, and ol bow 
much importance her attentions ^re to her faijier gives 
her the best cptisolatioDu * 

Whi|d 1 was at his honse, he hardly ever spoke 
of himself. OncCtinidhed, 1 remember he said fo tae^ 
* I am become a strtf^ being j—even the goodness 
of that girb distresses'^^ It is too much for me to 
bear it is,* added he, in a very Ww and broken 
voice, ‘ like to overwhelm ine*^ ""'i 

I have often remarked, \hat ihOctis a p^iveverance 
in virtue, and a real IhagBammity in the Other «ex, 
which IS scansely to be eqiiQl^ hi In the 

viitue of men, theie are gei|^^ HUmo oodstdera- 
tionSf not altogethsr pnk% 4dis|l|dbig it, which 
YOU xuv, M 
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thougli they may not detrict from, must certainly*' 
dimmibh our wonder at their conduct The heroic 
actions of men are* commonly perbrmed upon the 
great theatre, and the performers have the applauses 
of an attending and adminng world to animate and 
support thftn — When Regulus suffered all the tor- 
tures which cruelty could invent, rather than give up 
fais honour or his country, he wa^ supported by the 
^ conscious adtfiiration of those countrymen whom he 
had left, and of those enemies in whose hands he 
^ was ;-^when Cato stabbed himself, rather than give 
up the cause of liberty, he felt a piide which told 
ium, that * tkdo^a would he no less honoured than 
Casai\ vwordf — and when the self-devoled Dtcii 
died ^ independent of their love for Rome, they had 
f every motive of applause to animate their conduct: — 
^ but whtn Emily Hargrave sacrifices every thing to 
filial goodness and filial affection, she can have no 
concomitant motive, she can have no exteinal cir- 
ft Cumstance to animate her Her silent and secret vii- 
^ «*uo IS the pure and unmingled effect of tenderness, ot 
• afiection, and of duty. 

S. 


N*64. SATURDAY, .DECEMBER 18 , 1779 


Pcpidumque/altu 

Uh toeiMu. HOR 


The scienoa of for MaAS^rs are a sinence, 

cmnoi easily^ be reaucm to that simplicity m its 
||P9onts of whjcb adnut. Amonj other 
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particulars, the to^ms employed in it are not, like 
those of Arithmehlcj Algehra, of As- 

ironomy^ perfectly and accurately defined. Its sub- 
jects are so fleeting, and marked with shades so de- 
licate, that wherever a general denomination is ven- 
tured there is the greatest hazard of its*being misap- 
plied or misunderstood. ^ 

In a former paper 1 endeavoured to analyze the 
term A man of Fashion^ in this I am «*nabled, by an 
ingenious correspondent, to trace the meaning of an- 
other phrase, to wU, Good Compani/t which, as it U 
nearly connected with the former, i%|X believe, as 
doubtful in its signification. The flllming lettljf 
is a practical treatise on the subject * which I shall 
lay before my readers in tbe precise terms in which I 
received it. 


TO THE AUTHOB OP THE MIRROR. 

SIR, •• 

I am at that time of life when education, formerly 
<*011 fined to the study of books, begins to extend itself 
to tlie study of men. Having latjly arrived in town, 
i was anxious to b^ iRtrodui^ jnto good co^pa%y of 
every rank and denbmlimtion J and, m virtue of some 
family eotme£ionsf by the kindness of, some 

college friends and acqoidtitanee, I flattered myself \ 
biiould succeed ip 

My strong bent fift induced me first te 

procure an introduction int^ im good Gompany of the 
learned ; and I went to a dinner of tbc 

liUraJti were to be aasemblhd^ fuAiaf th^ of hav* 
ing my mind enlightetAd vTitb lmowl||j|p», expander 
with sepumen^^md of ele- 

gant conversation. 
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During our meal, there was a more absolute siip^ 
pension of discoufbe, th^ I expected in a soeiety of 
spirits so refined as those with whom 1 was associ- 
ated* The ordinary fuucdions of eating and drinking 
' made no part of my idea of a learned man ; and I 
^ couid obseive in iiiy fellow guests an attention to the 
iDisbes before them, which I thought did not quite 
correspond with the dignity of that character. This, 
however, was^but a small deviation from my picture, 
find I passed it over as well as I could, in expectation 
.,^ 40 f that mental fcasi with which I was to be regaled 
/'Wheu the tal:^ should be uncovered. 

^ Accordinjly, when the cloth was removed, the 
, conversation, which I expected with so much inipa- 
h tienc(», began. 1 had too humble an opinion of my- 
I to take any other part than that of a hearer ; 

‘ but 1 VHry '&oon discovered that I was the only per- 
son in the company w'ho had an inclination to listen. 

' F-very cue seemed inij*alient of his neighbour’s 
spetH-h, and eager to l* 4 ve an opportunity ot intro- 
; diicmg In*' ow ti. You, I think, Mi. M juror, have 
compared con\ei>atiou to a favourite 'dish at an en- 
tertainment ; bore It was earned on liko a dinner at 
one of ihose himgny ordinance W’here Qmii u^ed 
wiltifly to call for a basktit-lviit£;4 sword to help him- 
self witli: in a blioft 4ime„ fiTfiry one, except your 
, correspondent, endeavoured^ secure to himself, 
by making it a ihsh which ii;pbody else could taste. 
"An old gentlemaOt at tba toad of the table, intro* 

. duced a German ireatiso^ WrKten by acinan whose 
name I could neither pronounce nor remember, 
which none rest pf the company had seen. 

' fAnottor, taking ajivanta^*^ of a fit of coughing with 
which ha was seized, bfouglic us n^n a,pbilosophi- 
^ cal inquiry into the rfopetrties of difioi, and a long 
" jiccount of aom be had lately witnessed 
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on tint subject Being unfortunately a^iked for hi-* 
toabf and pausing a momant to delibeiate on it, he 
wa« supplant<d by my nght-hihd neighbour, who 
suddenly transportt d us into the country ot Thibet, 
and seemed to have a very intimate acquaintance with 
the Delai Lama One of the company who sat 
opposite to Inm, thrust in, by mere dmt of vocj[- 
Icration, Tunih though the* Inter loi parts oj Ame- 
rica^ just ilun ])ubliahed, and sailed bvcr the lake^ 
in tnumph till Itappeniiig to mention a pafticuUj^ 
way 111 which the Indians dress a ceitain hsh, tho 
di‘'Cour&e was, at last, hid open bod’j^ 

piescnt on the subject of coo&ery; ^^ence it na- 
tni dly fell into a discussion ot the comp native 
excellence of different wines, on which topn* the 
<onver nation rested with so much emphasis, tint i 
stranger who had overheard it> would have been led 
to imagine this sympo&tum, into which I bad piocnrtd 
admission with so much eagerness, to be a society of 
Crooks and Butlers, met to improve each other m iheir 
scveidl callings. • 

J next procured an introduction into the veyy best 
company ^ that is, I contrived to become a gue^ at 
a table oi high fashion, where ai^ entertainment was 
givtri to same of the greatest ^len in thwcouftiiy. 
'i'he ambitioi^ natural to my 'age and complexion, 
prompted me to desire Hhis honour, which, how- 
ever, I puichased at tfte puce of a good dcsil of^ 
embarrassment and lineasiOess. Npthing, indeed, 
but the high honour* cORfhrred by such society,, 
could compensate for the feelings even of that 
minute, m which a man, not. used to the ooilipany of 
the great, ascends from the lowest step of a widoi 
echoing slanr-case, to \he door of a groat man’s 
drawl Dg-room.*-^‘— 'Through this, howeh^, add sevo- 
ml other little ^isquietoSesH M f fWMWi ^ hopes 
^ B 3 
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of finding, in the^iscoum^' of those elevated persons, 
that highly polished elegmce, that? interesting infor- 
mation, and those ei^tensive views of polity and go- 
^Temment, which thetr rank had afforded so many 
opportunities of acquiring. 

^ Wot only during the time of dinner (as in my last 
; company), but for a considerable time after, the 
scene was silent and solemn ; this, while it added to 
my confusioii increased my exjiectaiions. Conver- 
sation at last began ; it was carried on in a manner 
exactly the reveise of that iu my former visit. 

, nobody was disposed to listen ; here few 

seemed inclined to speak; for in this a8»embly I 
could perceive there were two or three va/y great 
men,** to whom the great men wore little, and the 
proud ware mean. The last, therefore, hardly spoke 
at all, except to applaud the observations or aneo 
I dotcto delivered by the very great men; in which, had 
they not boon delivered by the very great men, J 
, should have discovered no uncommon saga^'^y or 
exquisite entertainment. One who seemed to be at 
the top of this climax of greatness, began a story of 
a pretty old date, in which he introduced, at dinner, 
in the house of the^hen minister, almost all the oia- 
' tors*an4 wits of the.time. Though, from the anec- 
dotes to which I had thready listene^my ears were 
now familiarized with the ^utida*of Ihtke^ Marqui% 
and Ambassa^r; yet, from the history of this 
iUustriotis asaemblagei 1 still Conceived very eager 
expectation : ^ after bein| led thrmigh twenty 
episodes, alltj^ing to show the connexion of the 
Noble relatar\ ^ith many oth^ Right Honourable 
personages, the^ tooclusi^ mved to be nothing 
more t&n a joke uptm a country member of par- 
liament, who ashed tat helped tes a bit of goose, 
. in fae^ ibis >4^ Hw a siuf; which itseems 
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\ras a favonritc bird at ^he miiiflster's table ; and 
some conceit about not knowing a t^ivan from a 
goose, and all the minister's |rfV«e being swans, waa 
the point of the story ; at which all the company 
laughed very loud and very long ; , but the little 
men, all except myself, infinitely the loudest and th« 
longest. 

I began now to think that the charms of convi- 
vial and ordinary conversation were not, perhaps, 
to be expected among men, whose learning or im- 
poriunce in the state, made it unnecessary for them 
to cultivate the lesser accomplishments of life ; a«d 
that I must look for them in the company of tfae^ 
gay, whose minds, unbent from serious and impor-> 
tant occupations, had leisure to sport themselves in < 
the regions of wit and huindur, and to communicate i 
the liveliness of their fancy to the society around 
them. I found it no difficult matter to be admitt^ 
to a party of this kind : I was introduced, at a publiOft 
place, to a gentleman, who, 4 was told, was ^ man ol^ 
fashion and of the world, and was by him invited* toj 
a petit smper, where 1 understood I should meet whbr 
^ome of the liveliest and moat entertaining compahi<^ 
of both sexes. • • 

Of the oonversaiioQ at this house I would giW 
an accoont^if I were able^; bat so many talked at' 
once, so various^and desu1tor|F were the subfects 
which they talked, and so unuiteTiigibty fasnionabU 
were many of the ghraaes which they usedf, that X 
am altog^her unquabfled to abrid^ or analyze it. 
I find, Sir, there is a jargon among people of fashion 
as wtdt as among tfie gedtoofmen they deride, and 
that it requires mitintion iiotto the masteries of the 
one as vfell as of the compre* 

hand or to fidish their dwqoit^r Conyersation, 
lumeyer. was soon nut an Ohd tihifr the inuodnetioa 
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of cards, when I found a perfect equality of undei- 
standing and of impoitarrte. At length bupper was 
announced at a \ery late hour, and with it entered 

gentleman, who, I was miormed, possessed an 
infinite funej^ humour, and for whose appeaiance 
1 had been made 1o look for some time, with im- 
patience 

The superiority of his talents foi conveisation 
seemed, indeed, to be ai ‘know 1 edged ; lor he was 
allowed to talk almost unceasingly, with very little 
interruption from any other peison After a few 
ghssfs, he was pi evaded on to sing one very innocent 
song , a few more emboldened him to smg another a 
little more free ; and, just before the second bottle was 
called*tor, he took off a Methodist preacher with great 
appliusc. 

‘The ladies now letired. I had fancied that in 
the companies of the two former da^s, the want of 
their society had depnved us of the ease and gaiety 
of discourae» But here*^the removal of the female 
zrfembers of 'the party seemed to have a contrary 
effect from what my conclusion would have wai- 
tanted. I discoveied a smile of batisfactiou in the 
countenances of moi^ of the guests when the ladu s 
were gone. Several of them, who had not uttcied 
a syllable before, were eloquent now, thqugh, indeed, 
the sulgect was neither absiAi&e nbr delicate. The 
wit was called on* for another song, and he gave us 
one perfectly mascuilme. This ^as followed by seve- 
ral )ooular stones, and burlesque exhibitions, most of 
whicli were in perfect unison with that tone which 
the absence of the ladies ^d allowed the company 
to abbume. The jests were n§t such as I can re- 
peat *, one fancy, homli^r, I recollect, of^ which, I 
think, a better use mey be made than its author 
intended. < 4iaid he> * our words left 
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their marks on the walls like claret spilled on a smooth 
table, how confounded the%iromen would look when 
they n('Xt entered the room Foe my part I have so 
much reverence for a woman of honour, as to hold 
sacred oven the place she has occupied, and cannot 
eaMly boar its immediate profanation Jb}^ obscenity. 
1 thorefore took the first oppoitunity of withdravnnii;^ 
which 1 was the more willing to do, as I found our 
wit possessed, in truth, only a chime pf buffoonery,, 
whicli when he had rung out, he was forced to sub- 
btitute the bottle in its place, the last joke he uttered 
being a reproof to our landlord for not puihing it 
about. m 

Now, Mr Mirror, 1 must beg of you, or soma 
of your well-instructed Correspondents, to inform me^ 
if m all or any of those three societies, 1 was really 
and truly in good company ; as 1 coiifess I have en- 
tertained some doubts of their deaerring that namU 
The^, however, are probably the effects of igxtorance' 
and a bookish education, in which I am very wtUmg 
to be corrected from proper afithority. 

X am, 


V. 


MoBBiTVil, 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

The polite reception ^ou have given to letters from 
several persons of my sex, emboldens me to address 
mysell to } 0 U, and to lay belore you a kind of dis- 
tress, of which neither you, nor any of your pre- 
decessors, as far as I can recollect, have taken no- 
tice. • It is, I believe, more common in this part of 
the united kingdom, than in England. That cir- 
cumstance may, ^^rhaps, account tor its being over-* 
looked by the writers of both countries ; m the one 
case from its being almost unknown, and m the other 
from Its being so common^ that it has ceased to make 
any impression. 

What I allude to, will be best understood from a 
short account I shall take the liberty to give ot niy- 
self. ^ ^ 

My father was a gentleman of considerable loi- 
tune, an*d^ what he valtied moie, was descended fiom 
a very ancient family. 1% tke earlier pirt of his life 
he h^d lived much abroad, and in consequence, I be- 
lieve, of an attachment to the house of Stewart, had 
served some yesirs in the French army.* These cii- 
cumstanees, perhaps, contributed to increase his ve- 
neration for a<»b1e blood and old families. — Soon 
after be returned lo his native country, he married 

Lady S— ‘p—* I)-. , only daughter of the Earl of 

— , a vtfoman who^lhras justly deemed an orna- 
ment to'her Siie*died before I had finished my 
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sixth year, leaving one son %ibout two years younger 
than’inyselt. • 

My father, a man of warm affections and strong 
pasbions, boemed to exist but m his children But 
ioi us, 1 have often heard him say, could not 
have submitted to live. To our education he dedi- 
cated the whole of his time My brother, whom hb 
considered as the last stay of his tamily^he wished to 
render a worthy representative of it Nor weie hts 
pains thrown awa) , for never was there a more en- 
gaging youth , and every year seemed to add some 
now grace to his foim, and. some new accomplishments 
to his mind. 

To me my father was all indulgence He seemed 
to watch my wishes, m order to gratify them, before 
I could gue them utterance. It was his chief desire 
to see me excel in every polite and fashionable 
complishment , and the education he gave me was' 
proportionally elegant and ei^nsive. 

Soon aftei I had enteredrray twentieth year, mj 
f illier Avas <«eized with a violent fit of illness. My 
brotlit 1 , who was then at college, was immediately 
called home. My father bved but to see him ; all 
he li id power to say, was to reeommend me iq his 
pioUct.on ‘In you, Williapi,^ said the good old 
man, ‘ Sophie will find a father, a brother, and a 
friend. Without incumlieftng the family-estaie, I 
could make no sui^jble settlement *on her; but this 
gives me no uneasiness, when I reflect on your vir- 
tues, and yc/hr attachment to your sister.’ 

My brother, whose dispositions v^ere all gentle 
and amiable, was mueb^ moved with this scene. 
After our father^s dei^h, his behaviour to me waa 
full of atfbntion and affectien. He^iej^ted that 
he was not of &n age to make BUeb aettlments as 
would render me mde^dent. * But would 
ka add, < should 1 xegeet it?-^ ilM WT fortune 
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four's ? as such I must ieisj^t that you will aver con- 
aider It.* ; ^ 

In a few mpaths* my brollier set out on his tra* 
vels. Our parting was full of tenderness, and liis 
lett^s breathed the wannest sentiments 

xOf friendship and of afiection. After the common 
flour of France, Italy, and Germany, he went to Sp, 
with an intention to pass some weeks there, and then 
:]|^rn to his native country. At Spa he met with the 
3 of Lord ' — — , who soon engaged his aifections 
iJi^^completely,’ that lie offered her his hand. The 
^noa^riage was speedily concluded ; and soon after 

my brother and his wife arrived at his seat in , 

where 1 had resided almost constantly ever since he 
had ^ne abr<>ad. 

The looks and appearance of thp lady prepossessed 
aWOgly In her favour. She was beautiful almost 
httyopd tiung I had ever seen ; and though, 
perbap8».th^ waa not in her countenance any ex- 
j^saioHyadtHigly ^ mafked, there was, nevertheless, 
a gentlenass and a sweetness in her whole deport- 
ment, joined with an elegance of manners, that could 
fail to please eveiy beholder. I observed, with 
my pother’s strong atlachaient to her, 
whic|^«if possible, .seemed daily to increase; and I 
find fault with any little w^t of attention 
id when I saw ihat^t proceeded from so ami- 
able .from action to a lovely woman, to 

whoiii'^ united, atidon whose happiness 

his ov^B Was /ot' to depend, ‘ ^ 

It wm in^wiah to live with my sister-in-law in 
awma of thp^^'etest friendship; but, all my 
partiality in het; favopr, 1 could not help observing 
limt } oljbitiiiig^ny abate of 

)ier cojofrl^pe. Alwiji's polito ;and well-ored, it is 
a co)4iN^ every approach ^ 

€vpij' athppi to'lhat fiBedotp whi* ' 
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]fl die tniebt mark of jgemime fncndihip. Pcmt « 
whil6 I thought Mhat thisamight proceed from a 
reborved temper, aometimea to found united wiUi 
the bebt dispositions. But when 1 came to be auMe 
thoroughly acquainted with her chaii\ptijf, I fonad 
that her mind was equally incapable of friendship as 
of love Alive only to emotions of vanity, and thU " 
pleasure of admiration, she was dead to every otW 
ien'^tioQ. How often have 1 seen her prefer thfe 
applause of ^ the meaniest and mvat. oontempubie of 
mankind, whom blie hersdt dcapiNsd, to (he happmess 
oi a man who doated on ^her to distraotion. and low 
whom bhe was bound by every Ue of gratitode and 
duty ! ^ 

1 was at the utmost pains to ooneeal, both%t>tft* 
her and my brother, the aiteiatiofi in my aandme&ta*; 
which this discoveiy had produced ; «iidliraan«% 
withiiut hopes, that her natural good soBse (for t/t 
sense she was by no means destrtute) wdiiki, in 
pre*ail over this diildish vamsy, which i^adie \m 
pear lu so ridiculous a light. 1% Wy hoBUMfy jpeiP 
haps impossible to live long with a peiBg|of w%om 
we have conceived a mean or unfamirabl# opioiotit 
withoui hetaaymg It; or, wliat iiv allHd is xUftel| tho 
same, supposing that we have betrayed tt Whether 
she really pqpceived any alteratiosi in wy emmion 
ot hex, 1 cannot positively say; butIihoii|^t her 
behaviour looked as if she had, add that die eonsiM 
dcred my presence Ss a mtraiat upon Iwr. This 
idea, once awakened, tlio most trivial tomdeids ssrved 
to confirm. 1 found my sbeadon beeedie daily 
more and more disagreeable^ kiid I hadalfwiy begun 
to think of quitting iny brothei^s house, when my 
sibteT'^iu^iaW moughi things t%a eitsioi mf^nning 
me, that she and Mr. M— (aanxiB^ in- 

iendfid to pass the eQjnuog wiafor at 
wuh an air of the miiGit fimdied thaiia 

^ VCMU XXXV. 
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she RTished to keep uii a constant correspondence 
with me during her aOsence, she would be glad to 
know how to addrC'iS her letters * It is not easy to 
describe what passed m my mind on this occasion* 
I took, hoi^ever, my resolution at once, and deter>« 
mined to quit, for ever, the family of a brother, 
whom, from my earh^'si infancy, I had been accus- 
tomed to love and to esteem 

When I communicated my intentions to him, he 
seemed embarrassed, and, with a faltering voice, 

muttered &oinetlnng of his regret of his wishes 

that I should remain m^hi'> family ; but it was in a 
manner too irresolute to have shaken a purpose much 
less decided than mine. 

R IS now ten years since I quitted my brother’s 
house, and took up my abode m a paltry lodging in 
this diy, where the interest of the small provision 
me oy my father, is just sufficient to furnish the 
neaessariea of life to mys^f and a female domestic, 
who had hved long m«my father’s family, and insisted 
'on attending me As to money-matters, my brother, 
1 am persuaded, would have been very desirous to 
make me more comfortable ; but I had too high a 
iwit to communicate my wants to him. Besides, 

1 fwiK) that the expensive line of life he had got into, 
dtd not leave it mu& m his powei^to indulge hi;s 
feelings of generosity • • * 

For some ybars I founJ my situation extremely 
unplMmt Accustomed as ^Ud been to a state of 
ease and affluence, and to all the pkaaures ofaa 
elegant tt was not easy for me to submit, at 

once, tG^Verty, neglect^ and solitude. The power 
of haht has however at length, in some measure, re- 
conciled to my fa^ I can now look with indif- 
ference cm the pleasures and pursaits of the world ; 
end, nolwiltomndi^ ♦the chagrin that is commonly^ 
4HMKMfadiki attend neteona m mv condition* 1 have ^ 
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Still so much philanthropy a%to wish that you would 
empldy a paper in representing the cruelty and injus- 
tice of educating a girl in luxury and eleganc'e, and 
then leaving exposed to all the haidships of 
poverty and neglect. I am, &c. 

11. , S. M. 
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Amidst all my veneration for Shakspeare, I have 
b(»cii often obliged to confess that there were pae^ 
sjges in hib woika, the meaning of which I CotfUt 
not understand; and of others I have sometimev 
ventured to doubt if they wore strictly in Nattire. 
Of this last sort is the celebrated scene hi BioharA' 
the Third, where that artful utnirpet first mollifies tlm 
resentment, and then gains up^ the effecdons, of 
the unfortunate Lady Anne. The, following pmoe 
of ( nticism on that scene has beeii sent me by/i 
respondent, whom, if 1 * mistake nof» have 
formerly received several iltigenious epmmunications. 


TO THE AUTlJjR OF THE MIBEOa 

• V 


reputation than * The life^and I)eatli e£j^kihasd 
Third.* Yet, like evei^ other perfoM^^ 
'wonderful poet,#it conmins scig^fal 
hardly admit of apology* Qf tWaf'MBil «* ffia in- 
F 2 
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stances it aiibrds us of vi^garity^ and even indecency 
of expression. / * 

At the same tiifte) in censuring Shahspeare, we 
ought to proceed with peculiar caution ; For, on many 
occasions, those passages iivhich, on a cursory view, 
may be reckoned blemishes, on a closes examination, 
ovill appear very differt^nt and even lay claim to con- 
«IBderabie excellence. In his imitations of Nature he 
4b so very told, and so different from other poets, 
that what is daring is often, in a moment of slight 
attention, deemed improbable, and what is extra- 
ordinary, is too rashly pronounced abs»ird. Of this, 
in the work above mentioned, the strange love-scene 
between Richard and Lady Anne, the widow of 
\,Priiice Edward Plantagenet, afforib a striking ex- 
It seefua, indi^, altogether unnatural that 
^Richard, deformed and hideous as the poet leprosents 
shield oii^r himself a suitor to the widow of 
Itu itltOella&t young prince whom he had murdered, 
at tbe very thM she ie attending tha funeral of her 
^har->ia«lair^ whom he had also slain, and while she 
«i8 expraseing' die most bitter hatred against tho 
Mtbof of her miefortiine. But, in attending closely 
jpOAtba prweiu^^f the dialogue, the seeming extia- 
vagbBm jarthapici^Ora will be softened or removed : 
wotdwl ftad Oifetaelt^ more interested in tbe event, 
ani astound at the bold abiity of Richard, 
Am movei wHh abhorrence of his shameless eifron- 
with tha ^improbability of the 
aituatiom ^ Wbeo a poet^ likl Sbukspedre, can carry 
08 along to tto power of amaaement, by daring dis- 
plays Natnm and by the indti^oe of feiMings 
altogcdmr QOOlWat, but f«B of rasiatlaas energy, his 
djepMbr# frOBi prdbabi% only Contnbutes 
Ip OQO adxiiri(ii«iiQO ; dpd the omodoirii, mteited by his' 
toipC dNt affeoi wliiab, from an infr- 
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rior poet» they would have^caused^ add the gen^ 
ml feelings of plea«U];e whiqti the scene product . V 
In considering the scene Wore us^ it is nec^l^y. 
that we keep in view the character of Lady Awse. 
The outlines are given us in her own conversatioil,^. 
but we see it more completely finished *an6 filled up,,! 
indirectly indeed, but not less distinctly, in the co%. 
duct of Richard. She is represented of a mind 
together frivolous, the prey of vanity, Jler. prevailing;: 
c>ver*ruling passion ; susceptible, however, of, every*, 
feeling and emotion, and, while the'y last, sineejm' 
their expression, but hardly capable of disUpguiabinj'^ 
the propriety of onemor6 than another; or:^?|t,abl 
to employ such discernmeOt, totally > unaceii^n; 
and unable to obey her mo^al faculty as ^ j " 
of action; and thus exposed alike to the s 
of good or bad impressions. * Th^re «,ere 
racters; persons of great sensibility;, of 
rity, but of no rational or steady, 
strengthened by reflection, epd 
consistency of conduct ^ 

Richard, in his manag^ent oLJLj^y 
in view the accomplishment of 
signs, addresses her with the. mcw ‘ ^ 

of her disposition. He kno^ _ 

violent ;/ that they have no v^4 

terminrf.priSmpled of 
are soon exhausted ; and tWx;;t 
without <^ice oj 
access! W': 

that those iihpresdoB8 >nU;W 

which care inost akin, 
that m Lady 
All that ha 

of one WotioA toVnasf dwn 

■ ^ ' ■ "" 
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place. Thus ho not only discovers much discernment 
of humin nature, bat greiit^cqinmand of temper, 
nnd gn at dexterity (A conduct. 

In order, as soon as possible, to exhaust her tem- 
poiary n sent men t, for she cxpi esses resentment ra- 
ther than her lamentation foi Henry, U is ne- 

cessary that It bo exaspti it d to its hercest oxtienie. 
Accordmglv H’chard buakiug in abruptly upon 
the funeral prfHCssion, mil nr (s and provokes her an- 
ger. Hepeisisls lu his pi in, appeals cool and un- 
concerned at In t 'abuse , and thus urges her to vent 
the idge ind vehemence of her emotion m rude in- 
vectives and impiecatiODS 


tXGod, wliirh this blood mad^st, revenge his death ' 
*0 Isarth, wbt4 h this blood draik’at| revenge hia 
death* Ui, 


tAU this 13 general , butp before the vehemence of 
wrath can ho entirely removed, she must bring 
to ber fepey every aggravating circumstance, 
%ikd. must ascertain the particular wrodgs she has 
. aoSerad. After this operation of her mind, and that 
)mui eirpressed the consequent feelings, she has no 
lofi||ir any topics' dir food ior anger, and the passions 
wdh of ^course, subsides Bic^ard, for thi«i purpose, 
piuiends to justify or extenuate dliences , and 
thus, by advancing into ^ew, instead of concealing, 
lus enormitiea, he overcomes the resentment of Lady 
Anne. To thm dIbet also, his> assume4» appearance 
of candour will readily contnbute. 


Qh, Voucbie^ dmne peSfeetiOu ef avtmnan' 
Of thoSi sjtopoMd Crtmce, to give me h>ave, 
By eircumil«aeephat to acquit myself^ 

ilitae, IHdit then not ]||b tkt King ? 
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Cffo.^ I grant ye# • 

Anne* Dost g^ignt tne, hedgt>)4>g? Then God gr&nt me 
too * 

Thou may*8t be damned for that wicked deed, he** 

Here albo we may observe hie applicatton* of those 
flatteries, which, if they cannot take effect in the 
sent moment, otherwise than to give higher provo* 
cation ; yet, when her wrath subsides, their recollec- 
tion will operate in a different tendency, and assist 
in working upon that vanity by whidh he will com- 
pass his design. 

Jt was not alone sufficient to provoke her anget 
and resentment to the utmost, in order that they 
might immediately subside ; but, by alleging plau-* 
sible reasons for change of sentiment, to as'-ist them 
in their decline. Though Lady Anne pob^^assea nc 
decided, determined virtue, yet her moral nattirO; 
imimprovod as it appears, wo^ld discern immopriet]i 
in her bUddmly acquiescing m the view$ of Jftkmrdj 
would suggest scruples, and jprodutse be$itiitiot» 
How, in order to prevent the ef^ of theso, it W41 
necessary to aid the mind in finding subterfuge 0i 
excuse, and thus assist her in easy bussnem a 
imposing upon herself. Her aoeojdii^y 

endeavours to gloss his conduct^ ai^d represents nit 
actions as leJb cncninal* t^au she at msl ftppre* 
bended. ^ » 

• 

Ob, Biiitf<«eaUeXtidyAiiDep 

To leave ibis keen encoueterof our wits, 

And foil to sometbing of a ifower method ; 

Is not the caose of the |ttne1ess deaths 
Of these PlaatagenelSv Henry kad Edward, 

As blameful as the aaemMitonew ? 

• 

Anne, Tbon wast tbe cause, and deettVkM effect. 

^ / 

, Ch. Y«i|irbcsntr*MliHcii«Ktf aiitfSK^lMk 
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In liDes, besides a (piifirmation of the foregoing 
roinarl^ and an illustration of Riehard^s persevering 
flatt^ry^. there are two circumstances that mark great 
delicacy and fineness of painting in Shakspeare^s ex- 
ecution of this excellent scene. The resentment of 
Lady Antte la so far exhausted, that her conversation, 
Instead of iinpetuotis, continued invective, assuming 
the more patient and mitigated form of dialogue, is 
not so expressive of violent passion, as it denotes the 
desire of victory in a smart dispute, and becomes 
merely ‘ a keen 'encounter of wits.’ The other thing 
to be observed is, that Richard, instead of specify- 
ing her husband and fathdr-in-law in terms denoting 
tliese relations, falls in with the subsiding state of her 
gffectionB towards them ; and, using expresssions of 
.’great . indiflerence, speaks to her of ‘ those Planta- 
genets, Henry and Edw'ard.’ 

li' Lady Anne having listened to the conversation of 
'^Rkhard> after the first transport of her wrath, occa- 
sioned : by the death the Plantagciiets, show'ed, 
the of the passion liad sufiered abate- 

ptftentf indr by< listening to bis exculpation, it seem* 
ti(^tirely subdued. In all this, the art of the poet is 
and^ the skill, he ascribes to Richard, pro- 
crafty seducer attempts to jus- 
f^ify ,|d8.(K}ndudt^t6;Lady Anne, be does not seek to 
her;^ uiderstRading, for tshe (lad no under- 
standing worth the pains o4 convincing, but to afford 
hei' rSomie, defence and. opportunity of giving vent 
to her When this'effect is produced, he 

proceeds to substitute some regard for himself in its 
place. As we have alj|eady.obs^ved, he has been 
taking measures for dus^purpo^.. in every thing he 
has said ; and$ bf dhpr^lons of adulation, 

during the cour%I.b^fk»r anger, ^ gradually 

j^piariiig her n^^;^/the more pleasing, but not 
}|||,powerfuh/$Ml^^ T^ty. In forgoing 
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lines and Mrhat follows; he vfatures a declaration of 
the passion he pretends to entertain for her : yet he 
does this indirectly, aa suggested by the progress of 
their argument, and as a reason for those parts of lua 
conduct that seem so heinous : 


Your beauty the cause of that effect ; 

Your beauty, that doth haunt me lu my sleep, 

Richard was well aware that a declaration of love 
from him would, of course, renew *her indignatton. 
He accordingly manages her mind m such a manner 
as to correct the violence 6f her anger, by suggesting 
the idea of hn passion, when he hrst mentions it, 
in terms more playful than serious ; and, afterwards, 
when he announces it more seriously, by an indirect 
and seeming accidental declaration. Still, however, 
with all these prc»cautions to introduce the thought in 
a familiar and easy manner, he is aware of her. 
displeasure. Here, therefore, in the former 'part of 
the scone, be must depend on his comfoand ot toail* 
per, and on the same means of artfolly irritodi^ 
her emotion till it entirely subsides. Accordingly* 
persisting in his adulation, be in^j^naes her anget ^ 
its utmost extreme: and, finally, by w 

attitude of his flatteries, by assuming an humm and 
suppliant adefress, the subdiyijss her scntl to the4otni-' 
nion of guilty vanity.-—— *^lji dUe close of the 
dialogue, we may tmee distinctly -die decline of ^ 
emotion. It follows *tfae sinne course as the passion 
she expresses at the beginnhig of the scene. She is 
at firat violent; becomes mipre violent; her passion 
subsides ; y^ some id6l» of propriety wandering 
across her^mind, she lhakes jm wn to recal her 
reseittment: the efibn u it amounts to no 

more than to express contein^jll her aspect; liia 
baffled by a new attisude <H (Mii|^lioA; and* ^ u 
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pretended indirect appeal to her compassion, she is 
totally vinqiiished • • 

Tliiough the whole of this scone, our abhorrc^nce, 
our disgust and contempt, e>wcited by cruelly, falbf- 
hood, mcanngss, and ni'^ignifiranee ot mind, arc so 
counlerbafinced by the feelings that diis( on the 
ol ability, bclf-poss» ss on, knowledge ol tha- 
jraetu, and the mistcily display oi Imman nature, as 
that, instead^ oi impnnng, they rathti contiibuto 
force to the guicral sensation of plea ure Tho 
condiut of Itichaid towaid^- a chiracter ol moie 
,d<tcrmintd virtue, or ol more stubborn passions, 
would ha\( been ibsurd Towards Lid> Amu it was 
i ituial, and altuidul with tint ‘^uctoss which it wa-- 
< all uhted to obtain 
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TO .THE author of the mirror 

blR, 

i^Your jircdecesBor, the Spot tator used to be i onsnlted 
»n cases of difficulty I know w>t if you, Mr Mir- 
ror ant up on the same fodling I am resolved, 
how I \ ( r to try ; and, allhough you should u^use to 
puscnbi I shall at leabt have tho sati'%faction ol cora- 
nmnu at I ng iny distress. • 

I am between (he age of a •young man* and what 
the ladies call an oM bSfhelor, not many years under 
fo|t>, ol uo inconHid&r^ble family, with an opulent 
ib^ne 1 w as educated hkc other y ouug beirs^ 
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that 1*5, very mdiifereiitly. |JMy teacher^, it is true, 
Wi‘ii»'pminent m then diflor^it biaachcb. My Cither 
oblipjed me to give regtiUi atlendancc to their in- 
.«^tructions ; but auoUier part of iho family seemed 
to think the rcbtraint I was keptm too seveie. Tho 
know l^dge of tins encouraged mv wadt of attention 
at llu time, though the lecolledion has, of lat^ 
giviii me much regret. I succeeded to my iortune 
at the age ot eighteen, and cMigaged deeply in those 
puibuits which are sligmati/ed with the name of 
vices, by those who aieunabii to ittain them. Having 
lun on in tlu usual c an tr, I became tired with the 
samenebs and inbipidity the si ones in which I had 
so often been a spectator, or an acloi. I began to 
look on m) (.onduct a-, bordeiing on the couttmjaible, 
and wished to change it foi something inoie lational 
and respectable 1 wi^^lud to change it while 1 had a 
sound con&tilulion, whiih 1 owed to nature, and an 
unimpaired fortune, which 1 owed to a spirit of mdo- ^ 
pendcnce, in«^tilled by a wog^hy father, from whoad 
couiibelb and example I ought never to have departed^'^ 
The good effects of these, it not wholly obliterated, 
have at least been long obscured by mtempeiauce and 
dissipation. 

A man who, from being idle wd dis&ipatedf be* 
comes sober and icgular in hibTiohduct, is immediately 
marked out for mawiage •by^ his former companion^ 
Mine certainly thought of it for me Ipng befoie I did ^ 
ho for myself. Many of my relations seemed to en- 
tertain the same opmidn. They had long wished me 
to marry, to prevent a considerable part of my fortune ^ 
fiom going to a worthless and distant relation ; and 
showed 80 much satibfacthm at my supposed resfolu- 
tion, that k adopted it di eam^ 

You, who set up for an in^ctor, are, I presume, 
better acquamled with the wqgrfd inan to imtlgine t^t 
1 would turn my tiews to tbo3e youPg with^ 
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whom I was most intim?tely acquaioted, and in 
society 1 had passed a considerable part oi my time. 
Tlic giddy and frivolous pursuits in which I saw them 
constatitiy engaged, left no room for that domestic 
Senderuess which 1 looked for in a wife. The gloss 
of fashiotl niighl suffice for the transient intercourse of 
gaiety ; but some more inlnosic excellence' was neccs- 
vary to fix an attachment for life. 

I resolved, therefore, to pay my addresses only to 
young ladies who had received a less public educa-* 
tioii ; and with' that view 1 determined to cultivate 
an acquaintance in thobe families that were most re- 
markable for their prudente and moderation. I now 
began to look upon it as not one of the least misfor- 
tunes attending a young man in the fashionable 
world, that he is, in some degree, excluded from the 
opportunity of forming connexions uith the best 
Buid most virtuous of the other sex at an early period 
of Kfoy while the warm filings of benevolence re- 
maia ufibluntrd by t];iose artificial manners, the con- 
•BaquinqceB of which to society go near to overbalance 
jkhe lidvaiitagna arising from the refinements that pro- 
dASoe them* 

'In the course ^f my researches 1 became aoquainteil 
with Nerissa, au only daughter, who had been edu- 
cated under the eye <yf a mother famed for her pru- 
dence and economy, was tat this time about 
twenty ; thougll mt a perfect beauty, she was agree- 
ablot W3th mi airofaimj^icity that is always engaging. 
Her converatiioii • was sensi'blc, andcher ease of 
manner, and the facility with which she expressed 
herself, astonishpd me, ^in one who had had so little 
intercouTMe with the world ; but Nerissa^ coaversa- 
tion furnished not oso geheroas sexituneDt. The 
tear clf compassioa ^Sover started in her eye at a 
tplp of aorrow; nor 4^^ ^ glow of pleasure ever 
it gdlwietaati the sucom of anorit. 
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Jii the society ia which I ha|jL livt^d, self-gratihcation 
heenuni to be the sUidy of e^ry individual, without 
giviiij; tlie lea*-t attention to the pleasure and enjoys 
nient of others. It was only the outward conduct of 
Neri^Nsa tliat was different ; her disposition was the 
same : and, as I had rt'solved to be atfonttve to the ^ 
happnie'^s oi a wife, I wished not to choose one whet, 
would bt‘ regardless of that of a husband. We we»o 
not suited to each otlier ; the only objet Is of Nerissa 
were rank and fortune; she has since attained her 
wishes, having been lately married* to a title and a 
settlement, 

1 next became acquainted in the house of Sir 
George Edwin, a man ot very moderate fortune, who 
had hied vome years in Iowa lor the etlucation of 
hi8 iamily. With Sir Gk'oige 1 had but hltle inter* 
i^ourse^ though he too was a man of the world ; but 
he moved in un inferior sphere, his pleasures beii^ 
chiohy coniuH‘d to tlio bottle. He had three daughtefg, « 
of whom 1 had that sort of aijquaintaoce one neoM^ 
sunly acquire s in a narrow country like ihis^ by incet«s 
ing frequently at places of public ro^ort, as well as 
at private entertainments ; but, as they were always 
attended by their mother Lady Edwin, a grave IM* 
iron, slie never permitted them to engage ii^ fhoie 
familiar parties, amongst whom^* or^at the taVem^ I 
generally pass^ my evenicig|. 

The Miss Edwins were justly osteamod handsome ; 
their mamiers wore «s»y, not elegant; their conver- 
sation was, fpr the rntf^t fMirt, confined to the occur- 
renoes of the day, and never went farther than obser- 
vations on the last ball or^he last dinner. These 
they were so eager to coiamumcate, that ihey rom- 
xnonly spoke ail at onte. each of them afraid, ao 
doubt, lest her«sistef should *))ave the merit of her 
important discoveries, Th^ ORly <Mgect of the 
BUHher seemed to be to get her weBrmanMl 

VO^ XXRV, Q 
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For this purpose she bid trusted entirely to the ex- 
ternal accomplishmentr of thei» poisons, and those 
little arts which experienced matrons know well how 
to use, to entrap the amorous and unwary. I hope 
she will succeed ; the Miss Edwin& appear to be «ood 
sort of girls* and will, 1 have no doubt, make excel- 
lent wives to some honc*'*^ country squire, or ai^me 
plodding man of business, who has no other nlca ot 
a wife than un a breeder or a housekei'pcr. Lady 
Edwin says she is an excellent cconomi'^t, and her 
daughters have had the benefit of her example. 

In the house of Sir George Edwin I first heard of 
Cordelia, and not muclf to her advantage. This, 
for censure will often defeat its purpose, ga\e me 
a strong desire to be acquainted with her. I soon 
learnt that she was an only daughter; that she was 
now in her twenty-second yeai ; that her father 
died when she was a child, leaving her a handsome 
fortune, which, being placed in tlie hands of a re- 
lation in the mercantile line, was so much impaired 
• by his failure, that her mother found it necessary 
to cut short her plan of a fashionable and expensive 
education, and to take the chief care ol her daugh- 
ter's instructioq^upou her&elf. They had lived to- 
gether in a decent retirement for five or six years, 
U^ept a few montifs which they passed in town 
every winter, with thg only otie of their opulent 
relations who I'eceived them with the same afiectiun 
as in their prosperity, Cordelia and her mother 
were upon one of these annutil visits when 1 was in- 
troduced to her. I will not pretend to describe tlie 
sensations I then felt, nor ‘ the mind-illumined face’ 
that produced them ; ir<?m that moment I was un- 
happy but in her company* and foiindt in her con- 
versation that elegat^o^ of mind, that cheerful sweet- 
ness and s^msibility of temper, which was diffused ^ 
Upon her couhtenflince* 1 rejoiced at that rank 
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anil <01 tune of \\hich I ^as ]BObSO<tsed, as giving mo 
tlu po<vt r of making C'ordt lut happy, and of raising 
hn to a station less unworthy her distinguibhed ment 
aiul accompUshniciUs The lady with whom bhe 
lived ^ave uu (\fr\ opportunity I could ^ish of cul- 
tivating 1 moil ntirnau acquaintance, and Showing 
the suucHty of my aitachment, noi did her inotlier^ 
^eimaversi to the connexion, though there was, at 
tinu^, an anxious solicitude in her coutitenance at 


those ippioatlus to the familiarity which 1 had been 
auuatomedto indutge, both in mannci and conver- 
sation, among iii) female acquainlducc ; a habit 
winch the sine erity of my p*assion foi C ordelia could 
not, at all times, repress C ordcha hciself always 
received me with aflabihtv , and though 1 (ould not 
pntciid to discover any jiutiahty in my lavour, I 
ittnbuted this to hei compliincc with the cautious 
piudence of a inothci which would boiemovodby 
an open declaiation oi m> aUdchmcnt, and a propO'.* 
sal of marriage m lot in • 

Desirous to inteusi the mother in my favour, I. 
made my first appl nation to her, convinced dial 
she <x)uld not hcbitate to appiove of a match which 
was so favouiable in point of fortiyio. Contrary to 
my hopes, she at once refen ed i(pe to her daijiglfter, 
with an observation, in which* there was more tmtli 
than politeness: ‘^hit*bejng the person pnnci- 
pally interested, she was the first tt> be applied to ’ 
Having endeavouicd *to make an apology tor this 
part of my conduct, *of which A beucr notion of 
female delicacy than was to be acquircni among my 
former companions had taught me the impropiiely* 
I was shown into Cordelia’s dressing room , whet^a 
after a short pause, I uitered^n tho^urpobe of my 
visit, and made* offer at myself and fortune, with 
dU the ardour which the strength and bincenty of 
my passion in^pitcd, and with ail i^he attention that 
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vfa& due to her beaiit]^ and accomplKslimeiiN. )She 
lieard me, not \eithout Emotion ;• and, as .she seemed 
unable to give an* immediate answer, [ interpreted 
ber silence favourably ; and, seizing her hand, pres- 
sed my suit with all the e^Linestness of which 1 was 
capable. Sfie soon recovered her Irauquiility, and 
withdrawing her hand, <iaswered with her usual un- 
affected modesty, but with a firmness I had never 
before oh'^otved, * That she was obliged lo me for 
iny favourable opinion ; hut as our alfectious were 
not ill our power, and as the inode of lile to which 
I had been accustomed was little suited to her in- 
clinations, or to create that lespect for the sex 
which she hoped to find in a husband, it was im* 
possible I could ever be her’s.’ In vain did I join 
with her in blaming my past conduct ; in vain did 
I assure her of the settled purpose I Ind formed to 
alter my mode of life ; that I had actually done 
no; that as all my wishes were renten*d in an 
• nniou with her, it should be the future business 
cif niy life to promote her happiness. She remained 
indexible ; she doubted not, she said, the biuccrity 
of my intentions ; but her r(>solution was taken ; and 
ohe n^peatedly me, that her motives made it 

^ unaHeii^bie, Seme, of the family coming in, 1 re- 
tired in a state of min'd which I shall /lot attempt to 
descriiie. » ‘ • 

This incident, Mr- Mir non, has made me look 
into myself, iato tny past cducluct, and into the 
errors or roisforturtes, call them by w^kat name you 
please, which have been the chief cause of my pre- 
sent anxiety and uneasiness. That 1 was the heir 
of an opulent fortune, wakuo fault of mine; neither 
can 1 be answei^^ble having succeeded^ to it at the 
early age of eighteen, when the passions were con- 
landing for gratiiicatfocif when the mcaps were in 
my power, and nlSvuUy hi|ightened the enjoyment. 
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The bOi;ieties I frequented wire composed of die first 
names ol the kingdom, boiti for rank and fortune ; 
our knowledge of men was not Confinedi,Jlo the nar- 
row circle of our own country ; we w<wiie[5iibquajnted 
with the faces of the principal potentates of Europe, 
and with tho«e of many of their ministers ;*we could 
discourse of music and painting in the language, of 4- 
conuoibsetir, and re-cclio the opinions we had heard 
of the most celebrated singers of Floriftice, Naples, 
and Uoinc. Was I to blame for accommodating iny- 
sell to the established manners of my country, in that 
rank of life to which 1 belonged? Even the attention', 
^hat was paid to my (education, before the death of anf^ 
excellent father, has been a source of misfortune ; it| 
can oiily be from tlie impressions 1 then received, that 
I acquired a confused idea of a conduct more becom- 
ing a being who found himself capable of reasoning 
and reflection. This idea often obtruded itself in tho^ 
hours of languor and inactivity, and sometimes ev^^i 
embittered the cup of enjoyiwnt. Restrained^ fot:fa^ 
time, by those habits which remain after the passioW^ 
that produced them are extinguished, I dt last ipund, 
means to break th^ charm, and to form plan^rqf ra- 
tioital .and doideabc enjoyment Disappqiii;fcd in, 
these, 1 feel the most poignant Xegi^tUlmt J not: 
born a youiiger brother, and 'compelled, to seek that 
distinction from merit whiclj I enjoyed from fcMune 
or that my father had not allowed me tO; remaiix 
equallyJghorant,and*uncultivatti!ii;:a 0 ,the generality o| 
my companions,, whose affectionS'centre in themselves, 
whose ambition consists in frequenting the beBt com- 
pany, and whose knowledge, is confined to the kitchen 
or the gaming-taWe. Displeased with .myselif, dis- 
gusted vrkh worlft, ahd^ reject^ 
am torsink at once and ob- 

, livioiu . my I knowaot; 

an hundred schemes and rejected, 
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If It bcm yonrpo\^er ao suggest anything 1 can 
steadily adhere to, and ^hich will* make me k^'-rcon- 
temptiblo in my owft eyes, yon ■will do good to one ; 
but if yodTcen exhibit m your Mii ror a preventive 
to the errors by vihidi I have b'^en undone, you may 
do good td thousands. 

) cin , 5 (l. 
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/can malt spteihes tn the if note too, Nhtky. 

OTWAY'S Venice Preservccl 


OifB^ln^SQiAg, dufeng my late visit to Mr Umphra- 
ville, as that gentlemun, his sister, and I, were 
sitting at breakiost, my^okl fnead Jbhn came in, 
and delivered a .sealed card to hts master. After 
putting on his spectacles, and reading it with at- 
tention, ^ Ay,’ said Umphravilie, * thi^ u one of 
your modern improvements. I remember the time 
when one neighbour could have gone to dine with 
another widiout any fuss •or ceremony; but now» 
forsooth, you must announte your intention so 
many days before; JSnd, by*and-4iy, I suppose, 
the intercouisn betwe^ two country-genuemen 
be earned the same sufihess of cere* 
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ntonidl that pievaila amo^ jour little Gcriuan 
princes Si»ter, yc^u must p|epare a feast on Thurs* 
day , Colonel Plu n ‘•ays he intends to have the 
honour of waitiiijf on us’ ‘Brother,’ i!q>ljied Misa 
Uniphraville, ‘ vou know we don’t deal in giving 
icHsts but if Colonel Plum can dmd o» a plain 
(iinnrr, without hi^ loieign dishes and BVench sauceSi^ 
I can proTu e him a bit of good mutton, and hearty 
welcome'' , 

On the (lav appomted, Colonel Plum arrived, and, 
along with him, the giy, the sprightly Sir Bobby 
Button, who had posted down to the country to en- 
joy two days shooting til Colonel Plum’s, where he 
ariived just as that gentleman was setting out for Mr. 
UmphraviUe’s bir Bobby, alwa\s easy, and who, 
m every society, is the same, protcbted against the 
Colonel’s putting oil lub visit, and diKlared he would 
be happ) to attend him 

Though I had but little knowledge of Sir Bobby, 
I was perfectly acquainted with his character, but 
to UmphraviUe be was altogethor unknown, and \ 
promts^ myself some amusement irom the contrast 
of two persons so opposite in sentimeota, in manner, 
and in opinions. When he was presented, I observ-< 
ed Umphraville somewhat struck* witb tus dresi 
and hgure; in both which, >t fnust be Own^d, he 
Resembled a ftioakey of ^ larger siase. Sir Bobby, 
however, did not allow him* much lime to contem- 
plate his external appearance; for lie immedtatcly, 
without any^ preparation or apology* began to atv 
tack the old gentlemaD on the bad taste of hts 
house, imd oi every thing about it, ‘Why the 
devil,’ said be, ‘ don’t yw* enlarge your windows, 
and cut dawn those damned hedges and trees that 
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gi\e yoa a clover placcf This is, Jor ail th^ world, 
just such n chatenH ds uy liund J^io d — <}on 

know Lord* -,«tho hiitst fellow on < iitb) 

cieded to last year bv the lU tth of an undo, d queer 
old png, who had liud locked up in his cistlo for 
half a cfiitufy he d cd dii nod in h llunigh , nid 
as soon as I/Oid - - knew foj t itam that Jus 
bioath was out, he and I went down to take pus * - 
Sion; and m a stiangc condition to bo sme, wo 
found things 5 but, iii loss tlnui a iionth, W( turned 
all topsy-tin oy, and it is now in tlie w \y of U in^ is 
fine a place as any in England To tins Umphra- 
▼ille made no answer , and indeed the Baronet w a'* 
so fond of hearing himscK talk, and chattered away 
at such a rate, thu he neither bccincd to dibirc nor to 
expect an answei 

On Miss Umphravilles coining in, he addrebsed 
himself to hei , and after displaying his dress, and 
explaiiiini; some paiticulais with regard to it, he be- 
gan to enteitam her with an account of the gallantries 
jn which he had been engaged the preceding wmte r 
in London. He talked as if no woman could resist 
his persuasive address and elegant figure — as if lion- 
don were one great seraglio, and he himself the 
migiity master or it — This topic he was so fond of, 
that ne enlarged upon it after Miss Utnphraville hacl 
retired, and used a gio^iereU cxjiression in his 
descriptions, which, ol j ite, has been \ery much affect- 
ed by our fine genilemin^ bi« which shocked Um- 

S hraville, to whom it was ahogether ^jew, and who 
as ever entertained the highest veneration for the sex. 

To put an end to this conversation, Colonel Plum, 
who seemed to be tired ol it, as we were, mentioned 
the \ery singular situaticm ttes couutiy was in when 
the combined fleetft^pf France and Spain lay oil 
Plymouth; and took, occasion to obseive, that, it 
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our fleet slioifld be vanquid^ed, if our vmden waUs 
shoulcL iail us, he* was afram our country, thus laid 
open to the invasion of those hostile powers, could 
not easily resist their force. Utnphravi 11# entertained 
a very diflerent opinion. He said that^a n#val force 
might perhaps be necessary to maintain and defend 
an extensive foreign commerce ; but he did not $e£ 
how It nas at all connected with the internal defence 
of a state, or why a nation might not be respectable 
both at home and abroad, without, any great fleet. 

‘ Were the English,’ said he, ‘ indebted to their 
wooden wdU for the victo^ of Creasy, of Poictienii 
and of Agincourt ( Was it by a naval force that tb# 
great Gustavus was enabled to take so decisive # 
part in the affairs of Europe, and to render the power 
of Sweden so respectable? Is it by ships that the 
brave Swiss have defended their liberties for so 
many ages? What fleets did our own country*' 
possess, while she boldly mamtaincd her indepeu- 
dcnce for so many centune^ agninst the coOstant 
and unremitted attacks of England? Did we posH 
sess a single ship of force, when the gallant Bruce 
almost annihilated the power of England on the 
field of Bannockburn ? Believe me; gent}#men,’^c^-' 
tinned he, * it is not an ea^iy patter to subduJ a f%e 
people fighting for their country. In such a cause 
every man would* stan^ forth. Old as I am, I 
would not hesitate a moment to *draw ray sword 
against our foes, they ever be desperate 

enough to mike an attempt on'th^ islanda.’ * You 
may, if you please,’ said Bir Bobby (who seemed 
to he awed for a time m^0 silence, elevated 

tone Umphraville bad ^^suroed) : ‘ but ill be cursed 
if I would. Damn it, whatsdo^s it signify; if the 
French were to* conquer us ? I don’t think we 
lose much by it ; and, ta soH^ te^iects, ye should 
gam. We should l^ter Burgundy; and 
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■wc ‘'liould ha\r f lothc:* |Vit for i |!;onll<mdri tr 'ivcar, 
iRUlcut runnng tijf risk of ineii Inuig si ^cd 
ty ihcso darDUcd locusts uf <ii>tom lioust cifuoia 
I shoUid n 7 t Ike, t* oiuh, ti lo c my seit in the 
Kousc U die Fit (h Kav( ttiat, they may 
tome a^iin \vlun thiv j for mi UmpJii i 
vilk, ^^ho hid lot the mfst distint coiiceptioti of 
his being ii\.pulum<nt isked Sir Bobby gravily, 
^ yvhat i if, vlut hou^f he Tiuant' ‘ ^Vhy, damo it, 
our lIouM, the House of Commons to be suic , 
— tlure IS no Jiving out of pailiaincnt now, it 
the Ion for a gentleman jio be in it and it ifc the 

pleasantest thing in the world Then lu Jack , 

Pick -- , Lord — , and 1 in always to 

gtther At fiist, we u-^ed to tin contoundedly of 
Cheir late rtights and long deb iti s , but now tfu 
miniplci IS so c bilging is to b ll u*- when he thinks 
the qutsti ' will be put ind aw ly wc go to dinner, 
to theopra, or somewhere, and contuve to leturn 

jUbt m tune to vote, or, a& Loid calls it, to 

i{e in at the death ’ 

Hitherto Umphravilk*s countenance had disto- 
Utercd no emotion but that of contempt, now he 
co^l4 not isonccal-his astoniblimcnt lud indignation 
liecoUA-ting himself,- hpwevti, he asked the Baronet, 
if he never thought of his^ constituents, and of the 
purposes tor which they S»ent hin/lo parliament^ — 
►‘As to that,’ said he, * there is no man bO attentno 
to Lis constituents ^as I afh r f spend some months 
among them every summer, where I‘ keep open 
hou^o for the savages, and make love to their wives 
and daughters. Bewdev 1 am always making pre- 
j^ents to the women of spine little labhionablo 
tomket The last time I enno from London, 1 
tjrottfit down a parcel of spt wig gif# ie7 s, that cost 
^ tliirty shillings a pliir, by Gad , wnich T dis- 
tmbuted among them, taJnng care, at th^ <^a>i 

4 
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liiEL*, to toll t*dch of thorn, tfcot nothing showed n fm© ' 
ankle to such advruilage as ^ spring garter.’ 

in the evening, alter our visitors had left us, I 
found Uinphraville sitting in his elbow-cliau. in a 
graver mood than usual. ^ 1 am thinking, my friend,* 
said he, ‘ of the strange times we live in. You know 
1 am not tnueli of a politi(‘ian ; and, living retired as 
I do, abstracted from^the world. I have little acresa 
to aciju.iiutod with the springs tliat move the 
wheels of government, or the causes of national pros- 
perity or adver'iity. For some time* past, however, I 
have been endear oiir.ng, in vain, to lrtv^^stlgate th©'^ 
latent sources of the t»uddeu and almost iiiblantaneoua 
decline of our empire, unexanipkd, 1 believe, in the 
history of nations The sci ne you have this day wit* 

nessed, has given me mure tight u that subject than 
any thing I have yet met with. If such men are to 
conduct and legulatc the great affairs of state, are we 
to wonder at our Wiint ol uiict / If oui senate is ' 
to be filled with being't, meai; as they arc worthless, 
alike destitute of public \ irtue and private honour, w^" , 
may Cease to be surprisetl at any calamity that befaU 
us. or such creatures, 1 presume, the Roman senate 
was composed, when, by the groundless jealousy of 
an emperor (Gailionus, if 1 mistake not), the sonatersi 
were prohibited from holding any ipiiltary employ- 
ment; and thV coAbiderad the exemption as a favour, 
not as an affront ; so lost were they, to every princi- 
ple of honour, so votd of every generou-> and aiauly ^ 
feeling. what*astonibhcs •me most is, thtit 

in times like these, when the empire is shook to its 
foundation, the people shdbjd be so inlaluatcd Ub to 
trust their best, their deafest right® m such baud'!. 
Had the Congress bedn coin^scJ of Bobb) But- 
tons, would iWiierica ever hjye made such a 
against us?* , * 

IIow long this Philippic might bara lasted I can* 
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«»ay, had not Miss U npliraville come in and put 
an end to it, by challeliging me. to play a game at 
tacksammon. 

E. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 4, 1780. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

i AM a pretty constant reader of your publications ; 
by what means, you shall know before i have linibh- 
td this iKtter. Among other papers of your pub- 
Inhing^ I have read one marked No. 65, written by 
a lady, who subsenbes herself S. M. That lady is 
pleased to complain of Jben situateoa, and to repre- 
sent herself as ,uaiorta&ate. 1 cannot think she has 
the least title to do so. She was received and en- 
tertained by a kind brother ; but, forst^th> she took 
it into her head to quarrel with him because he mar- 
ried, and seemed to like Ins wife better than bev, and 
to be displeased with tbe lady, because she ap- 
peared to have more vanity *than she ought to iuive 
nadk Pray, what ri^t she to* find Molt with 
thai^ who so hospitably entertained her I Or. how 
did she show superior sense by thus quarrelling 
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W ith hor bread and biittor '-^I am, Sir, the younger 
brother of Sir (reorge Fieldfng. T live comfortably 
and contentedly in his house; all d yet, I could lay 
a wagor, wore Madam S. M. in my .situation, .she 
would be fretful and discontented : byt I shall ap- 
peal to you, Sir, if she nould have any i^ason for 
her discontent. 

My father, Sii Robert, sent mo, when a young 
man, to the University ; but, as I liad*no taste for 
study, 1 spent most of iny lime at the billiard-table, 
at cards, in huiuiiig, playing at golf, or in public 
diversi'ona. I was morc^ gaily dressed tlian any of my 
companions, and I united ‘many of l)ie qualities of a 
ber ^ and a buck. — During the vacation, I resided at 
my father’s liouae ; and the elc'gant and expensive 
manner in which he lived, increiuyf‘d my turn for plea- 
sure and amusement. 

J was in my t^ventieth year when my father, wdio 
had supplied inc liberally with money, died, leaving 
me the small patrimony of 4)ne thousand pounds. 
Fifty pounds a-year could not support the expenso 
of one wdio had been accustomed to sjpend four 
times that sum. *ln this situation it was thought 
necessary that 1 should do something for myself. 
Amidst the various schemes that were proposed, 
it was deterujined that 1 should become a mer- 
chant. My brother Sh* (Jeorge, generously dis- 
charged all the debts I had contnacted ; for, not- 
withstanding my faflier’s liberality whil#* he was 
living, 1 had contracled several 7 and I was bound 
apprentice to an eminent trader. He was a sober, 
industrious, thriving man ; , but I soon found it im- 
possible to accommodate •myself to his frugal and 
economical ideas ; and my ^^i^bnation for apiuse- 
ment, which he* used to call dissipation and idlteess, 
could not give way to his* habits of industc^^ifand 
attention. 

v^. XXXV* 
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Accordingly, before tke term of my apprcntieof^lnp 
was ©lapsed, my mastci^ wrote tOiSir George, iifibnn- 
Ing him that 1 had taken up with bad com. any ; that 
I had neglected my business ; that 1 had not profited 
by his instructions ; and recommending to him to try 
me in something else, and. in all events, to remove 
me to some other place. 

After a good deal of deliberation, it was resolved 
to try to sat me up as a farmer ; and I entered 
upon tho management of a considerable farm. But 
in tliis business I found I did not succeed any better 
than in my former. Notwithstanding the good in- 
structions 1 received at a ^lub of very lioncst fellows, 
at which w'e met every week to talk about farming 
and improvements, somehoTi or other, my crops 
^ never paid for the expense of raising lluuu : and in :i 
few years, I found that 1 had improved away every 
shilling of my capital. Sir George then proposed to 
me that I should quit all thoughts of business, and 
take up my residencj? in his house ; \ cheerfully 
peopled his proposal, and have lived w'ith him for 
. fourteen years past. 

In his house I find every thing providcii for me, 
and I am perf(t?ctly contented, . having nothing to 
cara (pr. Sir George, w’ho is beloved and respected 
hy all the neighbourhood, lias frequently crowds of 
company who resort bis hoifse ; Cut, as he does 
not drink himielf, whenever the company wish to 
drink a^^ltie more than usua4, he deputes me to act 
bis psrt as landlord. In that c^acit^ I do not fail 
to push about the bottle ; and I find myself in a 
situation perfectly to wish. As I am a good 
shot, I spend great part sf my time in shooting ; and 
' Mr. Joseph, for that is theVame I go by, is made a 
^ gentleinon’s houses in the 

ill^Pibourhood; dse more so, as I seldom make a 
yisit without carrying along with me some of the 
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giiiTie I have killed. I ncvet fail to make one at all 
sports in the n<iighbourh!iod. At a village wed^ ' 
ding 1 am a considerable personage ; and there is not ^ 
a country-girl who does not think it an honour to ‘ 
dance with Mr. Joseph. When Lady Fielding makes 
ii visit, I generally attend her in the absence of Sir 
iJcorgo. 'Phe only part of my employment whi(!h I 
find disagreeable is, tliat sometimes, in the winter- 
evenings, I am set a-reading to my Mady ; and, 
among other publications, I have read over to her 
most of the Miurors. My lady likes them exceed- 
ingly ; so do I lOo, but not for the same reason that 
she does ; 1 like them, — because they are short In 
the course of this employment, 1 r(‘ad S. M.’s 1 -iter, 
and have already given you my reasons for being 
much dissatisfied with what she writes. 

I can make no doubt, that, were she in my situa- 
tion, she would think she had much reason to 
unhappy. She would, perhaps, complain that her. 
brother -was so rich, and she. so poor ; she would 
say, that it was an employment below her to act asr 
toast-master to lier brother’s drunken company ; that 
it w^as despicable to be known only by the name 
of Mr. Joseph ; that she could not but consider 
herself as in a contemptible situation, bein^ flnfit 
for any employment, or to act any higher part thetti 
that of a sponsmai, a danegr at a country-wedding, 
or an humble attendant on my Lady Fielding. But 
1 am of a very different opinion. 1 certainly neither 
have tlia foryine, noiT do 1 meet with the same re- 
spect that my brother Sir George does;— but what 
does that signify I eat, dr^nk, and am merry, enjoy 
good health and good spirits ; and I have neither 
the trouble; of nianagiftg a ^reat estate, nor am .1 
obliged to be grcumspect in my conduct; in qider 
^ that 1 may act up, as 1 hear xny brother and ^'ome 
of his friends express it, to a certain dignity of 
n 2 
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cbaradrr. f a wurd, i am happy ciutiigli, and I 
think Madam S. M. havp bneti i^u loov^il ■^lic 

had had a inind, • 

I am, kc. 

JosLrti Fir,i,oiN(.. 

Tlif: situation ^\]nfh i- do-'Crihed in tho aboNo h-t- 
ter is not, I l)(*lio\e. ahir ■.''ther an I'licfuiinu)!! ono, 
T sliould T.nwilhnu: to im.kj' Mr. Josi'ph (li>- 

])le*isrd witii il ’ on the 4‘ontJiij y , I tlimk In*' eho(>r- 
iiihior.-i and piidd-isunnun aie to he orivied. At rlio 
f.'.'iine ijii'ic, n idnuU e\prcs'*iujr iliose j-eiitimentp n hieli, 
I doubt not. wdl oeciir lif iuan) <<{ inv reader^ upon 
the pciUMd ol Ins leiiei, I cannt)! l)nt olni^rve. tiial I 
have {•oniotime> U-il iv^rei, that, in eeitain eneuni- 
staucfs, a mou’ e^jo il tiisirdniliou of it imne wore 
nor ma<i<' ann)i'.[; ilu* eluldron of '0nK*g:r4Mt landed 
proj)iieloi‘>, or dan care were not tak( n to motlercUo 
tlieir e(lneaii\/ri lu dnit s|\If oi jije in whieh their cn- 
cuinataiioL’s are lik('l\ 4(» place them. A voting man, 
a\no is left a small patrimony, on^hi not .•'Urely to ho 
accustomed to liahits uf e>.iravag;ma' and dihsipaiion, 
but ought to be tMily inured to eeonomy, and be 
qualified for soijie business. Without this (^though 
;^ceidty^t may soineliines eojiduct .sueh young men to 
fortune or to eminenet^, there must be always gnat 
danger of their proving fur afiy \afuablo purpofu 
in life, of their •deserving no higher appelUtiaii that; 
that of Joseph, 

A. 
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V 70. SATURDAY, JANUARY g; 1780. 


fn<rcnlvs Thminos^ rlaro' nomma famtTf 
iHualrufue. giuvts uoLiliiate iltimoS\ 

Jh-vilu. 

, SKNECA. 

In tin excursion 1 made some months to the coun- 

U of , I paid a visit to Antonio, an old acqviaint- 

niKo of my father’s, whom I had kjK>\sn from my 
iid’ancy. Ho had been exceedingly attentive to me 
when a boy ; and, as he was sonuMliing oi' a sports- 
man, my guardians often permitted me to aceom^ 
pnny him to the held, \v!ier<?, as indeed on everv 
occasion, lie treated me with the case and freedom of 
a companion and an ecpial. This behaviour, so dif- 
ferent from that to which boys are generally ac- 
customed, while it flattered my self-imporUinco, 
gave me so much favour antj a^Teclion for Ahlonia^ 
that I never, saw him afterwards, without feeling 
those agreeable sensationsf which accompany (hft 
recollection of that liappy period off life, whim we 
catch the pleasures of,the moment, equally regardlesH 
of what i* p#5t or to come. 

I had not heard of Antonio for many months. 
When I arrived at the village where he lived, I 
hastened to his house any previous inquiry. 

The countimauce of the servant made me suspect all 
was not well ; Imd, when I entered his apartment, 1 
found him in the last stage of a dropsy. The sensa- 
tions that crowded on my mind at the squalid and 
u 3 
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death- lilce appearance oy the good old man, so dif- 
lerent from those in which I was prepared to indulge, 
bad almost overcome me ; but the growing emotion 
was checked by the countenance with which he be- 
held it. IJJo sooner was I seated, than, taking my 
hand, ‘ What a change,’ said he, with a lo()k of 
.melancholy composure, * i*^ here, since you last saw 
me! — 1 was two years older tlian your father^i had 
Jie been alivfj, lie would have been seventy-four 
next CUirislina^?.’ 

The ])articulars of the conversation, though they 
have made a lasting impression on my mind, would 
be uninteresting to many ol my readers ; but as the 
liiieof Amonio will afford an important lesson to the 
younger part ol’ them, I give the following short 
account of it, as the subject of this and the subso- 
quent paper. , 

The father of Antonio was one of the first men 
of family in Scotland, who had been bred to the 
profession of a merdiaiit ; in which ho was so suc- 
cessful, that about the beginning of this century 
he had aci^uired the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds* whicli was, at that time, reckoned no ' in- 
considerable fortune. He had two children who 


survived him; Antonio, and a daughter, Leonora, 
.who was several years* younger than, her brother. 
As the father hud received* a libl&ral education, lie 


was attentive to 'bestow the same benefit upon his 
aon ; but, being equally sensi^jle of the advantages 
of industry, he wak, at the same timey determined, 
that he should be educated to some profession or 
employment, though he .did not restrain him in his 
choice. Antonio, on bis seconded his father’s 
views. His genius inferior to none 6f his con- 
jogporaries ; allowii^ ^ fox some kittle excesses, 
Ilyich the liveliness Rud pliancy of his disposition 
en^ged him he exce^ed them all in the assi- 
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duity of his application ; an^ as his manners Wero 
at the s*ame time mild an^ spirited, he was both be- 
loved and respected by his companions. 

Being arrived at an age which made it necessary * 
to regulate his studies by the profession ho^ was to • 
follow, he made choice of that of physic, which, 
including the different brandies of science usui^lly 
connected with it, may be said to embrace the 
whole study of Mature; to these he Applied ra- 
ther as a jihilosopher than as one who intended to 
be a practitioner in the art; he was, nevertheless, 
preparing to take his decree, when the death of - 
his father left him, at the age of twenty, possessed ’^ 
of a handsome fortune. 

Antonio continued his studies for some time with 
his usual assiduity; but, finding his income more 
than sufiicient for his wants, he gave up all 
thoughts of engaging in practice. Ilis house be- 
came the rendezvous of his former school-compa- . 
nioris, many of them the son% of the first families 
in the kingdom, who were now entering into life* 
(1 speak of a period above fifty years ago), and 
who found themselves flattered by those engaging 
manners in the man, which had attached them to 
the boy. , # • i 

In consequence of these connexions, Antonio 
found himself enga^d id a line of life to which he 
had been little accustomed ; but, as* he had mixed ; 
the study of polite li\pratare with science, and wee 
master of tfa« exercises of dancing, fencing, and 
riding, he soon acquried that ease in his addiM and. 
conversation, ' which mark • the gentleman, while 
<they hide the man of {paftiiog from a commoo ob** 
server. Hi9 good-nature audabenevoleoce, proceed- 
ing from an enlarged and Ubetd mind, prevented 
him from viewing, with too*Wei^ an eye, the oc- 
casional excesses of some of his ctwpasions ; 
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«l^iant taste, and a so^nd understanding, prevented 
him from engaging in them |po dt^epiy. 

Antonio's time was now mostly spent among the 
great. He made long and frequent visits at their 
seats in^the. country ; he joined them in e.\cur.sions 
from time to time to the dilferent courts on the 
continent ; and, when he was not idft-oad he resided 
almost constantly itu London, or the nt^ighhourliood ; 
80 that he fiecame, in a great inoasuTo. a stranger in 
his own country. 

Among the companions of Antonio were two sons 

of the Earl of W — , who Avere particularly 

attached to him. Their* father was not more en- 
vied by the ambitious for the distinguished rank ho 
held in the couucilb of his Sovereign, than by the 
wise and moderate for being father to two of the 
most promising young men of the age. 'J'hey had 
been acquainted with Antonio from their infancy. 
They had grown up at the same schools, and stu- 
died under the same^maslers. After an absence of 
•three years, they happened to meet at Venice, 
where Antonio had the good fortune to render 
them essential service, in extricating them from 
difficulties in which the impetuosity of the best 
con*dttioned young ^meii wdll sometimes involve 
them, especially in a foreign country. They re- 
turned together to Britain. * I'lie?!* father, w^ho knew 
their former connexion with Antonio, and had heard 
of their recent obligation \p him, expressed his 
sense of it in very Battering terms, «nd earnestly 
wished for aH opportunity to reward it, 

I have seen few men who were proof against 
the att^tion of ministers.* Tjiough it does not always 
gratify, it seldom fai|» to excite three \)f the most 
owsrful passions, mity, antbitiom, and avarice, 
btotiio, r am afraid, ttid not form an exception to 
rate. Though natunilly an economist, bis 
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ifKxii' of life bad consider^ly impaired his fortune. 
IJe kjieu this; but he knfw not exactly to what 
extent. He receiVcd gentle remonstrances on the 
subject from some of his relations in Scotland, who 
remembered his virtues. In the letters of his sister 
Leonora (w'ho stdl retained that affection ai^d attach- 
ment to her brother which his attention to h^r, both 
before and after her father’s death, had impressed 
upon her mind), he perceived an anxiety, for which 
he could not otlu*rvvise account than froiTi her appre- 
hensions about the situation of his affairs. The pa- 
tronage of the Karl of W presented itself 

as a remedy. I'o him, ther(‘fore, he determined to 
apply. The intimacy in which he lived with his 
sons, the friendly manner in which the Earl himself 
always behaved to him, made this appear an easy 
rnaltor to Antonio ; but be was unaccustomed to ask 
favours even from the great. His spirit rose at the 
consciousness of their having become necessary ; and 
he sunk in his ow^n esteem in being reduced to uso 
the language of solicitation foi^somcthing like a pecu*- ^ 
niary favour. After several fruitless attempts, hfl 
could bring himself no farther than to give a distant 
liint to his companions, the sons of the Earl, It was 
sufficient to them ; and, at the next interview with ^ 
their father, Antonio received th^i^ost frieiidly^ssur-* ** 
ances of bein^sooii provided for in some way suited . 
to his taste and disposition. • 

Elated with these hopc.s, he retarded, after a ten 
years’ absence, to visU his friends in Scotland^ and , i 
to examine irfto the^situation of his affairs. Ctf thnj^l 
£^0.000 left by his father, there was little tnore than ;" 

0,000 remaining ; and llie half of that sum be- 
longed to his sister Leoqpra. The koowli^ge of this 
made uo gfcat impression on this mind, as hn was 
certain of being'amply provided for : meanwhile* he 
thought it his duty to put his'siste)r!8 fortune in safe-. 
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ty 5 and, by his whole b^avioiir to her during a iruie 
tnoaths' residence in Scotland, he conllrmed that love 
ROd affection which hia morAarly conduct had jusiK 
{neriud. 

V IX 
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Antonio returned to London about the breaking out 
of the Spauisli war m 1739. The parties in the 
State ran high ; the minister was attacked on all 
sides, in a language somewhat more decent than what 
is in use among the patriots of the present day, 
lhoo|rh it Wiis not, on that account, less poignant and 

severd^ Antonio’s •patron, the Earl ofW , 

took part with the minister, ^ud bpih h® and his sons, 
who were by this tirnS in parliament, seemed so 
much occupied Vith ihc affairs of the public, that 
Antonio was unwjiling to distij^’b them with any 
private application for himself, until th^ ferment was 
‘ somewhat subsided. Jn the meantime, he continued 
his usual mode of life? ^ud, though he could not 
help observing, that many 4 )f the great^ men with 
whom he had been Accustomed to converse on the 
moat easy and familiaf terms, began to treat him with 
^a^rbidding ceremony^ more disgusting to a mind of 
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si^nsibility llian downright iiisolence ; still the con- 
scionshess of his shuation prevented him from le- 
noiiiicing a society in which the secret admonitione 
of his heart freqiufiitly told him he could not continue^ 
without forfeiting the strongest supjiort of virtue and 
honour, a proper rcupcctfor himself. 

Sir Robert Walpole was at last obliged to resign, 
and along witli him a few of his friends^ w'ho were 
most obnoxious to the leaders of the successful party. 

The Earl of W was not of the number; he 

still preserved his place in the cabinet ; and the new 
and the old ministers having adjusted their diiferent 
pretensions, a calm tranquillity succeeded, as the less 
powerful and disappointed patriots, rendered suspi- 
cious by the defection of their principal leaders, 
could not at once connect themselves into a formid- 
able opposition. 

Antonio thought this a proper time to renew his 
application. That delicacy which made him formerly 
shrink at the idea of asking a* pecuniary favour was 
now no more ; his growing necessities, and tlie habits 
of submission they produced, had blunted the fine 
feelings of independence, and he could now, though 
unnoticed, dance attendance at the levees of the ^^eat, 
like one who had never felt, Iwinself their equal. 
Fortunately there soon happened a vacancy in an^ 

oftice in the department of rtie Earl ofW 

which was every way suited to Anfonio. He 
destly reminded the Sari ol his ^former promiaos 
and, having made the first application, his 
was instantly granted. At that moment LordCJ— ^ 
who was supposed to be Prime Minister, 
ask tlie office for the son^oi a butcher in lLe»4, who 
was returniflg officer in a borou|;u where was# 
g contested electioft. The Earl^ oC told tilt 

' minister, that be had just now pronpitd it to tluH 
gentleman} pointing to Antonio. The mioifter 
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liad frequently seen Aiitonio, and was not unac- 
‘ quainted with his character — congratulated him with 
much seeming cordiality ; and, turning to the Earl of 
W — ^ paid liim many compliments on liis be- 

stowing the otlice upon one of so distinguished merit; 
‘ That consideration,’ added he, ‘ can compensate for 
the disappointment I feel in not having obtained it 
for the persQn T mentioned to your lordship.’ An- 
tonio was too well acquainted with the language of 
the court not to. understand the tendency of all this. 

The Earl of W immediately observed, that, 

to oblige his lordship, h^3 had no doubt Antonio 
would readily give up the promise. This was in- 
stantly done ; and these tw'o noble persons vied with 
each other in their oifers of service : he was given to 
understand, that the first opportunity should be taken 
to provide for him in a manner exceeding his wishes. 

Though Antonio was not, upon the whole,* very 
well pleased with this incident, he endeavoured to 
^comfort himself with reflecting, that he had now ac- 
quired a right of going directly to the minister,* which 
was so much the more agreeable, as he plainly per- 
ceived that the sons of the Earl of W , though 

the3fcstill behaved to him with more ease and attention 
than many others 6 f •his former companions, would, 
like the rest, soon be estranged frpm him. At school, 
at college, on their tra\%ls, and even for some time 
after their return, theiV pursuits were the same. Whe- 
ther it was instruction or eiKertainment, they were 
mutually assisting to each /Other, and they found An- 
tonio to be in every thing their equal, perhaps ini 
some things their supdirjpr. The scene was now 
changed* In the midst of their family and relations, 
jipssessed of the advdhtitious, though dazzling quaii- 
^des of rank and foftqne, the real merit of Antonio 
■^as hardly perceived. They now found him to be in 
ne things their inferior. This alone would have, 
.3 
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in time, put an ond to their inl^nucy, unles^^ like many 
others; he would hwe contented himself with acting 
the part of an hnmhle aUendanl. Having onCe o}i<?ned ' 
to their views the career of ambition, and the prospect 
^ of rising in the state, they estimated their frrendsliips 
by the extent of their political influence. Vfriue and 
merit were now out of the question, or were at best but 
secondary considerations. Former services, compared 
to the objects in which they were now engaged, sunk 
to nothing; at the same time, u consciousness of duty 
Jed them to behave civilly to a mrfn they had once 
esteemed, and who hod done nothing to forfeit their 
good opinion. Perhaps, e^en if applied to in a for- 
tunate moment, when impelled by a sudden emana- 
tion of half-<!?xtinguished virtue, they might have 
exerted themselves to serve him ; but ihct^e exertions 
would not have been of long continuance ; they 
would soon have been smothered by cold political 
prudence. 

After two years solicitatioa, during which his 
patrons sometimes cajoled him with promises, and,, 
at others, hardly deigned to take notice of his re- 
quest, Antonio gave up all hopes of success. His 
fortune was now totally gone. His friends in ScoN 
land had frequently informed him of this ; but he 
continued to .solicit and to receive small sums of 
money from time t(f tiine,Jwhiph he was in hopes of 
being soon able to repay. These Jiopes being ex- 
tinguished, he could qot ask for more. He had also- 
contracted several debts to the different tradesmen he 
employed. He frankly told them his situation j but 
they remembered the libertdity of his conduct and 
behaviour in the days of his prosperity, and would 
not use the •barbarous right oj imprisonment to in- 
crease his calamities. , 

The accumulated distress Ho which Antonio was 
now exposed, was more than he coold beer. After 

voj„ wxv. I 
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combating some time the agitation of his mind, 
he was seized with a slow fever, tattended with* a de- 
' lirium, which made it necessary to acquaint his friends. 
His sister Leonora hastened to his relief. At the end 
of some weeks, his health was so far re-established, 
that she Ventured to propose his undertaking a jour- 
ney to Scotland : to which he at last consented, but 
. not without reluctance. 

He learned, by degrees, that the money he re- 
ceived for the last tvv o years he resided in Loudon, 
had come fronr Leonora ; that she had paid all his 
debts there, and with the small remains of her for- 
tune, had purchased an annuity of an hundred and 
fifty pounds for his and her own life. In a short 
time, they retired to a village in the county of——, 
not far iVom my fatlier's residence, who had been an 
, early acquaintance of Antonio’s. My father joined 
bis endeavours to those of Leonora to recover him 
from that depression of spirits into which his misfor- 
tunes, and the reflocfiori on his past conduct, had 
^rown him. They at last succeeded, and saw him, 
with pleasure, regain those mild and engaging man- 
ners which they had formerly admired. But liis spirit 
and vivacity could not be restorcKl. He seemed to en- 
gagedn the usual pastimes and occupations of a coun- 
try li& rather w^ith patience than satisfaction, and to 
mfir society as a duty jvhith he Owed to a sister who 
had preserved him, and to those friends who show'ed 
so much solicitude for his happiness, rather than to 
cigoy it as a source of pleasure and entertainment to 
hhnself. If ever he was animated, it was in the com- 
. pany of a few young n^u who Looked up to him for 
^ rastruction. He entertained them, not with murmur- 
ings against the world^ or complaints of the injustice 
or depravity of maE\^ind. His pictures of society 
m&e nattering and agreeable, as giving the mostex- 
l|n«hre acopo .£qt laicercise of the active virtuss. 
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‘ My young friends/ he wa^vont to say, ‘ carry with 
you nito the world* a spirit of independence, and a 
proper respect for yourselves. 'These are the guar- 
dians of virtue. No man can trust to others for his 
support, or forfeit his own good opinion with impu- 
nity. Extravagant desires and ill-founded hopes 
pave the way for disappointment, and dispose ns. to 
cover our own errors with the unjust accusation of 
othero. Society i-. supported by a reciprocation of 
good ofl^es ; and, though virtue and humanity will 
girCf justice cannot dnnaiid^ a favour, without a re- 
coin pence. W arm and generous friendships are tome- 
times, nay, I hope, often (Ound in the world ; but, in 
those changes and vicmsitudes of life which open new 
views, and form new connexions, the old are apt to 
be weakened or lorgottcn. Family and domestic 
Iriendahips,’ would he add with a sigh, ‘will generally 
be found the most lasting and sincere ; but hero, my 
friends, you will think me prejudiced \ you all know 
luj obligations to Leonora.’ • 

A ntouio and Leonora are now no more ; be died 
a few days after my last visit. His sister he had 
buried about a twelvemonth before ; and I have 
often heard him mention, with a kind of melancholy 
satisfaction, that, to her other .distresaes, therg had 
not been a^d^d the regret of being left behind him. 

U. • V* . 
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$u}}t fAcryyno! rcritm, et mcnicm ynoitalla tanguvt. 

v;rg. 

The ronsidoration of death has been always made 
use of, by the n^iOraiist artd the divine, as a powerful 
incentive to virtue and to piety. From the iincer- 
tainty of life, they have endeavoured to sink the esti- 
mation of its pleasures, ai\d, if they could not strip 
the seductioitti of vice of their present enjoyment, at 
least to load them with the fear of tlu'ir end. 

Voluptuaries, on the other hand, have, from a 
similar reflection, endeavoured to enhance the value, 
•and persuade to the enjoyment, of temporal delights. 
They have advised us to pluck the roses which would 
otherwise soon wither of themselves, to seize the 
moments w hich .we could not long command, and, 
i!iifc^time was un avoidably ihietiiig, to crown its flight 
with joy. * , 

^ Of neither of thesf persuasives, whether of the 
moral or the licentious, the severe or the gay, have 
the effects been great. Lifc^ must necessarily con- 
sist of active scenes, which exclude fsoxn its general 
tenor the leisure of nteditation, and the influence of 
‘ thought. The schemes of the busy will not be 
checked by the uncertainty of their event, nor the 
amusements of the di||sipated be either controlled or 
endeared by the shortness of their duration. Even 
fhh' cell of the Anehdrite, and the cloister of the 
^onk, have their business and their pleasures ; for 
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Study Jtxay become busing, and abstraction plea- 
sure,* when they engage the* mind, and occupy the f 
time. A man may even enjoy 4he present, and for- ] 
get the future, at the very moment in which he is ' 
writing of the insignificancy of the former, and the 
importance of the latter. 

It w'ere easy tx> show the wisdom and benignity of 
Providence, Providence ever w'ise and benign, in this 
particular of our constitution ; but it would be trite 
to repeat arguments too obvious not to have been 
often observed, and too just not to have been always 
allowed. 

But, though neither the^ situation of the world, nor 
the formation of our minds, allow the thoughts of fu- 
turity or death a constant or prevailing effect upon 
our lives, they may surely sometimes, not unseason- 
ably, press upon our imagination ; even exclusive of 
their moral or religious use. There is a sympathetic 
enjoyment which often makes it not only better^ but' 
more delightful, to go to the h^usc of mourning than to 
the home of feasting. • 

Perhaps I felt it so, when, but a few days since, I 
attended the funeral of a young lady, who was tom, 
in the bloom of youth and beauty„from the arms of 
a father who doated on her, of a family by wh^uTshei 
was adored: I think I would not have exchanged 
iny feelings at the«time for all the mirth which gaiety 
could inspire, or all the pleasure which luxury could 
bestow. 

Maria wa^dn her twentieth year. To the beauty, 
of her form, and excellence eff h^r natural disposi^ 
tion, a parent equally incbilgent and atteutive had 
done the fullest justice. 4;o accomplish het person, 
and to cultivate her mftid, ev^ry endeavour had been 
used ; and they had been atti^ded with that success 
which they commonly mee^Vnth, wtlen not pieuphtcd 
by mistaken fondness or untimely vanity. Fem 
I 3 
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' young ladies have altraoCed more admiration ; none 
tever lelt it less: with ali the charms of beauty, and 
|4hc polish of eclucalion, the plainest were not less 
'^leiffeelecl, nor the most ignorant less assuming. She 
' died when every longue was eloquent of her virtues, 
when every hope w as ripening to reward them. 

, It is by such private and domestic distresses, that 
the softer cmotiorib of the heart are most strongly ex- 
cited. The ,fall of more important personages is com- 
monly distant from our observation ; but even where 
it happens under our imnu'diate notice, there is a 
mixture of other feelings by which our compassion is 
‘ weakened. The eminenll)i 4 »‘reat, or extensively use- 
ful, leave behind them a train of interrupted views, 
and disappoiiiied expectations, by which the distress 
is complicated beyond the simplicity of pity. But 
the death of one w ho, like Maria, w as to. shed the in- 
llueuce of her virtues over the age of a father and the 
. childhood of her sisters, presents to us a little view' of 
family aflliction, which every eye can perceive, and 
. every heart can feel. On scenes of public sorrow and 
/ .national regret, we gaze as upon those gallery pictures 
which strike us with w onder and admiration ; domes- 
'^v tic calamity is like the miniature of a friend, which 
we^ji^^ar in our bosoms, and keep Ibr secret looks and 
, solitary enjoyment. • • 

The last time 1 saw Majjia wag in the midst of a 
crowded assembly of flie fashionable and the gay, 
where she fixed *all eyes by the gracefulness of her 
motions, and the n^ive dignityiof her mien ; yet so 
tempered was that superiority which They conferred 
^ with gentleness and modesty, tliat not a murmur was 
; heard, either from the *rivalship of beauty, or the 
envy of homelin^lss. Fiom •that scene transition 
so violent to the hearse and the jpall, the grave 
, agg^ the sod, that ofic9 or twice my imagination 
rebel to my senses; I beheld the objects 
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around me as the painting oda dream, and thought of 
Maria as living stilL^ ^ 

I was soon, however, recalled^ to the sad reality. , 
The figure of her father bending over the grave of 
his darling child ; the silent suffering composure in 
wliich his countenance was fixed ; the tears of his 
attendants, whose grief was light, and capable of 
tears ; these gave me back the truth, and reminded 
me that 1 should see her no more. There was a 
flow of ‘sorrow with which 1 suffered myself to bo 
borne along, with a rnelancboly kiivd of indulgence ; 
but when her father dropped the cord with which he 
had helped to lay his Mai|ia in the earth, its sound on 
the coffin chilled my heart, and horror for a moment 
took place of pity ! 

It was but for a moment. — He looked eagerly into 
the grave ; made one involuntary motion to stop the 
assistants who were throwing the earth into it ; then, 
suddenly recollecting himself, clasped his hands to- 
gether, threw up his eyes to heaven ; and then first I 
saw a few tears drop from them. I gave language to 
all this. It spoke a lesson of faith, and piety, an<{ 
resignation, I went away sorrowful, but my sorrow 
was neither ungentle nor unmanly ; cast on this world 
a glance rather of pity than of enmity ; on the 
look of humbleness and hope !* 

Such, I am*persivaded,»will commonly be the effect 
of scenes like that 1 have described, on minds neither* 
frigid nor unthinking ; for of feelings like these, the 
gloom of the ascetic is*ds little susceptible as the levity 
of the giddy. * There needs a certain pliancy of mind, 
which society alone can give, though its vic^ often 
destroy, to render us capable of that gentle melancholy 
which makQB sorrow pleasant, and affliction useAi^^ ^ 

It is not froi||^ a melancholy*of this sort, that fflen' 
^are prompted to the cold unfsuitful virtues of moiddah 
solitude. These are often the effects rather of pa&ioit' 
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secluded than repressed, %-alher of temptation avoided 
than overcome. The crucifix iijid the I'Oftar^, the 
^ deAlJishead and the hnnes, if custom has not made them 
' indilFerent, will rather chill desire than excite virtue ; 
but, amidst the warmth of social afteciion, and of 
social sympathy, the heart will feel the weakness, and 
enjoy the duties, of human' ‘y. 

Perhaps it will he .said, that such situations, and 
such reflectirtns as the foregoing, will only affeet minds 
already too tender, and be disregarded by those who 
need the lessons 'they imjiart. But this. I apprehend, 
is to allow too much to the force of habit, and the re- 
, sistance of prejudice. 1 «wiU not pretend to assert, 
that rooted principles, and long-established conduct, 
are suddenly to be changed by the effects of situation, 
or the elot^uence of sentiment ; but if it be granted 
tliat such change ever took place, who shall determine 
by what imperceptible motive, or accidental impression, 
it was first begun? And, even if the influence of such 
a call to thought can pnly smother, in its birth, one 
^allurement to evil, or confirm one wavering purpose 
to virtue, I shall not have unjustly commended that 
occasional indulgence of pensiveness and sorrow, 
which will thus, be rendered not only one of tlic re- 
but one of the improvements, of life. 
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N** 73. TUESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1780. 


The Essay contained in this and the following inun- 
bor, was some lime ago^reccived from a gentleman of 
distinguished name in the literary world. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

In the course of his various inquiries into human 
nature, your illustrious kinsman, the SprtT4TOR, did 
not overlook DutAMiNo; on which he has given us 
many ingenious and useful observations. Having all 
my life been a great dreamer of dreams, I also have 
made some remarks upon that mysterious phaenome- 
non, which, [ flatter myself, may be. acceptable to the 
author of the Mirror, as I believe some of thcr.i urtf** 
new, and not pnworthy of notice. 

1 shall not take tip mttch ^of your time with the 
opinions of the ancients in regard to the immediate 
cause of dreaming. Epicurus fancied, that an in- 
finite multitude of suti&e images,* some flowing from 
bodies, some formed of their own accord, an^ others 
made up of different things variously combined, 
were continually moviiig tip and down in the;>air^ 
about us; and that the^ imi^es, being of 
fineness, penetiate our bodici^; and, striking upon 
the mind, give rise to that mbdo of perception wnicli 
we call Imagination; and to which he refers die 
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origin both of our waking thoughts and of our dreams. 
AriNtotle seems to think’, that evety object of outward 
sense makes upon .the human soul, or upon some 
other part of our frame, a certain impression, which 
remains for some lime after the object that made it is 
gone, and which, being afterwards recognised by the 
mind in sleep, gives rise to those visions that then 
present themselves. Thei^e opihions, if one were to 
examine tham, w'ould be found either to amotint to 
nothing that can be understood, or to ascribe to hu- 
man thought a sort of maleflal nature, which is per- 
fectly inconceivable. 

Neither shall I trouble* you with enumerating live 
different species of dreams acknowledged by some of 
the ancients, and particularly described by Macro- 
bius. Dreams are, indeed, of different sorts and 
characters ; but 1 see no reason why they may not 
be divided into five hundred classes, as well as 
into five. IVly own remarks I shall set down 
without metliod, and in the order in. which they 
jOccur to me. 

Though some of our dreams are exceedingly wild 
and extravagant, others are more regular, and more 
like real life. "^VUen the mind is at ease, and the 


in health, we are apt to dream of our ordinary 
business. The passfons, too, whiejf occupy the 
mind when awake, an^ the ob^^cts and causes of 
those passions, ^ire apt to recur in sleep, though, for 
tlie most part, under some ^ disguise; accompanied 
with painful circumstances wfien we ^re in trouble, 
and with more pleasing ideas w hen we are happy. To 
this the poets attend ; apd, in describing the dreams 


Uieir lieroes and heroieves, are caret ul to give them 
Resemblance to ihjir reaT fortune. Dido, w'hen 
^jkrfsakeii by /Eneas, ^reams that she is going a long 
' alone, and seeking her Tyrians in a desert 
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Thus milling, as it were, iii oiu image, tin* two 
pa‘«sious that engrossed hei through the day, love to 
her people, and a sense ol hei toilorn condition, 
Kloisa, btpdiaied tor ever fiom hci liiend, dreams ol 
hting igdiii happ) m Iiih company, but, the next 
moment, bays she, 


* — McthiokstiL v*iDdoitnK go 

Thiou^h droll V wasttis, ami wiep tich other’s woe, 
Whctciound some inoulds.1111,;; to^tr pile i\) cietps, 

\nd lo«>bros\M tucks hin^ iioddmg o\i tlic deeps. 
Sudden >011 uiouiitf you bu kon tium the skies. 

Clouds interpose, waveb loar, and winds aiise. 

On these occasions, the poet will not describe a 
dieam t \ ictly like the real circumstances oi the 
dreamer , he makes it only a soil of dark allegorical 
similitude , and this wc approve of, because we know 
that It is according to nature. For a reason to be' 
gnen m the s( quel, it will appear to be mercifully 
oideied by Pi evidence, that our dreams should thus 
(lijffft hoin our waking tlioughts: and, from what 
we know of the influence uf -otlr passions upon the 
general tenor ‘dI our thinking, we need not wonder 
that there should be, notwitliblanding, some amlogy 
between them It is this mixture 'of resemblance 
and diversit), that makes some ol our dreams alieg^* 
ncal. But, wlft»n that happens, an attentive observer^ 
who IS flee iioni supeidtition, will find that they 
allude not to w hat is futurq, ^but to what is presy^t 
or past, unless where weshave been antMsipating 8d|||||^ 
future event*; in which case ou? dreams may possiiWy 
lesemble our conjectures. £{ 0 ^, if oOr 
be right) aid if oui dreams resemhik d>em, ix may 
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happen that there shall Ve a likeness between a cer- 
tain dream and a future occurrende ; but in this* there 
is nothing more supernatural, th^n that 1 should 
dream to-night of what I have been employed in to- 
day ; for this is nothing more than a particular train 
' of thought impressed upon us in sleep, by a certain 
previous train of thought into which reason and 
experience had led us w'hon awake. For example : 
When 1 see a man dissipating his fortune by de- 
bauchery, 1 may^ w'itli reason, apprehend that disease 
and poverty will soon overtake him. If this con- 
jectuto trouble me in the day-time, it may also recur 
in sleep, accompanied with some visionary circum- 
stances ; and 1 shall dream, perhaps, that 1 see him 
in rags and misery. Suppose this really to happen 
soon after, what opinion urn 1 to entertain concerning 
my dream ? Surely I have no more reason to con- 
sider it as prophetical, than I have to look upon 
the conjecture which gave rise to it as the effect of 
inspiration. 

Soine of our dreams bear little or no resemblance 
10 any thing that ever before occurred to our senses, 
or fancy. But this is not common, except in bad 
tibeA^h. dt holds true in general, that dreams are an 
imitation, though dften a very extravagant one, of 
reality. ^ • 

There are people who observe, that one particular 
dream frcquenfly returns upon them. Socrates, in 
the Phaedo of Pla^o, tells his> friend, that he had all 
his life been haunted with a vision df this kind, in 
which one seemed to say to him, that he ought to 
study music. If this V^etition of dreams he the 
of habit, which is net unlikely, we may from 
Learn the expedidi^tcy of concealing *such as are 
jdilllgreeable, and bfhii|hing them fA>m our thoughts 
sooa as we cfto. ladeed, it is a vulgar obsorvatioD, 
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that they \\ho never speak elf dreams are not often 
tioubled with them. * 

Intemperance of every kind, inVatin^ or drinkinp;, 

111 sleep or watching, in rest or exercise, tends to 
make dreams disagreeable ; and therefore, one end 
of dreaming may be, to recommend sobriety and 
moderation. For the time we may employ in sleep 
bears a great proportion to the whole of human 
life; and, if there be any expedient for rendering 
that portion of our time agreeable, it. is surely worth 
while to put It in practice. Habits of \irtue and 
soberness, the repression of turbulent desires and the 
indulgence of fiious, social, and cheerful dispobitions, 
are, foi the most part, effectual in giving that light- 
ness* to the animal spirits, and that calm temperature 
to the blood, which pioniote thoughts pleasurable 
through the day, and sweet slumber and easy dreams 
by night. 

The ancients thought, that morning dreams come 
nearest the truth, fii the morning, no doubt, the 
perspiration and digestion continued through tha 
night will make the stomach, and the whole frame 
of the body, more composed and cool than when we 
go to sleep ; and hence, perhaps, it' is not absurd • 
to say, that dreams may be mord regular th6n, and 
more like real 4ife, But if we liave passed the ear- 
lier hours of the morning* without sleep, and fall^ a 
dozing about the time we usually rise, bur dreams are 
seldom agreeable, anti eur slumber is rather stupify- 
ing than salutary ; whence we may perhaps infer, 
that it is the intention of Nature that we should rise 
early, and at a stated hour. ^ • 

As agreeable thought*^ accompany ^od healthy ^ 
as violent {fhssious, and even* frenzy, are^tbe 
tendants of certain diseases;, as* dulness and coirfk* 
aion of thought may be occasioned by a loaosd 
etomach; and as the swallowing o( much 
VOL« 3UUT. K 
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liquor produces a tpmporary madness ; — as our 
thoughts, 1 say, when wc arc* awake, are sb much 
determined by oui^ bodily habit, it is no wonder that 
they should be still more liable to such influence 
when we are asleep. Accordingly, certain dreams 
do, for the most part, accompany certain positions 
and states of the body. When our breathing is iji 
any degree interrupted, by our head fcdlirig awry, 
by the bed-clothes pressing on our mouth or nos- 
trils, or by any internal disorder, we are apt to dream 
of going, with great uneasiness, through narrow 
passages, wdiere we are in danger of suffocation. 
Wlien the stale of the stomach and bowels occasions 


any convulsive motion in the jaws, a thing not un- 
common iu sleep, and which frequently produces a 
strong compression and grinding of the teeth, we 
are apt to dream that the teeth are loose, or falling 
out, or that our mouth is full of ])ius, or of some- 
thing very disagreeable. In cold weather too, when 
by any accident wc throw aside the bed-clothes, we 
sometimes dream of going naked. Of all these facts 
1 have often had experience ; and, if the thing could 
be accurately attended to, I make no doubt but 
,jnany of our dreams might be accounted for in the 
same manner ; and ^therefore, when we have an un- 
common dream, we ought not to ioek forward with 
djpprehenaion, as if it were to* be the forerunner of 
calamity ; but* rather backward, to see whether we 
can discover its ^cause, and* whjther, from such a 
discovery, we may not learn ^ometbing that may be 
profitable to our health. 

In some constitutions, certain dreams do generally 

S O before, or accompany the beginnings of certain 
&qase|. When, fdc example, there is Tiny tendency 
fever, we are apt jto dream of'ptirforuiing, with 
labour, some work, we knoiv not precisely 
whick-Wie never make any progress. This 
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imagination will occur in sleftp, even while one has 
no means of observmg, when awake, any symptom 
that could lead otic to suspect onc^s health to be in 
danger ; and, wlien it does occur, may it not give 
warning to make some change in the ordinary regi- 
men, to eat or drink less than usual, or have recourse 
to some of those other methods whereby acute disr 
tempers are prevented i In general, when ono is 
haunted more than usual, with disagreeable dreaihs, 
it may, I think, be taken as a sign tbat something is 
wrong in the constitution ; and therefore that tem- 
perance, fasting, or cxercise,,may be requisite to avert 
the .impending evil. And these are remedies which 
one may have recourse to ; and in regard to which 
one may venture to make a few experiments, al- 
most any circumstances. Agreeable dreams I would 
take for the signs of health, and accordingly consider 
them as good, and not evil. 

If you approve of these remarks, you shall have 
more on the same subject, in a few days, fiom 


Your’s, &c. 


Insomniosvs. 
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TO THfc: AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIH, 

‘ I NT my last 1 hinted that dreams may bo useful as 
physical admonitions. tVhat if 1 should go a step 
farther, and say that they may be serviceable as 
me^s of our moral improvement ? 1 will not aftirm, 
however, as some have done, that by them we may 
make a more acc^urate discovery of our temper 
and ruling passions, than by observing what passes 
in our minds when awake : For, ill sleep, we are 
very incompetent judges of ourselves, and of every 
thing else ; and one will dream of committing crimes 
with little remorse, which, if awake, one could not 
think of without horror. But as many of our pas- 
^sions are inflamed or allayed by the temperature of 
the body, this, P think, may be said with truth, 
that, by attending to what pusses in •sleep, we may 
sometimes discern \v4iat passions are predominant, 
and, conscquehtly, receive some useful cautions for 
^ the regulation of them. A mnn dreams, for example, 
that he is in a violent anger, and That he strikes a 
blow » which knocks a person down, and kills him. 
He awakes in horroi* at the thought of w^hat he 
has done, and of the punishment he thinks be 
)i?L3 reason to apprehend ; and while, “after a mo- 
ment’s recollection,* hp rejoices to* find that it is 
fat a dream, he will also be inclinable to form 
flSsfflutions against violent anger, lest it should, 
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one lime or other, hurry on to a real perpe- 
tration of' a like lyiture. If wc ever derive thb ' 

advantage from a dream, we cannot pronounce it 
useless. And, this, or a similar advantage, msty ' 
somoiiines be derived from dreaming. For why . 
may we not, in this way, reap improvement from a 
fiction of our ovvn fancy, as well as from a novel,, or 
a fable of ylllsop i 

One of the finest moral tales T ever^rcad, is an 
account of a dream in the Tatleu, w^hich, though 
it has every appearance of a real ' dream, compre- 
hends a moral so sublime and so interesting, that I 
question whether any man»who attends to it can ever 
forget it ; and if he remembers, whether he can ever 
cease to be the better for it. Addison is the author 
of the paper ; and I shall give the story ft his 
own elegant words, 

* I was once,’ says the Tatler, ‘ in agonies of 
grief that are unutterable, and in so great a dis- 
traction of mind, that I tliought myself even out 
of the yjossibility of receiving comfort. 'Phe oct 
casion was as follow^s: When I was a youth, in 
a part of the army which w'as' then quartered at 
Dover, I fell in love with an Agreeable young 
woman of a good family in ^ those parts, and had^ 
the satisfacti(^n of seeing my addresses kindly re*- 
eeived, which oi*casioifed ,the perplexity 1 ami; 
going to relate. Wo were, in a calm evening, 
verting ourselves, oi^jlhe top of a cliff, with^tljj^^ 
prospect of ihe sea; and tridfng away the time 
in such little fondnesses as are most ridiculous to 
people in business, and most agreeable to those 
in love. In the midst tff these our innocent en- 
dearments,* she snatched a ^per of verses out of 
my hand, and ran away w^b them. 1 vim fol- 
lowing her ; when on a sudden the ground, though 
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nt a considerable distance from the verge of the 
precipice, sunk under her, and throw her down 
from so prodigious .an height, upon such a range 
of rocks, as would have dashed her into ten thou- 
sand pieces, had her body been made of adamant. 
It is much easier for my reader to imagine my 
state of mind upon such an occasion, than for me 
to express it. 1 said to myself, It i.s not in the 
power of Heaven to relieve me — when 1 awaked, 
equally transported and astonished, to see myself 
drawn out of- an affliction, which, the very 
moment before, appeared to be altogether inex- 
tricable.’ c 

Wliat fable of uJilsop, nay of Homer, or of Virgil, 
conveys so fine a moral? Yet most people have, 
if 1 4nistnke not, met with such deliverances by 
means of a dream. And such a deliverance will 
every good man meet with at last, when ho js taken 
away from the evils of life, and avrakes in the re- 
gions of everlasting light and peace; looking back 
^upon the world, and all its troubles, with a surprise 
and a satisfaction, similar in kind, though incompa- 
rably higher in degree, to tliat which we now feci, 
when we escape /rom a terrifying dream, and open 
eyes upon the sw^eet serenity of a summer 
^ morning. Let us not ‘despise instruction, how mean 
soever the vehicle maj be that brings it. Even 
if it be a dreapi, let us learn to profit by it. For, 
r >yh 0 th'er asleep or awake, we are equally the care 
of Providence ; and neither h*dream, nor a waking 
thought, can 'occur to us without the permission 
of him in whom wc I^ve and move, and have our 
being. t. 

Some men dream more anifi others less and some, 
perhaps, though these are few, nonq at all. This 
C2mnot be fully accouifted for, from the different 
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degrees of health which different men enjoy, nor 
from dieir different ways of Tiife ; though these, and 
the like peculiarities, may no dgubt have some in- 
fluence. Persons who think much, and take little 
bodily exercise, will, perhaps, be found to be the 
greatest dreamers ; especially if their imagination be 
active, and their nervous system very sensible ; w hich 
last is too common an infirmity among men of learn- 
ing. The sleep of the labouring man is^sweet and 
sound ; and his dreams he rarely remembers : for 
the faculties of Ills mind are not much employed, his 
nerves are strong, and the sphere of his imagination 
is narrow. A? Nature dq^s nothing in vain, is it 
not probable that, to the constitutions of some people, 
dreaming may be more necessary, as a mental 
recreation, than to those of otliers f 'Fo meditate 
continually on one set of objects, is detrimental to 
health, and even to reason ; and, when one is op- 
pressed with low spirits, which often j)rocecd from 
this very cause, the physician never fails to recom- 
mend amusements, company, travelling, sea-voy,%ge'S, 
and other expedients, for leading the mind out of its 
old gloomy track, refresyng it with new ideas, and 
forcing it to exert itself with unusual energy, and in a 
new direction. 


Co, soft enthusia’itj (piit tfic ctypress groves, 

Nor to the rivulet’s Lonely moanings tune 
Your sad complaint. Go, seek the cheerful haunts 
Of men, and miiii;le the bustlii)g crowd. 

Lay s»5hemes for wealth, or power/ or fame, the wish 
Of nobler minds, and push them night and day. 

Or join the caravan in quest qf scenes 
New to the eye, and shifting every hour, 

Beyond tbe Alps, beyond the Appeiiines, 

Or, more ad\ entuvous, rush int# the 6eld 
Where war gro^rs hot, and ragdog^through the sky 
Tbe lofty trumpet swells the maddenkig, soul j 
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And rn the hardy camp^ and toihome marrb, 

Forget all softer and less manly cares. 

. ARMSTRONG. 


Mor, therefore, who think more than others, may 
have more need than other? have, of that amusement 
and variety which is produced by dreaming. Cer- 
tain it is, that dreams arc often a relief to those who 
are in perplexity, or who have long been ruminating 
upon disagreeable objects, or upon any one set of 
ideas which they cannot easily get rid of. Nor is it 
necessary in order to eftect this, that a dream should 
in itself be pleasing. Sdenes of difficulty, and even 
of danger, an), a? we have seen, recommended to tin* 
patient oppressed with melancholy; and, if a dream 
shall only give a new impulse, even for a short time, 
to the minds of those pt^rsons of whom I now speak, 
it may do them an important service, however dis- 
agreeable in itself. Seldom, indeed, are they happy 
in their dreams, w'hosc faculties are worn out with 
much thinking. 

Dreams depend, in part, on the state of the air. 
That which has power over the passions may reason- 
ably be presumed to have power over the thoughts 
of men. For the* thoughts that occur to a mind 
actuated by any passion, are ahvaj^s congenial to 
that passion, and tend td encoilrage it. Now, most 
peopre know i)y experience, how effectual, in pro- 
ducing joy and hope, are ^ pure skies and sunshine, 
and that a long 'continuance of dark weather brings 
on solicitude and mdancholy. This is particularly 
the case with^ those bersons whose nervous system 
has been weakened ojr ^ sedentary life and much 
thinking, and ihey,^ as I hinted formerly, are most 
subject to troublesonje dreams. ‘If the external 
jir can affect the knotibna of so heavy a substance as 
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mercury, in the tube of ttie barometer, we need 
not wonder that it slioiild ailbet those liner liquids 
that circulate through the human body. And if 
our passions and thoughts, when wc arc awake, may 
be variously modified by the consistency, defect, or 
redundance of these liquids, and by the state of the 
tubes through which they circulate, need we tvonder 
that the same thing should happen in slet^, when our 
ideas, dis(‘ngagod Irom the control of reason, may be 
supposed to be more obsequious to material impulse? 
Wlien the air is loaded with gross vapour, dreams , 
are generally disagreeable, to persons of a delicate 
constitution. 

If, then, our thoughts in sleep may receive form 
and colour from so many circumstances ; from the 
general state of our health, from the present state of 
the stomach and fluids, from the temperature of 
the air, from the position of external objects in 
contact with our body, and from the tenor of our 
thoughts through the day ^ ; shall we be surprised^ 
at the variety of our dreams? and when any un- 
common or disagreeable dream occurs, is it not 
more rational to refer it to one or other of these 
causes, than to terrify ourselves with a foolish con- * 
ceit, that it is supernatural, arid ’betokens calamity ? , 
How often, during the; day, , do thoughts arise, ; 
which we cannot account forj as uncommon perhaps ,/ 
and incongruous, as those which compose our'^ 
dreams! Once, after* aiding thirty miles in a very 
high wind, T remember to have passed a night 
of dreams that were, beyond description, terrible; 
insomuch, that I at last fo^nd it exf^edient to keep 
myself awake, that I ntight no more be tormented 
with them. Had I been sSperstitious, 1 should 

/ * See Number 
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have thought that some disaster was impending. 
But it occurred to lae, that the tempestuous weather 
I had encountered the preceding day might be the 
occasion of all those horrors; and I have since, in 
some medical author, met with a remark to justify 
the conjecture. A very shght cause may check tliat 
insensible perspiration which is so necessary to 
health ; and when this happens, we cannot expect 
that our dreams should be so euvsy as at other times. 
Let no one, then, be alarmed at an uncommon 
dream. It is probably nothing more than a symp- 
tom of a trilling bodily disorder ; and, if so, it lias 
nothing more to do with futurity, nor is one whit 
more supernatural, than a cut finger, or a pang of the 
tooth-ache. 

Concerning the opinion, which some have enter- 
tained, of our dreams being suggested by invisible 
beings, I shall only say, that 1 think it very im- 
probable. For first, I st*e no reason for believing 
that the Deity would ciiiploy ‘ millions of spiritual 
creatures’ in such an office as that of suggesting 
our ordinary dreams. Secondly, 1 cannot conceive 
how those creatures should be affected, in such an 
operation, by the external air, or by the state of our 
health, which are known to have great influence on 
our thoughts, both in sleep and when ive are awake. 
And, thirdly, from what we know of the rapidity of 
our fancy when awake, w’e need not suppose any 
foreign impulse necessary to produce the various 
appearances of dreaming; as the soul seems to 
possess in herself powers sufficient for that purpose. 
Madness, melancholy, c-and many other diseases, 
give an extravagance to the thoughts,, of waking 
men, equal, or eveq^ superior, to "i^^hat happens in 
sleep. If the agency bf unseen beings is not sup- 
pled to produce the first, w^hy should we have 
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rf'course to it in order to aocount for the last ^ But 
It 13 Ur^ed, that, nr sleep, the soul is passive, and is 
haunted by visions, which she ^ould gladly get rid 
of if she could. And it may be uiged in answer, 
for It IS no less true, tliatpei sons afflicted with anxiety 
and melancholy, too often find, to their sad ex- 
perience, that their soul is almost equally passtye 
when they are awake ; for that they are, even (hen, 
haunted with the mos>t tonnenting thoUghts, from 
which all their powers of leason, all the exertions of 
the.r will, and all the exhortations of their friends, 
cannot effectually relieve them. 

To conclude : Piovidertce certainly superintends 
the affairs of men ; and often, wo know not how 
often, intei poses for our pieservation. It would, 
ihtieiore, be presumptuous to aflinn, that superna-' 
tuial cautions, iu regard to futurity, are never 
comnuinicated in dreams. The design of these re- 
marks, IS not to contradict any authentic experience, 
or historical fact, but only to show that dreams may 
proceed from a variety of causes that have nothing • 
supernatural in them ; and that, though we are not 
much acquainted with the nature of ihis wonderful 
mode of perception, wc know enough of Jt to sec 
that it IS not useleSvS or superflupua, but may, on the 
contrary, answer some purposes of great importance 
to our welfare both fn souf and, body. 

1 am, your’e^ &c, 

iNSOMNlOSUf. 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR 

SIR, 

I REMARK, that yciii ineddlo not with the high 
matters of politics. For this, you must answer to 
yourself, being that you are able to write printed 
papers. I am a member of eighty-five societies, 
all zealous for the liberty of the press, in consistency 
with, and in conformity to, our establishment , and 
so I think that you are at liberty to write of those 
things only whereof you have understanding ; and if 
so be that, by reason of your silence, you abuse, or, 
as one may say, vilipend the liberty of the press, 
judge you yourself ; as for roe I say nothing. 

But, although -you give us no news yourself, 
perhaps you have something to say with the gentle- 
men who make the &ew8j and if so, I hope that 
you will recommend it to them so to write, as that 
ftey may bo understood o^ men who are not book- 
learped. 

They, being book-learned gentlemen, write in 
divers tongues, whereby we poor simple men are 
^ at a loss, and Europe'^ro^y be overthrown by com-* 

S ets and associations, or ever we can understand the 
nger. « ^ ^ 

Not many days ago, 1 read in the news, that some 

"|;ood men put up an advertieement on a statue. 
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vitli this superscription, pahia mon, nnij thftt 
tlio superscription rdjoicod uU honest hocirts. I iii- 
(juiied of oui deacon% who received the rudimettis of 
lii'^ education at the gf^ammar school of Lesniahagoe^ 
\\ hat was the meatiing bf the words ? And he made 
answer, that the words were Latin, and that he thought 
they viould be found iu the Tiatm Dictionary; the 
which having got, I, on searcliing, discovered that jore 
signified for the Hake of, and that pafria Kignified a 
mav*H Hoiive cmintry^ and that mori signified fooliJi 
ami Hilly perBom*, 

Wheretbre, by joining togethei the words, 1 con- 
jectured, moreover, that die interpretation of pro 
pairia mori vfos foolii>h nr hUly pt/sans /ot (he nake of 
their naUve country, or that (hi ij v ho aU fot their na- 
tive country ar^ foolinh and hilly pei ^ohh 

Now, Imr, if so be that this ib so, I moreover 
conjecture^ that the honest men who put up tho 
advertisement, and they who rejoiced thereat, 
were deceived through ignorance of the Latm 
tongue, and that to them there was no cause of 
Rejoicing, 

OOf that tongue I |hink no good; it is reported 
mpongst U9, that the tuass is written in it, the winch 
^ renounce, and ifdso abominate, &Ci I am, riir, 
•^your Honour’s^ to serve ygu at command, 

^ 'IC^MOtBT SdUTtLBWORTn, 

1 * 

P.S. Weavmg performed in all its branches’^ 
reasonable rates; al^, cloth«taken in for the Dak 
qaham bieachfield. 

t 

My worthy «fon*spoiideDt Mr. Si)«ttlewoTlh»' in 
the «ftor>>part of iohneto me with hu sea* 

V9U xxhr. 
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concerning soirtc very momentous subjects ; 
but I should not deserve the honour o( his fneiidship, 
i|rei^ I to impait to*the public ivhat has been commu- 
nicated to me in confidence. 

Not knowing his direction, and not having been 
jbvoured with a cypher from him, I can only say, that 
* n. p. had no more influence m the matter of the r. p. 
and the p. 6. than tli — m — n of th — m— n ; and of 
this Mr. Shuttleworth may rest assured.’ 

With icspcct to the Latin words, which have been 
the innocent cause of so much uneasiness to him, they 
are taken from a Roman poet, but no Roman Catho- 
lic : in metre accommodated to the^ course of my 
friend's studies, they signify. 

That for our father’^ land to die, it is a comely tlitns:. 

As, indeed, 1 meddle not with the high matters of 
jpohtics, 1 shall only add, that it is to be hoped that 
there are very few who consult Shuttlewortn’s Dic- 
tionary. 

Since 1 have been desired to advise the Authors of 
Newspapers to wnte intelligihUy, I must say some- 
thing on that subject, lest my silence should be con- 
strued into an ackhoivlcdgment of any little credit 
with those sentleinen. Of ^their skill in the learned 
languara, I pr^end n6t tc^ive any opinion. Thus 
much, however,' 1 may be ^owed to say without of- 
fence, that they are^the historians of the vulgar ; tht t, 
in dur country, the persons who pass dbe name 
the vulgar, are not imcoocemed spectators of na- 
.tional eventh ; and, *■ that^wbat relates to all, ought to 
be understood of idL’ 

, A man may write in the naiiye language of his 
IjMders, and yet be 'unintdligibla ' example, 
vifien oonuary pronosifioos ere poritiy^ asserted. 
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^\hen paragraphs encoanter* with p&ragrapbsi ani 
* jostle m the darV what must be the state of him , 
who sits down to spell the newspapers with the de* 
tcrminod resolution of believing whatever he seei in 
print ? 

There is a pleasure in giving good advicef and 
therefore 1 must take this opportunity of going a littVs 
beyond my friend’s commission. * - 

A witty statesman, of the days of ^nr fathetiit i 
observed, ^ that John Bull wai> always in the garret, ’ 
or m the cellar.* John’s own sister Margaret, al« 
not quite so delicate m her seiibationa, has ^ 
much ot the family disposition. If the wind sets itt ' 
to the east, then we are a betrayed, and abandoned, 
and lost people ; but on the wind coming round to 
the west, what nation so gloriou-* and welUgovernod 
as our’a I Our perfidious enemies shall know what it 
IS to rouse the Lion, to annoy the Thistle, or to put 
the Harp out of tune. 

Such being the disposition of readers apt to bo 
depressed or elevated on every occasion, or on no 
occasion, the writers of newspapers ought to be 
cautious as well in slackening as in over-bracing the 
nerves of their customers ; and the only method! can 
recommend for attaining this happy medium is, ‘ that 
they report nothing but what they believe to be true;* 
or, if that be to re^nire Ibo much of fiesh and blood, 

* that they report noth^g Wmok they behove to bh 
fictitious.* ^ ^ 

^ The Britannia, CapUio 6e0i|;0 Manly commjuider. 
Is totally lost on the coast of Barbary ; every ao^^oa 
^oard perished.* ^ • i 

On hoard the Britaigiiw there wd die only son elf 
a widow, «whosemnglo hind qf aubsisleiice dep^iided 
on that pittance of ms w'aggs wWch lier dutil^ (^Id 
allotted to her. In the same ship there was a sober 
and fadestrious man, who had quitted liia 
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tvifp a few tnouths allu? warria^i, tlinr Vo nupht pro- 
vidi lor u crealure whom he hoped icrsee in 

lU irtother’h <d*hiA return. 

It is coiilu.oiitly rtported, that six or seven 
men ot tlie ere^^ ot the Britannia got salely to shore, 
end that th<y A^ere made slaves, unless, as is to be 
feated, they were rnuidert*d by the natives/ Hete 
there is a gleam ot and dubious hope dart- 

ing on iheMonds ol tho^ vtho had relations on board 
the Britaniiia. 

* The iliitnnnia i^ safely arrived it Port Mahon , 
«o ihut ili(‘ of her ha\iiig been lost is without 

fouudalior.' ~ The inference is most logual. 

In the very nc't paragraph it is said, ‘ We have 
the pleuMire ol iiitouuuig the public, that a Capital 
hguri'-daijcei \mU soon make his appearance on the 
stage ’ » 

A 10 lU)^ siuh things to be found in the news- 
pajjois ol eveiy wcekj and is it not a cruel sporting 
wit); the seiiMOilitles of human nature,,ihus to wring 
the srniU of parents and wives, of the aged and the 
hel{)loKs, and tJiai merely to hii up the columns of a 

ue\> "pripor / 

it IS of high national importance that the very 
earlic'.t notice should be trivcu of the next appearance 
of a ligure-dancer ; biil. surely, there no necessity 
of saving any thing of ^tbe^iritairnia, in w'hoso wel- 
fare die fate of ao many little families were involved, 
until it should have been certainly known wliether 
rlie was wrecked, or had safely arnvedjn jport. 

Of Ijite ycimi there has a practieh crept in, of maki ng 
.hg 'newspapers cot od 1 )i the vehicle of public intelii- 
;enco, but also df the miafertuned, real or imaginary, of 
wivate families. For. example, * We hew that Mrs, 

K about was JateJy detected in cm illicit eommercc 
L hrr hush^nd’s posfilion, and that 4 pvopess of 
ICC Will be brought &C. 
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Invention immediately basil's itself hi acoiiuiitiiig 
for this* incident. After the first ceremonies of sur- 
prise and deep regret, the edactftion of the lady is 
bcrutmued ; it was too strict, or it was too loose : the 
charicter of the ho^nd is laid before the induest of 
gossips : he was morose and sullen, or he had set an 
example of extravagance and libertinism, which poor 
Mrs. Gadabout inconsiderately followed. Then Mme 
one, more expert in tracingeflTedts to thecaus^, recollects 
haying heard, that something of a like nature befel the 
family many years ago ; and that the grand-aunt of 
Mrs. Gadabouf s father, if common lame he not, stept 
aside with the Duke of Buckingham, when he attended 
Charles 11. into Scotland 

In this state of uncertainty things r^'inam for i( 
week or two, when fresh intelh^ciu^ is communicated 
to the public. * The report of Mrs. Gadabouts at- 
fair is prematare.-^The foroaer article was copied 
fiom another paper* We hope that all conci'rnt'd 
will accept of this apology*’ £)6uh|lebb a most satis- 
fying apology to all coocemedl 

The writers of newspapers dre the historians ol 
the day, but 1 soo no cause why they should be the 
historians of the tie of the day. 


iV 7tf. SATURDAY. JANUARY 5K>, trsa 


RcFinettfiKT aad dtdieacy of •mind ave net mm 
observable to our ieHoas oeeopatioiis, than in ths 
style of our aisHHmoistfb (X those who possess them, 
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most vacant hours t/ill generally he inforined by 
taste, or enlivened by imagin£ftion ; but with men 
destitute of that sentiment which they inspire, pleasure 
; will commonly degenerate into gre^sness, conviviality 
into intemperance, and mirth into riot. 

. , . Mr. Mel fort is one of my friend Mr. Uraphra- 
early acquaintance, who eontiunes to re.sicle 
t in this city, and of whom be still retains some re- 
semblance? 

That gentleman, in hia youth, had applied to the 
: study of the law, and was admitted to the bar; but 
having soon alter succeeded to a tolerable forttuie, 
he derives no other benefit from hi.s pofession 
than ail apology for residing part of the year in 
town, and such a general acquaintance there, as 
enables him to s])crid his time in that society w liich 
is suited to his disjiosition. He is often, indeed, to 
be seen in court; but he combs there only as he 
does to the coflee-houso, to inquire after the news 
of the day, or to form a party for some of those 
dinners which he usually gives. In my friend’s 
last visit to town; lie met with this gentleman, ancl 
came under an engagement to dine wiUh him. I 
wa.s asked to* be of ihe party, and attended him 
accordingly. • ' 

The company was a large one. t Besides Mrs. 
’ JMe^fort and her two daughters, fiiere w^'ie three other 
young ladies vfho appeared to be, intimate in the fa- 
, roily. The male part of the, oamp^y was jdill more 
nueheroua/ ^ It ednsiat^^* feido- oiw* lab^Jord, Mr. 
' Umphjavirtle, and myself^ Jawyets, a physi- 

;i:ian, a jolly'^lookkig ift ubifonn ot a sea- 

;bilicer, and'li^gtentlema^ life, who had 

^ somewhat of; the niaafe of a f6reigner, and 

1 ^eTwarda l^ari:ied|.^dtie^^ country at an early 
^!t^,and lived chiefl^;^Oad.«t^ 

Mr. Mel- 
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ioit, ‘»eemed not l<*ss plea<«d with tin* conv«rBSrtioii , 
tlnn'VMihthc mdum*i'* ot that lad), who is ipdced 
pei(ectl> well-bred and dCCCJmphshed, and tho, 
-tran*5|»i, whose Melville, appeared equally 

to It 11 h the sj^tt which distinguiiihed iho discourse 
ot Mr Umphraville I hod early observed him to 
inaik mv old itiend, as a member ot Ihe company not 
the ka^t worthy of his attention 

The dinner was succeeded b) a rourfd of toasts 
during w huh the ladies received scaict* any other 
mark oi attcation iroiii the company, \!r Umphraville, 
Mr. Melville, and myselt, e\ccq)ted, than that ot Mr* 
Melloit's Galling (or theit toasts, which he always 
distinguished, by dealing us to lill a bumpt r 

linmcdiattly alter this ceremony was ended, they 
witlidrevv , a clrcurrstance whit li i ined nowise dis- 
agreeable to the tumpanv they kit, the git tc*st part 
or whom had hitherto sat mute, and plainly leit the 
pre^nce ot the ladies a restraint on mic tieedoin and 
JO lilt) ot < onvcrsaiion. 

'J'h(»y iiad no soonc i retired, than Mr. MelforK 
raising himsc^ll m his chair, announced a bumpei to 
the ladies w ho bad left us an order which was leadily 
comp ed with, and seemed to spread an air ot satis- 
iactiun around the table 'fhe sea-t,iptain said, he 
Wd«* ^ ul the irigates had sheered oft, ‘ and, now,’ 
aUac (1 1 c ‘ it )o5 pkaib Aljr. Melioit, as th» signal 
IS 4 via, we may clear the decks and foim the hue of 
baldc’ 9 ^ 

'rhe Capt«n’» joke was apj^auded loud 

laugh, dining which honest Uinphravillh}'*whos|j 
tdce IS no hvpocfitB, cast \o my ‘uch oi the lable^ a 
look oi displeasure and goifteropr, wfiich I was at ‘ho 
loss to interpret Meautime#the servants remove^ 
one half ol the tabte^ that anight sit sociably, aa 
3Vlr. M lion termed it, To«md the oth»r, which was 
immediately faniisb^ with oi iresh glasses, 
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And cleared of every intunibrtinco that might retaid 
the circulation of the bottle. * 

Our friends, who had been silent during the pre- 
sence of the ladies, now began to their roireuge, 
and enlarge their share of the conversation in propor- 
tion to the number of bumpers they swallowed ; they 
tied with each other in the number of their stories and 
their jokes all of which seemed to be equally relish- 
ed; and not the less so, that they now became some- 
what loose and licentious. 

Mr. Melville had at first endeavoured, though in 
a very easy and polite manner, to give somewhat of 
a more refined turn to the ‘conversation ; but his en- 
deavours, though supported by a good deal of wit 
and vivacity, could not long withstand the gcmral 
disposition of the company. He now found hmi'self 
as little able to lelish their merrnuent as Mr. Uiuphra- 
ville, ne\t whom he was seated ; and they had begun 
to enter into conversation of a very different kind, 
when Umphraville received a slap on the shoulder 
from one of the company, who at the bamc time re- 
minded him that he was hinUd. 

My friend was at first startled with a familiarity 
to w Inch he was 'little accustomed ; having recovered 
his composare, howevor, he thanked the gentleman, 
though with an air rather /ormal and» reserved, for 
tiSs attentioCf and drank«off his bumper^ But having, 
it seems, left a Ifttle more than was oroper in the bot- 
tom of his he, was saluted wita a call of * No 

heeitaps!* fiom another eorimr of the table. Tins 
enigmatical advice being expHainad to him, be com- 
plied with it alap, sayi^, however, whih his natural 
firmaess of tone and * That it wan bis rule 

to and drink bif gbutt wiM and bow be pleased ; 
end idiat, as he had ahres^y gone gre^ lengths than 
usual, Mr. Melfort miiat excuse hi|p^ if bfdid not now 
depart frotn iiS 
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I '.dw llidt Ml Uinphravill^ was now heartily tired 

tlir company, ayd was not sOrty when, a little 
dfiirthis incident, both he and •Ml. Melville with- 
d''( w ILwiiig loinained long enough to witness some 
joc ulai remarks to which thw gave occasion. I fol- 
k>v\ed then’ to the drawing-room, wheie I found they 
wcie much more agieeably employed m dnnkmg 
lolTee iMlfi Mr*-. Melfort, while one o( her daughters 
obliged my old inend by playing some«Hcots airs 
upon the harpsichord, which the othoi accompanied 
with a voice equally sweet and expressive 

The conversation w liicli succeeded, w as supported 
ui an easy agreeable matiuor, by Mr Melville and 
the ladie<», with that mixture of serious lenurk which 
made it not unpleasing to Mr Umphiaville , nor did 
he r in ihoir opinion by the pait he otcasionally 
took m it. The silent appiobation ot his counle- 
nance, dunng the performance oi the \Oung ladies, 
and the observations which it gave him m opportu- 
nity of making on the chaiacter oi our native music, 
had already made the old gentleman a favounte , noi 
were the rest of the compaiiy displeased with the turn ' 
ol his sentiments, when he complained, that the diaw- 
iiig-rooms, where, in his younger days, the ladies and 
gentlemen were accUstoined to the company oi each 
other, were now almofit totally deseiUm; and that, 
as lar as be could ol|»erve,p>nmidst the boasted refine- 
ment of modem manners, the gentletnpn paid less at-* 
tofition to the ladpis, both m puUic places and m 
pn i’e society, ^an had done fifty years agd,^ 
After some time passed in this manner, the noise t 
of laughter and ot VOcifsmtiois on the stairs announo 
ed the approach of Melfort and his company. 
The physnoiam oiie# of the lawyers, wwe indeed 
the ^nly tnembeo^ of it^who haoebosm to attend him 
to the ' rawing-Toom; both h( whom were prodjip- 
jously flu'^tofed j and j-ft, *0 my astonishment, they 
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ocmtrirpd to put a deo'^nt face upon it, and fell into 
fewer improprietiea than could* have bt ♦ a exjiected. 
A drawmg-room,towever, was not their t lenient; 
and, after <nfya]lowing a little coifeis they withdrew, 
leaving honest Melfort fast asleep in a corner ol the 
settee. 

Mr. Umphraville and 1 took our leave. We wcie 
scarce out ot the house w*e n he exclaimed, 

I 

' 0 ^ t ugnd^ ego te asptci m ** 

And, af or i little paus( , * Ciood God I’ said hot 

* Charles^ < m such stones 1 e common at poor Mel- 
fort’s ^ To what a ae«u must he have lost all 
respect lor hnuself <ind all taste lor true happiness, 
who, for ‘»uch socuty as we hd\e this day witnessed, 
can fori|'o thi* agriiablc conversation of hi** own 
family oi who can allow the elegance of their amuse* 
ments to In distuibed by the intrusion of his loose 
and riotous (.ompaniona ?’ 

[ lepresented to uiy friend that he saw the matter 
in too strong a light. I observed that the excess on 
this occasion had probably been greater than usual ; 
hlr Melfort ww nowise singular m the manner of 
entertaining his fneuds , that, m this country, the 
general opinion jusuiied the observatifn of the poet, 

* Fecundi calkes quem non^ecert^diserlum that wine 
was supposed uecessaiy to remove the natural reserve 
of our manner, and give a piopei degree of ease and 
roiiH to otinr conversation. '' to tjie appearance of 

« Melfort and his friends in the drawing-room, I ob- 
sei\ed, that a little habit made the occasional intru- 
sion of a drunken company be considered as a sort of 
interlude, which ladijes could bear without uneasinebs; 
and, at any rate, as it was an equahebance that their 
future husbands woutd%ive such dinners, and receive 
such guests, as their fatbits did, H might not be lyi- 
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proi)er to accustom them, in^lheir wlier days, to a 
species of conversatteu and behaviour 'svhich they * 
must afterwards be obliged to endure, 

‘Ay,’ says he, ^^Cfaarles, this is your way; thi 
follies of mankind "are familiar to you, and you ar# 
alwa}s ready to find an apology ibr them; bull, 
who, for many years, have only lieard of them, can- 
not bo suppOB^ to bear their defects with as mttch 
patience. 1 am sick of tliis town of your’s ; and, 
though 1 could have as much pleasure as any man 
in witnessing such elegant manners, and partaking in 
such agreeable cenversaiiou, as we saw and enjoyed 
during a part of this evc) i ig , if I must purchase it 
by sharing in the inteiuporance, the noise, and the 
Tolly whi& succeeded it, should you wonder if 1 long 
to return tp ihy books and my solitude 
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ilr* jriMwe ef 


Sl{AKSTBAW. 


Amidst the ^riety of olgects j^HoiQjphfin 

have frequently Ifeen emp)Qy|Kl.1» JM^otiog oilt and 
distinguushing those wUfih are tile sofUnoes of joteasur#, 
and those vmdt m of »©y haye’' 
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endeavoured also to invcstit^ale the ranges and the 
qualities in the different ohjectb 1>y which thou olToots 
are produced. 1 suspect that, in tnany aml* 

must be obliged to have recourse to the origmal con- 
stitution of our frame, and that the most poiioiratipg 
philo«4ophical inquiries can often go no farther ih i to 
Bay, TiSms Nature has maae ?/s\ 

But whatever may he tlie origiiitd sources of out 
pleasure and pain it is certain tliat there are various 
circumstances which may be pointed out, as adding 
to, or dirninishiug, both the one and the other; cir- 
cumstances by which the, warmth of expectation may 
be heightened or allayt^d, and the pangs of disap- 
pointment increased or mitigated. 

It IS a eonimon observation, the justice of which, 
I believe, will not be disputed, that every passion in- 
cre^ls(»^ according to the difficulty there is in its gra- 
tification. When once a desire for a certain object 
is raised, every opposition which occurs to the attain- 
ment of It, provided it be not such as cuts off all hopes 
of succeeding, and every perplexity and embarrass- 
ment thrown in the way, when the mind is engaged 
in the pursuit, tnSames the desire; the object becomes 
heightened and exaggerated in our ideas, the mind 
grows more attached to it, and the expectation of 
enjoyment from the possetf^on i§ inerted. 

To account for wb appearance in our nature, it 
may be observed, tibat nothing is so apt to make an 
objei^t figure in ima^njLlion, as to have our at- 
tention long and earnestly fixed upoli it* This makes 
it appear in stronger qpd mord lively colours. If it 
be an object of d^re, [Jt appears more add more cal- 
culated to give pleasure if an object^ of aversion, 
it appears more and^more calculated to produce pain. 

E very time We vieW Itf there is an*addition made to 
e impression we bave leceived. The sensations u 
IS almdY idven ua afi& continue, and the pas'^ion it 
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has fr(citf*d receives addiliouil iorce* II the ob|«»t 
be pleasant the mirfd dwells upon its good, it dis- 
ai^uiMhle, upon its bad qualities, it broods o\<>r 
(kin, it anij)lifie->, it exaggerates them. 

Now, no circninstancc is so much calculated to 
fi\ die ationtioii upon any particular object, as those 
diMicuitas whuh anse in oirt piirsmt ot it. The 
itiuxl, unwilling to be ovetcome, ('auno|^ think df 
Hubmitting to a defeat, or ot giving up (ho^o expoc^ 
tunons ot njoyment which n has foinicd. Every 
little opposition, there loio, ih»i h met with, every 
obstruction thrown in the way* calls lorth i Iresti 
consideration of tlie object* We take i \uw ot it 
in Its every form, to try if we can get the lx tter of 
those difhculties, and remove those obstructions. 
The object itself, meanwhile, gam- complete po ses- 
sion of the soul It swells and heightens in oup 
imagination, and o no lotigoi seen as it i hy other 
men, nor as it would be by the same pci son, were 
othei objects allowed to have place in his muid, or 
to divide his attention 

From this circumstance m our nature, that fixing 
our attention upon any one object, or set of objects, 
IS apt to increase oi heighten them m our i magma-' 
tion, a variety of remarks might be made, tending to 
illustrate the ifistory,of th^ human heart It is ow- 
ing to this circumstance, that if general lover seldom 
forms an attachment to any particular object It is 
from the same cause, *^1 the ^jitleman, who fa4- 
lowrs no partioulfr profirasion, seSlu n e^ggeraies the 
advantages of any one. It jis ihe merchant, who 
limits hib views sol^ to commerce, tliat sees in too 
strong a bgl^t the iUtages ot trade; it is the man 
of learning, who la shut up iifktiuii the walls of a 
college, that exaggerates tho atWaatages of litera-' 
ture. It ij» the scholar, who confinea mniself to oito, 
branch of scieuce; that is the s^Qinpiath pedant The 

VOL. uxv. ^ M 

f 
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Utoral phUoeoplier won(lerb how any nian can be oc- 
cupied by the dry, unplea%aDt* stud) ot tlie inathe* 
matic?, while the curious fabric of the huniaii nnnd 
remains unexplored. The mathematician in tqaaUy 
surprised that any man should compare the certainty 
9( matlMunaUca] evidence to the \ague imjuincs of 
the moral philosopher. The geometrician, whu by 
the intieaty of his iirieiid*, was prevailed witli to 
read tho Cid of (Jorneille, wondered that any body 
should admire a thing in which nothing was proved. 
And the learned BudaiUM, when he was wnting hit 
treatise conceimng the Homan os, being interrupted 
by his meUil'servaut, who told him the house was on 
£re, bade her go tell his wife, for tliat he did not 
mind iamily-matters. ‘ What a pity is it,' says a 
learned foreign Professor, in writing to his Corre- 
spoiKii lit in this countiy, ^ what a pity is it, that 
th diu'^tiioiw Dr. Fraoklit), the discoverer of elec- 
tricity. and ihe author of so many inventions in the 
sciences, should descend from the sublime heights 
ot philo<5ophy, to employ his time and study in di- 
recting the trifling and unimportant contentions of 
nations !’ 

It would far exceed the bounds of this paper to 
exhaust this notice of the diffe- 

rent remarks which may^^be i^awn^from it, either 
with regard to hunpin sentiments and conduct, or in 
relation to thelfliie arts** 1 shaU therefore confine 
myself to oite other obserw^tion, on a point which 
has been treated of by Mr« Addibit, in the 40th 
Number of the Spectmor, where he justifies, against 
the ruling opipioii at tW time, the practiee of those 
wnteia of tiugedy, who disregard what are called 
the rules of poriiM 1 i'o hu deWce of that 

jptMliM, I tikteli: wt aiqr add oo* IffgtuAoat, which 
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sfiemi to have escaped him, dIaWA from the of 
the opposition abovh-mentioned,^ to heighten onr 
pasMon foi a particular object. 

There is implanted in the mind of every man a 
desire that virtue should be Ibllowed bf reward, and 
vice by panishmcnt. But thie deaire, hk6 every 
other, gathers new strength by Opposition, and rises 
upon resistance. When, therefore, a virtuous man, 
amid*)! all his virtue, is represented as unhappy, that 
anxiety which we feel for his happiness becomes so 
much the greater, the more undeserved calamities 
he meets with, the higher^ is that principle raised* 
by which we desire that he Should attain an adequaUi 
reward ; the more he is environed and perplexed 
with difficulties, the more earnestly do we wish that 
he may be delivered from them all ; aad, even when 
he IS cut off by premature death, We follow fus me- 
mory with the greater admiration ; and our respect 
and reverence for his conduct are increased so much 
the more, as all our prayers ior hts happmebs in this 
life are disapnointed. 

On the other hand, with regard to the vicious, 
nothing excites so strongly our indignation against 
vice, or our desire that it should be pitmsbed, as our 
beholding the vicious successful, a\id, m the midst of 
his crimes, siijaying pro^penty* Were we «lw4ys 
to see the ^kkw man meetiog*with a proper punish- 
ment for Ida gffiltf wreimd and* unhappy, our 
eagerness fbf ids pomabnmit would snbwd:^ mi dir 
hatred against hNh would be eomwrted into pity ; his 
guilt would he fpigottcm, ami w misfortunes only 
would affect us. Before tte trial of an attWcious 
criminal, the uoanimoue fom Of ihe l^ublic is, that 
he should l>c led out to Suppose him 

condemned, hodr altered isHlilt veioil nis&te is 
now universally pitied and deplotOd ; and, did not 
the safety of thonseuds dOfNUld Oft his suffering, 
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hard]}, in <iny case, should we ‘see the law*? of ju'itice 
finally put in t xec ution. 

There can be no good reason, thon'iore, for ob- 
serving the rules of what h called podual pi'^tice. 
The efifect wlucli a departure from those rules jiro- 
t duces, afliirds the highest pobbiblc testimony in ia- 
voui of virtue, ft shov^*, that, where virtue motN 
HVilh oalatfiitics and di‘-appointinenti>, this, instead of 
lessening it in our estimation, only atuches us so 
nfuch the more wai miy to its interests and that, 
where vice is succesbful, instead ot cu ifing a leeling 
in Its favour, this only increubes oui indignation 
against it. Were virtue always fortunate, were \u*e 
always unprosporous, that pnnciple would be en- 
feebled, by which we desire the reward of the out, 
and the punishineut of the other, 

P 
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TO THE AUTHOR OP THE* MIRROR. 

^i», 

IPhb ptaim dnacriptions of the 

hoppiniess aritang from % I remui^ber to have met 
with in almoat every and poem sime first 1 
CO read. I was never mueh addicted to reading: 
aud, in fhis instance, t thinly 1 have little reason to 
put confidcime in authors. How it may be m their 
expenence, Z knoW »ot| butw tnine, this ‘‘amo 
ijTirtue of frtm^Mip haa tended very little to my hap- 
piness; on the contmiy, Sir, when I tdl you my 
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situation, you will find that^l am almo^tt ruined by ' 
my friends. * 

From my earliest days I was reckoned one of the 
best-natured fellows m the world; aod, at school 
though I must conff'ts I did not acquire so much 
learning as many of my companions ; yet, even there, 

1 was remarkable for the acquisition oi friends. Even 
there, too, 1 acquit ed them at some expense ; 1 was 
flogged, I dare say, an hundred times, for the faults 
of others, but was too generous ever to peach ; my 
companions were generous fellows too ; but it always 
happened, I don’t know how, that my generosity was 
on the losing bide of the adventure. 

r had not been above three years at college, whoa 
the death of an uncle put me in possession of a very 
considerable estatp. As £ was not violently inclined 
towards literature, 1 aoon took the opportunity, 
which this presented me, of leaving the universj||y^ 
and entering upon the world. I put myself under 
the tuition of one of my companiona, who generally 
spent the Vacations, and indeed BKpim of the tenns* 
too, in London ; and took up my residence in that 
city. There I needed not that propensity which I 
have told you I always possoased, to acquire a muU 
tltude of frknds ; I found myself surrounded by 
them m em/ tavern and eofiee-hoofo about town. 
But 1 -m ^xperieni^, mat ^i»h the commodity 
was pse«4y, the price was liigh. Besides a conskier*- 
able mortgl^ on my eeta»te^ Of wl|ich ime of my tlllt 
friends contrired' to posaeii liimeelfr t WOs to 

expose my frii ia a ooupio of dmh 
near lost it by disease, in mt cotues of b^elidAlip 
whidi I underwent in tbe htMfsoM diia 
more a eoeW naenfioe le oAcfbi iissdidM gradfioation 
to raysdf. Natprally ef a adHar disposition, 
1 found more frraueiit^ dimst dMi jrtaasofe amidst 
those (MMes of i bssipi^<msii laliMbi [ was engaged. 
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t Mra^ often obliged to^oai out a catch expressive ot 
our happiness, at th< head of a Idng tahh in a tavf rn, 
though I wonlil alnfost hi\o ixchangtd my place tor 
the bench ol a galhy-slave, and to btllow lor a 
tiimpcif wlun I would as soon have swallowtd the 
bitterest drug m the sliop of in) ipothecary. 

From this soit of bondige I contrived to emanti 
pate myb( II by matnmonv I iinrrK d tho sisti r ol 
one of my liitnda, a girl good-iuturcd and the nght- 
letMi like in)self, with whom I soon after idiitd into 
the eountiy, and set out upon what wi rhouglit a 
sobefi well-regulated plan The situai on vv is 
distant, as to be quite out of the reach ol my foiimr 
town-eompanions , provisionb were cheap and sti- 
vants faithful : in bhort, eveiy thing so circuinstnu td^ 
that we made no doubt of living considerably within 
our incomt Our manmi of life, howevei, was to 
bq^a« happy us prudent By the improvement of my 
estate, 1 wab to be equally amused and enriched , 
my skill m sportamauship (for 1 had acquired tint 
»i leiicc to great perfection at the university) was to 
procure vigour to tny constitution, and dainties to my 
tabu y and, against the long nights of wintc**, we 
were provided with an excellent fheighbovihood 
The last-mentioned, article is the only one which 
wo hav0 found come entirety up to our expectations 
My tateti^ for Jhend^mo/kmg has* indeed extendi d the 
limits of nti^hl^fmthood a good deal failher than the 
Wirrdts understuqd. to reach The parish 

which til Hdt w MWtU the county which is pio- 
portJOnafiy eixfoiimve, comes all withm the denomi- 
nation of neig^ourhoo^d and my neighbour 

Goostry, who pays me^ af^J||l|||ai sporting visit of 
sav 1 il weekli hvob m ^ipBiles off 
Sonu ot foose migblmltSj who*alw«.)s bcccnc 
ft tends at my hou$e> haye endeavoured to pay nu or 
thmr entertaioineat imW ttfslr adtice as to the cuht- 
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\cMion ot ni} farm, or the infriaj^onKMii of my estate 
but 1 have geaerall}! found thnr couns 1 , liKe otlie 
Inendly t vcMtion^ put me out of pocket m the end 
1 iieir theories of aj[(ru*ultuic failed m my praetic 
ol them ; and the ingenious men they rec ommendei 
to me for tenants, stldoni paid then lent by thei 
jDgennily One genthman, m particnlsr, vas «ii 
nuuli ponctiaUd by my kindness and liDHpiUbty 
that ^ e gcnciousl^ communicated to me » project In 
hid I lueJ ^\hich he *>howcd m0 to be infalbhU; 
for atqujjing i f»icU fortuuo m a very «hort time 
and ofieift^ nu an equal share in the profits upoj 
m) ad\ancing the sum oUfive hundica potrnds, t< 
enable him to put his plan more speedily into exceu 
tion But, about a twelvemonth alter, I was iii 
formed that bis project had misc arm d, and that mi 
five hundred pounds were lo‘'t m the wreck of it 
This gentleman is almost the only one of niy fntnds 
who, after having ^en once at ray house, doeMi 6 ^ 
i hoose to In quciit it again* 

My wife is not a whit los»s happy in acquiriii| 
fruncL than myself. Bel^ldeH all her lelations, o 
whom (lor 1 chose a woman of family) she has a ver) 
great number, every lady &he meets at smta, at c huich. 
or at the yearly races in our country-fown, is so m* 
stantancoi^y ^charmed with Aer manners and con- 
versation, that she •finds* It impossible to leave oui 
part of tho country without doing fae^iself the pleasure 
of waitiftg on Mrs. I|earty at her own house. Ito. 
Hearty’s Tnendg»are kthd enougbto advico tSo, 
as well as mme. Aftet soch iwts, I find 

some improvement m thp fniWitare rf my wusi^ 
diess of my wife, or the of my 

The attentioiis of OUT friends are soHivstiines caiv 
ried farther thaamm words otjMum iqfc^p)imeat ; 
yet, even then, unfoituma^, th^.&VtjfUrs are just 
bo many taxes upon ttSi Whm m present 
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ot a df‘licate aa/moi?, or C haunch of wnjscm, it « 
blit a signal for all mv good noigtibouis to cunie and 
i0at at my expense , and some time ago, ivhen a ne- 
phew of my witc, st»ttlcd abroad, sent me an hogshead 
ol excellent claiet, it cost me, in entertainments tor 
the honour of the liquor, what might h i\e purchased 
a tun from the wine- men hant 

> After BO many insianu s in which fnejidshtpg 
wore hurtfal to my foitune, I wished to hit on the 
way to making some of them benefici il to it For 
this purpose, my wife and I have, for a good while 
past, been employed m looking out for some snug 
office, or reversion, to which my interest with several 
powerful friends might recommend me But, some- 
how or other, our expectations have been always 
disappointed, not from any want of inclination m 
. our (lit lids to serve ns, as we liave been repeatedly 
^]sssurcd, but from various unforeseen accidents, to 
' wb^h expectations of that sort aie particularly liable. 
In the course of these solicitations, I was k d to en- 
«|^age m the political interests of a gentleman, on 
' whose influence 1 built the strongest hopes of success 
^in my own schemes; and 1 flattered myself, thati 
from the friendly footing on which I stood with my 
neighbours, I might be of considerable service to bun. 
This indeed, be is exuemely ready to acknowledge, 
though he has never yijf found an'^opportunity of re- 
turning the fatour ; but^ in the meantime, it kept my 
table ojpen fo ell hts /itriub, as well as my own, and 
cosf me, b irt iiet re besd-eche twice a eseefc during the 
^bole dm mvas. 

hi fthort, Wi Mtjuiogt^ 1 Sjnd I can affbtd to keep 
Unyself in fridgifoi no UmgeiHi 1 mean to give ffiem 
warning of tilfo my tmplis^ton as speedily as possible. 
Be so goodt foorefoy^ as rnform sueb of them as 
read your pepiflrf foat l\ave shut my gates, looked 

my cellar, fufisei of ^ disposed of my dogs, 
a* 
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foi^ot my acquaintance, andfam ro<;olved hencefor- 
ward/ let people ea^ of me what they wil4 to be no 
one' i> friend but m\j own. 

I am, &;c. 

John Hearty. 

T. 
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■ Tanio major fama. ntt$ e§t quom tirlulta, 

JUVKNAt. S.l. 10. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRRORT" [ 

SIS, 

There is perhaps, no character in the world more 
frequent than that of your ufegatively ^od, men ; pco- 
jile who strictly conform to thp Utw of decency and 
good order society, whose conduct is squared to 
the rules of honesty*aad ihoral|jty, skid yet who itmter 
did one viltuoaa or laudable action from the day of 
their birtk Men of sort seem to consider Irfe oe 
a journey through a barbarous country, occopiod try ^ 
savages, and ^overspread with in 

ter. Their only wish ia^to *s!lBer the safest course^ to 
escape any hid^ snares /if ^predpice^ and to avoid 
exasperating the encdnY ; bOi ta win < them by ^offices 
of kindness, on attach ^ real sendees, they 
consider as a fruitlese waste of tude^; a needlhss ex- 
pense, aod ofien a dangerous expenKiniUlh. ; 

3 
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It not a little surpiistn|^> that thebe goorf horl of 
men should, by the decency of their exterior deport* 
ment, so far impose upon the world, as to glide on 
with ease end salet}. to arrive often at riches and 
toninence, and, from being free of the censure of every 
species of open vice, to obtain not unfrequently, the 
respect which m due to ^iriue. 

You, Mr. Mirror, likt some other ngid moralists^ 
seem, froei the general strain of your writings, to 
require something more towards the formation of a 
good man than the mere absence of evil, or the mere 
livery of goodness. It must be allowed, however, 
that by a eorupulous observance of certain rules of 
decorum, and a timely use of the language and dia- 
lect of virtue, the oxteiior and vi'-iblopart of the cha- 
racter ih to be attained, which for most of tbo 
ufaeful purposes of hfc, •^eein'j to be quite sufficient. 
But db there are still a few who go a little deeper and 
Offiu ^rupuiotis enough to requin* a punty of heart 
as well as of manners, it is pity that those sincere 
good people thould lose alt recompence for the sacri- 
fice they make of many comfortable gratifications, 
while they see the rewards of virtue os certainly 
attaincHl at a much smaller expense, 
i From my concern /or the few 1 have mentioned, 
1 jkm been conskiertog, whether it were not possi^b 
to deviee seme meani of *uomakking those of the 
former ufaunateTi some standard by which the two 
ctaiMee be ooift|MUed|, o^ statical balance which 
sAduldf i^ow the tfiffimence or weigh.* and solidity of 
stmh objects as baVe a anmlar appearance. 1 think, 
Sir, I have been succestfu), and shall now propose to 
you HI) plan, * • ^ 

hnjtrimut^ I lay itodowti as a rule, iha^ men shall 
not be judged of by the^ions they perform, but by 
such as they do not perform. Now, Sir, as those 
chpmidies of facts, called have 
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hithertp been only the records of what mcu bato been 
daily a-doing, 1 propose to publish a nevvspaper of m 
difieient kind, which shall contain the daily intelb- 
gencc of all such things as arc uot dono. 

For the benefit of such as choose to encourage my 
undertaking, I send you a specimen of the work» 
which 1 can safely promise, and hereby engage, shall 
contain more in quantity tliau any othci periodical 
register whatever. 

SSaturday last, being the fo'^tival of Cimatmas, a 
day which the late worthy Sir Thomas W — — used 
to commemorate by giving, a warm dinner to dU 
the poor of the parish, the same was celebrated by 
his son, the present Sii Thomas, with no solemnity 
whatever/ 

‘ Yesterday George B , Esq. ; who, by the 

death of an uncle, succeeded lately to an estate of 

1000 per aani/m, gave no answer to five chaiim^’< 
letters from the natural children of his deceased rem^ o 
tion, and their mother, who works hard for their 
inaintenance/ 

^ la tlte course of last week four poor people died 
in the streets— owing to the gpreat wfMeney of the 
season/ 

* On Friday the t4th uh, theTOaheof — ^ fjehad 
the Royal Jnfirmary of thw citr, and, after pamemig 
the list of contributions to humime and useful 
foundation^ was pleased to fpve a {nneb of 

to the gentleman that si^d neat biffu* 

* It wad confidently repoited some days ago« that 

C 'W’~— , Esq. had ptfid his faiher’a debts ; 

but this, we are assured, is wUhout foundation/ 

‘ In the aetion lately brought J»y E* L, a poteper, 
against her son-jn-law Lord — » for an ahmony, 
several eminent counsel being *ap^ied to in behalf of 
the plaintii^ refused to take toy caiM!0m in eo tAame- 
fui a prosecttdan.* 
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‘ W. P. Esq. ; "who lately susitaineil a considerable 
fi lotsit by play, has not, as was arisert|fl, sold his hun- 
f ters and pack of harriers. He has only dismissed hia 
. chaplain, and cut off the ulloTvaiicc of some super- 
' annuated domestics, on \^hojii his father bestowed 
.^'annual pensioiK^. 

‘Whereas it has btea reported, that R. V. Esq.; 
who son^etirno a^o made a ronipo^ilion with his 
creditors of (ive sliilliii^^ in the pound, has of late 
given several entertaiimients ol three courses, we are 
desired to inform the public, from the best authority, 
’ viz. his butler, that the said gentleman never gives 
more than two coursi's and a dessert.’ 

‘ Last night, between the hours of nine and ten, a 
fire broke out in the kitchen of R. H. Esq. ; which, 
after burning with some violence, for two hours, was 
' happily extinguished. It did no farther damage than 
*uio*C0DSuming of about 20 lb, of coals. It is sur- 
prising how very few mck accidenLs have happened 
of late years,* 

Sucli, Mr. Mirror, is the nature of the paper 
>Yhich I propose shell daily give intelligence of what- 
ever 19 omitted to be done in this city and its envi- 
rons. Besides t^o Recommendation of novelty its 
MAeiral usefulncsl^ must be so apparent, tliat 1 can 
have very little doubf of its extensive circulation. 

Tour most obedient Servant, 

, Irteoer. 
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I have been favoured, by an ingenious Corros* 
pondent, with the follovung observations on Pistoral 
Poetry 

No species of poetry has given occasion to mona 
observation and criticism, than what is called poa-* 
ioral ; though I am still mchued to suspect that the 
nature of this composition has not, after all, been 
properly ascertained The critics have prescribed a 
groat number of rules upon that subject, but without 
attempting to point out any principle in nature upon 
which they are founded, expecting perhaps, 
like receipts, they should be implicitly xollowed upon 
the mere authority of the persons by wbom they are 
debvered. Thus wo are informed that an eclogue, or 
pastoral, is an imitation of the action of a shepherd, 
or of one considered under that character ; and that 
those who have introdnoed reapers, or Jishermen, 
into this sort of cqmposuion^'have acted improporlf. 
Although an* eclogue, however, ought to represent 
the manners oi a shepherd, Ve are told that those 
manners should be painted, not as diey are fotiad hi 
nature, but oc^rdin^'to an ideal standard of purfio* 
tion m what is^calied the goldefi age, where maridttd 
live a life of simplicity untainted by vice, and mmr 
tain a serenity and trahquilhtv ofinund undisturbed 
by avaricg or ambitionf In motif l!he actiofe of a 
shepKerd, exhibited in this scftt of writing, ought tp 
have little resmbla&ce to *sqfii as exist at presem 
among that class ofpeopk, or j^robably ever did exist 
in any penod of the Wo4d« 

VOJU loxv. 


It 
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Is ibero not Boxnethifcg mighty and ar- 

bitrary m these critical tenets f*May vte not bt ptr- 
mitted to ask >vhy a species ot poetry $h( uld be 
appiopnated to one particular profession or oicupa* 
tion, in contradistinction to all others^ What I'v there 
'in the life oi a shepherd to distinguish it from that oi 
tlie other inhabitants oi a countr\, and to mark the 
peculiar style and character oi those verses iivhich aie 
employed in describing it ! 

A paatoyal ought, m my opinion, to be distin<« 
guish^ from any other poem, not so much by the 
class of people \rhom it proposes to exhibit^ as by 
the kind of sentiments ii^hich it is designed to ex- 
press. Love and friendship give nse to sentiments 
nhich are apt to engross the whole imagination, and 
to ha\e an extensive influence upon the disposition 
and temper. The &ensihility and delicacy produced 
k a mind where these aflections are prevalent, is 
liable to be disgusted with the ordinary commerce 
of society, to feel an aversion to tlie cares and bustle 
of an active life, and a high relish lor the ease and 
indolent enjoyments connected with rural retire- 
ment 


AadWsdom’sietr 

Oft seeks !»«eet seMmd mauude, e 
Where, with her best nidve Cuhtemplabon, 
abf ptiuttcs^r Ibmefs, mm) hte grow her «ipgs, 
That la fhehusthar kurtf ef resort/ 

Were all toe and setihrtimes uopair'd. 

dti^itMMMk«ad iWttnMnts have a peru- 
|E|» tm« aod auMaptar, that poe^ m which they 
«M expraanMl is^ conaidered as diti- 

jmet trom eawy «ilbr } waag ofanously dilTerent 
MM (h4t whM « <lD|dh]red ki detmhmg great ood 
Ifcpic acuoBs, or {torn dwk Ktneh it UMead*^ to call 
IWk fjnqpsdiy by tpsNWki fil d^rtfea^ or from that 
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which is calculated to excite laughter by egthibiiing 
objcct’p of folly and fidicale. 

In a poem expressive of tender sentimenUs 
seems necessary that the scene should be laid at U 
distance from places of business aud public resort, and 
should be filled with a d&««oription of rural oh^ectii 
and amusements. Shepherds, therefore being the 
earliest inhabitants of the country^ unjoying ease and 
happiness, were naturally pitchy upon as the only 
persons who could, with probability, be represented 
tn compositions of this nature. Hence it seems to 
have arisen, that the readers of such poems, and 
even critics, attending more to the sensible objeets 
that wero exhibitctl, than to the end which the poet 
hud in view, have considered that as primary which 
was merely an accidental circumstance ; and have 
r^arded the employment of tending flocks as essea«* 
tial in the persons represented. It is m consegnpica 
of this that the name of paatoral is now commonly 
appropriated to that sort of composition, which has 
substituted in place of £o/ogues, IdylUa, Sylva^ 
and several others used by ancient authpis. No rea- 
son, however, occurs for adhering to those early 
ideas in the present state of the world, where tbo 
situation of things is totally cha&^edL Many people 
at present may,* with^prob^bility, be supposed to live 
in the country, whose situation m life \m no connex- 
ion with that of shepherds, and yetfehose cberapUir 
is eqiial^ suitable to tlte aenttebntii which oujlfel ^ 
prevail in that spdbies of writii^. 

It may even oe doabied wholher the repreeentaiifea^ 
of sentiments belonging to^ the inhabitaiile of tlilr 
country, who are straiigf»)9*tO^^ iSbAnmeiit, or iliose 
entertained l>y a person p( Ua dhpAi ind cultivated 
mind, who, from^choiee^ retiiai idto dip eonntry, with 
a view of Mijoying tbt^ pktMuces whiidt it affords, 
is calculated to a 

nS 
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If thr loimpf \<^ recomWndtd by its mhett, uul 
simplicity, It may Ik c spin led tin i the Iftttti shou'cl 
b.ivethe prdcrencf »n point of bia»ty and \ i itv 
IVo ot tki poit-^ ol anMquify ha\t (u - 

stnbod the ot i toimtry bte iii ilu t\>(» 

diflcrcMit dspi(ts ’riu loTinci view is exhibited, vntli 
great proprul} and n nnee, in one ot the mot 
beautdul poem*^ of Hoi k 


2mo^/ *t pH lu I riunt f tn / ariem {il at ? 

Jhhtum^ otif n d li f-A libtH^ , 

( Salt n i qu It , aut ft ruita solibus 

PirnuH ttiar Apj 

isacn m I ft i tittnal li^tiu im tm 
J jk * 1 1 adtt tiutn i tn 
i la id w ft e feiU » a/ 6 s lat im fi w* 

/t\<rtf u((i Itta 
i t tinn i a 1 1 ni pn atm d (t( 

D ptk la rnptai uff ati 

1 pod J 


But if a rhasie md v irtiioi)> 'Rift 
V^sjst bini in ihe* tcudi i i lu , 

<11 sun-buint chaim"*, but hornet time 
^ >iM )i IS lUe Sabine, of \pulnii linmirl , 
lilijirtietl wian hoint >imd lu rituin>, 

1 hi saored lire vjth i he « i ful h slrt burns , 

Or if she milk her stulim^ Kiiie, 

Or 111 thtu folds hu> Inpp^ doi k Lonfin , 

While nnooufrht 4>nni( '» i iow»» tlu ft ist, 

And iuscioQ»«iue^ tr im ihi^ vcai’s viuta.;e prr^t 

IRS^CI 


The moil' elevaUdpVirgil has given i pictuic of 
the latter kin^ no Jess delightful, la that p iss igc 
at the end ot the*btJCcmd»book of the G orgies, U- 
l?‘nmng, 

O fQTiunatof ntm urn spM si htsna mnnt 
JiiUCtfluk ■ 
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< * li ippy if h( kiM w liJk liappy staU 
lli< snain , 

'rhc' inlugemoul of the field of pa<«toral poetry, 
w huh is liPio <sugge<5ted, would surely be ot advan- 
tige, ennsithnng how much the common topics of 
that sjKi ICS ot wilting are already evliau-^ted We 
are be come wtarv of the ordinary scmtimcnls ot shep^ 
herds, whicli ha\< Iven so often repentcKl, tnd which 
Juvo usuaJlv notlung but the \ancfy ot cvpression to 
recomnu nd them 'riie greater pait of tho produc lions 
which hd\(» appe artel under the name of pastorals ire, 
*irco!dingly, so insipid, as tc^have excited little atten- 
tion, winch is the more remarkable, because the* sub- 
jects which they treat (»f natmall) interest tht affi-c 
tion^, and arc easily painted m such delusive colours 
tend to soothe the imagination by romantic dreams 
1 1 happmc ss 

Mr de Footeuellc lus attempted to wn^opast#^ ’ ^ 
upon theextensne plan abou mentioned; but, though 
this author wiites with gicat elegance m prose, hm 
poetic al talents seem lather below mediocrity , so that 
u IS not likc'ly he will be regarded, by succeeding 
poets, as a model for imitation. 
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- /? fum I *ef tn 

Crttiiut Itifiadihii nt iculi 1 tut 

IfOR. 

AurnoKs have b( tn diutlcJ iul<» two the in 

«str\irlivr ant! the t nUruaiun^ tt whuh has beori 
additl a thud, who ini\, utoi Uni^ t< Horut tlio 
^ ttfut <hfku' Aud lit, Jii Ills jpmcii, iotitied to tV 
hijjhtst ot appiausi 

litiders (oni])ltin tl d in niuu ol tht^e dtput- 
Hunts thtu in modcni 011^5, in uh pretension to 
oi^itiihty In •'UiiKt luysj), m much bt*en 
aiuady diseo\t.red, that uU 1 modtn w nitr h is left, 
> K to explain and cnlortt tlu sjs^uis ed oiirpredt- 
cessois md, iii litoittuie, oui tadiers haM so ex- 
hiu-’eil tin a< utcucss ot lea^oi ny the h*'lus of wit, 
the Uixunauce ol det>cripuoa, uml tlu invention olhn- 
Cidt^nt, thkt au authortnow-a>days i m only give new 
fdfm not mdtu, to hu» arguiiunt * a new turn, 
not thought to his .ep grim n^w attitudes, not 
object, to his pifiuie , ni w Impinge, not aituation, to 
his btory 

Howevtr tine this complaint may be m the inun, 
theu IS jofie class of writers to whom the eiiirge 
of tiiu 11* s does, I apprehend, very littU ip| ly 
Thiy ire generally of nho hrst specu^ incntiuiud 
above who publish ^'iseful infornurion to inaiikind , 
y 1 1 in the last quarter cf the eightiH-iiih ct ntui \ , tht,ir 
juloimuion la often aa new af. if they had written m 
the mfancy of art aad ot science, when every held 
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ua;- f)pou to the researches of industry, and the 
invention of genius. The ^\rite^s I aliude to, are 
ti>c authors of tliose little essays which appear ia 
the h^arued world under the title of Advkritse- 
MFNTS. 

The necessary and ornamtmtal arts of life aro 
equally the objects of the class of authors whom I 
dcftcribo. In both, 1 will venture to assort, tllat 
the novelty of their productions is equal to their 
usefulness. 

If was formerly imagined, that disease was an 
evil which nninkiiid had inherited as a punishment 
for the lapse of their progenitor. Milton lias given, in 
his Paradise Ij<ost, a catalogue of some of those lor- 
nicuting maladies which were to be felt by the race 

of tallen Adam. So has Dr. Domiuiceti, in an 

advoftiseniont, which is now lying before ‘me; but, 
witli the most extraordi«oiry lorco of original dis- 
covery, has informed us, that, in his treatnfR/i df 
tliose disorder‘d, there is no evil, no pain, but, on the ^ 
contrary, much j)lea?>ure, and even luxury. ‘ 1 en- , 
gage,’ says the Doctor, ‘ with pleasure and even ; 
hixunj, to the patient, to increa.s(» or diminish the vita^ 
heat, and the circulatory, secretory, and excretory '^ 
functions; to soften and relajt the too htird'aod dry 
muscular and mervous fibres, and contracted ligaments ; ^5 
and to harden and iiTake compact, and give the proper 
lone and elasticity to the U)o moist amktlabby muscular 
and nervous fibres, aad relaxed sinews, and provide 
and establish an «qui librium’ betwA^en tlie fiuids and 
vessels; to sweeten acrid, corrosive, and saline ho- 
mo uri> ; and to cure the dtiopsy, asthma, consuntptions, 
colic, gravel, rheumatism, fevers, 

stone and gout, scurvy and leprosy ; to mollify and 
destroy invetcrale callosities^ |o det^e and cure ob^‘ 
eiinate ulcers, 6tc. 
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* The^c are not the representation^ of .i Qi itk’" bill 
I tletest the arts of cjUfiikeiv mnrh n\ in m 
living. 1 deal not in nostiurn-^ or ni^stcru^, ir nia 
gic, or expedient to captivate 

*Nou fcibi, Nfd tolo G;«Mttim se f uden muin' 

If ho v\ho invented crn now pUa«‘nn was lornierl;y 
thoiight cfitiihd to imper’a! munifnenct wliat rc- 
mid does the Doctoi de*erv(s who «uldcd as 
many luxuries to the h*-!, us thoif are diseases 
in the caldlogiies of nosology Sc jtlancl, though not 
remarkable in this department of literature, has 
the honour of prodiu ing an author, who, in an 
advcrtisemenU jiublisKcd not long ago, ha-, added to 
ihf* stoics of nufuial hi^tnty the loDowing virv cu- 
rious farts with regard to the pioperties of ar and 
heat Mr Fair, n ason, opposite to the White Halt 
‘Tmi*^4iass-Tnarkf t Fdmhiugh, thus ihlivers himself 
on the subject ol pruMin atus. * Air aud ‘'nioke,^ sa^s 
^he, ‘ arc two elastic fluids cnjMbleof being condensed 
and expani'ed. Ileal, or tlu tire m the graio, txpmds 
,Jlhe flir. Heing expanded, it becomes lighUr And 
m it 18 in nature toi light matter to fcwim to the lop 
of heavier, %\ rises* ,uf\ the vent, ranging the binoke 
along with it Tins is the pnntiple which fire 
burns, and bxnokc ascgids. * Now*, that the particles of 
an may be brought above ifee fire, that they may be 
heated to expand and carry ofl, the smoke, should bi 
the chief care of a itiason m finishing of the fire-plai es. 
On the contrary, it ia the cause of smoke. 

* The other cause of smokp ib the wind Wind i a 
current of the iit aVfayfti rtishing into voids At the 
SdniTv^me U goes forward, by the law ol grivii^, it 
has tendency toprabs^downwaids • Now, when it 
blowsover any oneohjei^highei than the chimncy-top, 
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gras ity.briaf';^ it downward, pressing tho smoke before 
it.’ 

It will bo oh-iei*\ed, that, like many other great • 
thoori.st'-, Mr. Fair uses a languagi in some places a 
little ; ruul that, in others, as where he mentions 

tile ti-n.l' rry of wind to press downwards, his ex- 
pression ’.idris on the jocular: a liberty in which 
some )i die greatest philosophers have Q*equently 
indulg{*d. 

Tliese discoveries, how^ever new and astonishing, 
are noi supernatural. Bui I have just now read an 
advcrtisonlent, wliich (‘arrie^s its information beyond 
the bounds of space and time ; and though the mo- 
desty of its author allows that she has borrowed 
something from the Eastern Magi, may fairly be 
deemed an original, ‘ Mrs. Corbyn, at N< . 41, Stan- 
hope-sireet, (.'Ian? market, London, by the g»*nuino 
rules of the real astronomical arcana, for 'vhl- b 
wise men of tin* East were so noteii, undertakes to an- 
swer all legal astrological questions, in a most sur- 
prihiug manner. C/onttuuesto give the most amazing * 
accounts of persons by sea a nd land. Gives attendance 
at the warebou.se every day from ten in the morning to 
eiglit at night.’ Tiie wise men of the East and 
some other astrologers, might* perliaps some 

predictiona ; but the, idea of a warckouie of prophecy 
was, I am persuaded, reserved for Mrs, Corbyn of 
C'lare-market, * 

In the ornamental department of science, has 
there been any thing, since the days of Medea, that . 
could so effectually give beauty 10 hoinelinesis, or 
restore youth to ago as 'the CU^asMun uxiahy or the 
Vtmlvin IHoiver-uaUr ? ^^has the cunning .of art 
ever rivalled the productions of nature more success- 
fully tha i in the Elastic Citijiion and Spring Carlsy 
' irhich,* .says the advertisement, ^ are. as natural and\ 
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becrtmirtg, vny, by many ihaugkt more than na^> 
ivral hair iUelf 

Nor is the merit of those gentlemen much infe- 
rior, where they apply arts already discovered, to 
purposes wliich their inventors never dreamed of. 
Socrates was said to have brought down philosopliy 
from Heaven to dwell with men. I think the same 
eulogiuiiutfTiay be fairly bestowed on the very inge- 
nious artist, who has informed us in an advertisement, 
* 'I'hat he makes Ualhet'-hreevhes by the rules of 
irigmomtiry,^ 

Having thus done juf^tice to the merit of those 
authors in ‘point of substance, 1 proceed to show their 
€»xcellence in the composition and style of their pro- 
ductions. Amidst a vnricty of instances, I shall make 
choice of one, merely because it strikes my view in 
lost night's Public Advertiser. It is the production 
»ii>f fliJOTy voluminous writer in thi.s department, Mr. 
Norton, oi' Golden-square. 

‘ E. S. Gent, of Tentcrden in Kent, was long af- 
flioted with an inveterate scorbutic disorder. It first 
broke out in hot pimples and dry scales all over his 
, face ; then appeare d in great blotches on variou.s parts 
of his l>ody^ and cediinatous swellings in his legs, which 
terminated in dreadful excoriations and foetid ulcers. 
All this W'as attended with a totaUloss of appetite, and, 
at ia^t, with such extreme languor and debility, that 
the poor gentleman wa.s uttefiy despaired of by several 
of the most eminent of the faculty who attended him ; 
till, at last, by the providential discovery in the news- 
papers of the efficacy of MaredanCs Drops, by taking 
a few bottles oftheij^ al^^the above terrible symptoms 
began gradually to 'disappear, his appetiu? returned, 
his complexion regained its pristine^ bloom, his skin 
became smooth as^ tMht of a new-born babe, and 
flesh recovered the soundness and ela.sticity of the 
most vigorous habit. He has ever since been perfectly 
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stout, halo, and active, and has had three children 
born t6 him, all thriving and healthy.’ 

I'iiis may b(? considered as a sort of tragi-comic 
recital, and if examined by the rules of Aristotle, will 
be found to contain all the requisites of the best dra- 
matic composition. Here is a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. The beginning, the Inoijking out of Mu 
S.’s disorder ; tlit? middle, the progress of, the dis- 
ease ; the end, its per.tvt' cure. Here too, in some 
sort, is the A>ywiC''.;, and here evidently the 
the two great be. utiesol a ptTfe<*t drama: the Ayvw^urt^'^ 
the providential discovery of Maredmit’s drops j the 
thc cliango ol situation from pimnlos <<nd 
scales to a blooming complexion, from bloiciies and 
ulcers to smoothness of skin and soundness ol riesh, 
from extreme debility and languor, to being the father 
of healthy children. 

Nor is this class of writers less remarkable ,fora 
adaptation of style than for correctness of compoiUion. 
The adveriiseituni above recited of Dr. Doinmiceti, 
and the daily performances of Messrs. Christie and 
Ansell, show to what elevaCtoti they can raise it, wdien 
the subject requires elevation. On the other hand, 
where shall we find more truly characteristic sitnpli- 
city than in the following notice from a gentleman!^, 
tailor ? * Wanted by a single gentleman- tailor, a ser- 

vant maid, to act as Rouse-keeper and cook, where a 
girl is kept to attend and wait upon th<^ master. Nono 
need apply who will pretend to manage the kitchen 
£re without his directions, as Ke understands ihe ma- . 
nagement of coal-fires, whtqll, few servants in this 
tow n do. A.S he commonly 'dines put of a Sunday, he 
expects his servants to go tcycfrurch^ instead of cookjipg 
dainties to themselves; such as shoalders of veal stutfed, 

' &c. ; as, thougli lie is a single man, he is very well in- 
structed by a neighbour how to’ manage* his family,— 
Apply next door to the atepe, Panton Square/ 
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Other 'Witters, often equally poor and proud, may 
perhaps oliject to the class ol authors whom I com- 
memorate, that they write not from the love of sdiuce, 
or the desiie of fame, but from motives m#*rely inte- 
rested and seltisb But a httic acquaintance with 
many of their productions will effectually remove this 
reproach Is it not bemwolence alone that forces Mr. 
Spi^cdiirgi) , in spite oi his natural modesty, to address 
the public 111 an advertisement t ‘ Mr. Speediman 
would be unjust to the public if he any longer delayed 
acquainting them of the virtues of his ( slomack piJk), 
Are there not daily advertisements of sales ^ far bebw 
prime cost,’ which continue lor several years to the 
evident advantage cl the public, and loss of the ad- 
vertiser I And does not Mr. Molesworth press ad- 
venturers m the lottery to purchase his tickets and 
shares, though he knows, by certain calculation, that 
u thev are to be drawn prizt^l 

To such men, may not the above-quoted motto of 
the illustrious Dr, Dominicoti be most deservedly ap- 
plied 


‘ Kotiaihi, sed toto gemlom se creUfre munclo;* 


whIcdi,^b#weTer, as ^malice is always ready to detract 
irom mint, I heard a wicked wag of^my acquaintance 
translate t’other day to a' company of ladies, That the 
Doctor’s fumagalioxto * wqyeto make himseiflive, and 
to kill all the world beside.’, 

Z. 
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81. TUJiSDAY, FEBRUAllV 16, 1780. 


TO THE AOTilOK OF 'I'HE MlUUOIl. ' 

S ME liiriea^r) MUi in yi*nr jKi(H‘ra k>ttor from 

a iadv \v!k' sab^cnhed M viiiL^aii account 

of the ii'nxl>ii!ps she has r.'’,^eivd as tla; liaii^hlor of a 
:nM‘! oi iDrnsM’, cuiic.Ucd iu the o! illUieiice, 

Jiud then h it io thv' supi^ort of a vf'vy ^L-ndor pro- 
' j.sion. ) ow u tli'j to in; a lnui i),u ; h.ut 

h n;ay, ailbrd her so'.no {-on.^.iLjDoa to 1 h> 

told. tlKii are oliiors, seiMuui:;!^ ern lablr, which 

.'iK' ycrl as di^ircssiai, tli.ii derive their di urcss^.' (roiu*^ 
circmnsiancc-. cNatU) the reverse of Lho^c in which 
Mi.ss S. iSI. placed. 

J UhI iTiy Ijillicr, ii genlWinni of considerable for- * 
tune, at an asfc ‘•o (>arly, that his death has scarce left 
any traces oii my mind. 1 can only recollect that 
there was something of bustle^ as well as of sorrovK, 
all over the house ; that *ny coloured was changi^ 
for n black one : at>d that* I was not allowed to dniijk ' 
iieahh after dinner, which, bejbte, I had been 
taiiglu regularly to do^. Soon after, 1 can remember 
niy mamma beij;|g sick, and that there waa a little 
brother born v.ho was much more attended to than I. 
As wc grew up, I •remembenr hia getting 

finer p.’ay -things, and bebig^ ol^ener the subject of 
discoui.se^iinong our vUtors-,^and that some^es, 
when il/^re vver^' little quarrels m the nursery, Bnty’a 
maid 'A’on-d tell mine, that 'Miss itiM wak till her 
betters wxue served, 

VOL, xxxv. 


o 
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A superiority to which I Avas so early accustomed, 
it gave me little uneasiness to {}ear. 'J'be vivacity 
natural to children, which in me was supported by 
uninterrupted good health, left me no leisure to com- 
plain of a prefenmee, by which, though rtjy brother 
was distinguisliod, he was seldom or never made hap- 
pier. The notice, indeed, to which his birthright 
entitled him, was often more a hardship.than a privi- 
lege. He was frequently kept in the drawing-room 
wdth mamma, when he would have much rather been 
with me in the garden ; he was made to repeat his 
lesson to the company, that they might admire his 
parts and his progress, w;hile 1 was suffered to be 
playing blindman’s-buff below stairs; he was set at 
dinner with the old folks, helped to light things tliat 
would not liurt him, obliged to drink toast and 
water, and to behave himself like a gentleman, 
while I was allowed to devour* appic-dumpling, 
’tgulpjdpwii small-beer, and play monkey-tricks at 
the side-table. 

That care, however, which W’atclu‘d his health, 
• was not repaid with success ; he was* always more 
r^elicate, and more subject to little disorders, than 1 ; 
and at last, after completing his seventh year, was 
seized with a fever, which, iu a few days, put an end 
life, an(| transferred to mo the inheritance of my 
p apeestors. « » 

After the^rst transports of my mother’s grief 
were subsided, slie began to *af)ply herself to the care 
of her surviving child. I* was now b^^come inheritress 
of her anxiety, as well as of my father’s fortune ; a 
remarkable chaige was iha^ in every department of 
my education, my c^mpan^, and my amusements. 
^Instead of going along with a set of oth<^r girls of 
; my ^ own age to a cl&s for learning ^Frenchi and a 
pmblic wiitingxsckoot^ ,fhachers were broii^t into 
houtt to instruct me privately ; and though 
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1 sTill.Avent to a dancing^achool three days in the week 
to practice the lessons which 1 received from an emi- 
nent master at home, yet I was always attended by 
my mother, iny governess, or somebody, by whose 
tide I uas stuck up before and after the dance, to the 
great vexation of myself, and the ridicule of my for- 
mer companions. Of companions, indeed, 1 was 
now altogether deprived, i was too con^derable a 
person to associate with those in whose sports and 
amusements 1 had formerly been so happy to share; 
if at any lime 1 ventured to mention a wish for their 
society, I was immediately checked by an observation 
of my iivamma, that she believed they were very good 
girls, but not fit company for me. 

To prevent the solitude in which my superiority 
would liave thus placed me, a little girl, 'an orphan 
niece of my mother’s maid, was taken into the 
house, whose ofiice it was to attend me during 
my hours ot study or amusement, to holdTlie pin- 
cushion wdiile my maid was dressing me, to get 
lessons along with me, and be chid if I neglect- 
ed them ; to play games at draughts, which she 
M'as never to win, and to lift the shuttlecock, which 
1 commonly let fall ; in short, she was to serve me 
for the practice of all thaf insolence which ^ the 
precepts of Sthersjiad taught me I had a right to 
asume. 1 feel, at this moirient, Mr. Mirror, the’ 
most sincere oompunQtten for the* hardships which 
this poor girl sulferecf whil^ she yras with me ; hard- 
ships from whiSi, at last, she freed herself, by run- 
ning oif with a recruiting serjeant ; yet 1 was taugbt, 
at the time, to call her mbsiste^ce a. bounty, and to 
account r^yself generousT pfhen I bestowed any trifle 
beyon*^^. * - 

While my mind was thus Encouraged Jn perver- 
sion, the culture of my body was little less prepos--^ 
ttrous. The freedom and exercise which formerly 
o2 
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bestowed health and vigour, I now exchanged for 
the constraints of fashion, and the laziru ss of pride. 
Every shackle of dress which the daughters of any 
great man were understood to wear, J was imme- 
diately piovided with, because I could afford it as 
well as tliey. I was never allowed the use of my 
limbs, because 1 could a^hrd a roach; and, when 
attacked by the slightest disorder, immediate re- 
course was had to the plusician, because 1 could 
afford a fee. The consequence w as natural ; 1 lost 
all my lornier spirits, as well as my lonrier bloom ; 
and, when I first put on the womanly garb, I was a 
fine lady complete, with checks as pale and nerves as 
weak as the finest. 

] was now' arrived at a period when attention and 
anxiety were to bo pointed almost solely to one 
object, the disposal of my person m marriage. With 
rfgard to this event, I was tqually the slave of my 
^ioiIkTs hopes and feais. 1 was dressed and re- 
dressed, squeezed and pinched, that 1 miglit catch 
,a fine gentleman who had lately returneii from his 
travels. 1 was oltiii hurried several miles m the 
dark to a ball at our county-town, to display r y- 
self to u Lord, who wms to be of the party there; 
i was walked over bcfdge and ditch, in order to 
captivate a country ’squire of a very hirge estate in 
our neighbourhood ; a«d I was once obliged to ha- 
zard my neck, that 1 might go out a hunting with 
a Duke. On the other hand, I was in perfect 
durance when any improper man had been seen to 
lool|^§jkibe. 1 was forced ^o leave the parish-church, 
upd^, information r^eived of a young gentleman 
having bribed the beadll; %vith a bhiiling^ to admit 
hiitK-^nto the next pew ; my dancing ift^ -ter w'as 
changed, because bis wife died while he w'as at- 
tending me ; and my drawing master, an old bache- 
lor of threescore, was dismiss d, because he hap- 
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pc-iod -to pnt his liaijd on mine in showing me how 
tu inaniige niy crayons. Th(* only poor man with 
whom 1 was allowed to associate was the clergyman 
of our parisli, a very old gentleman of the most irre- 
yiroMcliahle character. To this indulgence, how- 
ever, 1 was more indebted than my mother was 
aware, or 1 had any reason to hope, possessed 
of excellent sense and great learning, the g«od man 
was at pai'is to teach me the use of the first, and 
the value of the latter. By his assistance, my 
mind, which before had always been either un- 
cultivated or misled, was yiformed with knowledge 
more useful than the extent of my fortune, or the 
privileges ol my birth. He showed me the folly 
of pride, and the meanness of insolence ; he taught 
me the respect due to merit, the tenderness to po- 
verty, the reverence to misfortune ; from him I, 
first learnt tlu‘ dignity of condescension, lh^)lea- . 
sums of civility, the luxury of beneficence. He 
died, alas! bo^Sre 1 could receive the full benefit of 
his instructions, before he was able to eradicate 
the effects of early perversion and habitual indul- 
gence ; and left me rather in a condition to feel 
the weakness of my mind, than to recover its strength. 

My mother ^did not long survive him. 1 had 
been forced to see •the *?rrors of her judgtpent, 
though I could never doubt the \Varmth of her aflec- 
lioii. I was imforlunHje ^enough to lose her assist- 
ance, when her j^sistance would Jiave been more 
useful, and her indulgence less prejudicial. In the 
management of my fortuneyAvftich has now devolved 
on me, I am perplex’ed w'itn business which I do not 
understand, ^and harassed by ayplicadoas which I 
know noyiiow to, answer. 1 am^ sometime*? puzz^ 
with scllemes for improving ’my estate, sometimes 
iVightened with dangers that threatened to diminish 
it ; I am vexed with the complainta of poor tenanti. 
o 3 
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and plagued with the liligiousucss of rich ones. I 
never open a letter from iny steward in the country 
without uneasiness ; and a visit from my agent in 
town is to me like that of a bailiff. Amidst all these 
difficulties, I have no relation whom I can trust, and 
no friend to whom I can lean ; the interest which 
people ha^e in deceiving me deprives me of confidence 
in advieft, or pleasure in approbation. In short, it is 
my singular misfortune to possess wealth with all the 
embarrassment of poverty, and power with all the 
dependence of meanness. 


V. 


I am, &c. 


Olivia. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY Hi, 1780. 


The paper of lo-daj^ was* received from an unknown 
hand several \\,ccks ago. The publication of it may, 
perhaps, appear rather unseasonable after the last 
^^ette. There US, still, however^^ much truth in my 
^^Irespondenfs observations, who, I dare say, will 
not regret that Sir G^rgc Rodney's success has 
somewhat lessenedAhej^r ^rce. 
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Romulus el Liber pnier^ el cum Castnre Pollux, 
post ingentiajuclu, Dvorumin templa recepti. 

ilOR. Eli. 

» * 

Men, who eith<T jiosscssa natural softness of tem- 
per, or who have been unfortunate in the world 
from accident or imprudence, or perhaps think they 
have been so from over-rating their own deserts, 
arc apt to ascribe to human nature a variety of vices 
and imperfections. They consider these as the chief 
ingredients of the composition of mankind, and that 
their virtues and good qualities are only excep- 
tions from the general rule, like accidental strokes^ 
of genius, or colouring in the works of painter, 
whose performances, on the whole, are coarse and 
irregular. 

Nothing can be more groundless and unjust than 
this accusation, .1 am convinced that, upon a 
thorough examination, though we might discover.^ 
many vicious and profligate* individuals, we should 
find, in genSral, tjiat hiynun nature is virtuous tind 
well-disposed, and little merife the abuse that. peevish 
or unfortunate men are inclined t<f bestow upon it. 

One charge, mucll insisted upon against mankind, 
is public ingralitude. With what justice or truth 
this is urged, w'e may^j^ge, by examining the be- 
haviour of men from tlie earlijpst pqriod to the pre- 
sent times ; and, in doin^ 5o, I flatter myself we shall- 
be abL ‘10 discover that the r^erse is true, aifU diat a 
strong spirit ot‘ gratitude bw * appeared on all occa- 
sions where it was due, though in different ages and, 
countries it has been expressed in a different manned" 
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In Egypt and ancient Circeccj the tribute paid by 
the public voice to the boncif.ictors of mankind, was 
to consider them as object? of divine worsliip, and 
for that purpose to enroll them among llie gods. 
Such was ( Vres, for the invention of corn ; Harchus, 
for the discovery of wine; and a variety of others, 
with whom every schofl-boy is acquainted. If a 
man of r/jperior strenglli and valour happened to 
H'jiel an invader, destroy a inonsler, or perforin any 
notalde deed of piil^lic servi<‘o, in* was revered while 
living, and after his death his memory was respected, 
and a species of inferior vyorship was paid to him, as 
a hero, or a demi-god. 

In latcT times, in the Grecian slates, the gtmeral 
who fought a successful biijltle, or destroyed an 
enemy's Ih'ct, had statues erected to him by the 
public voice, and at the expense of the public. The 
Konians did not think of honouring their active or 
fortunate commanders with statues ; but they had 
their triumphs and ovations bestow ed by the public, 
’and supported by the voluntary applause and attend- 
ance of a grateful populace. 

I should be extremely ‘^orry if the moderns yielded 
in the article of public gratitude cither to the 
Greeks or Homans, *I .sha'l not enter upon the 
practicieor manners of othor Euaopean nations; but 
1 can venture to assert, with some degree of confi- 
dence, that the people of Gre^t Britain possess a 
degree of public gratitude unexampled in any other 
age or country. S 

In making this assertidn, ^ do not allude to public 
monuments, he^^3dita^y peusmus, or thanks of par- 
l^nent, which, though of a public, and seemingly 
dK*' general nature, may nevertheless proc^i from 
a very limited cause. I* allude to that universal 
effusion of honest gratitude w^hich the good people 
M^ngland frequently bestow on successful com- 
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mandcTK, by putting ^up their pictures as signs for 
tlif'ir taverns and alehouses, and frequenliuj^ these 
more than any other, ^iil the reputation of the origi* 
rial begins to be obscured by tlm rising glory of some 
new favourite. 

I must, at ihfj same time, observe, that great 
statesmen have seldom experienced this mark of 
public applause. I'he late Mr. Pitt was, -indeed, 
an exception from the remark ; but he was, in fact, 
a minister of war only, and never meddled with 
finance. A first Lord of the 'IVeasury, let him be 
as wise as Ximenes, and as jnoderale as Floury, can- 
not expect to be revered on tlys sign-post of an ale- 
house; every article of consnmpt there has felt the 
weight of his liaiid; and whether the company get 
drunk in w ine or punch, or enjoy the cool collations 
of tea and eoflee, still the n-ckoning recalls ideas 
that lead to execrations on the wliole syst^^in of 
finance and taxation, from the department of the first 
minister to the walk of the lowest exciseman ; and, 
by an easy transition, the dislike of the system and 
the offices passes, in some degree, to tlie persons of 
those who fill them. 

But as the same cause of unmerited obloquy does 
not exist with j;cspect to our admirals and generals, 
they have b(*en oftew and much the objects of this 
species of public gratitude. It ‘is needless to go far 
back. in the year J7^9, Admiral Vernon took 
Porto-bello, nith^^ir ships itnly, -The public gra- 
titude to him was houndie^. — He was sung in bal- 
lads. — At the ensuing gcripraf election in 1741, he 
was returned from thre/ corporations ; 

T)iit, above all, his portrait filled every sign-nq^t 
and he ^fuay b^ figuratively said to have sold ttie 
ale, beCT, porter, and purl*- of England for ,»ix 
years. 
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Towards the close of that , period, the Admiral 
favour began to fade apace with the colours of his 
unijt'nn ; and the battle of Ci^laden was U>tal anni- 
hilation to him. When* the news of tljat victoiy 
reached England, a new object presented itself to the 
public favour; and the honest Admiral, in everv 
*ign-post, made way for the more portly figure of the 
glorioiiS‘l)uke of Cun berland. 

The Duk(‘ kepi possession of the sign-posts a long 
time. In tlu* hogimiing of last war, our Admiral 
in the hledltorranean, and our Generals in North 
America, did nothing diat could tend, in the least 
degre(‘, to move his Uoyal Highness from liis place ; 
but th.e doubtful baUle of lluinellan, followed by 
the unloi lunate convention of Stade, and the lising 
glori(‘s of the King of Prussia, obliterated the glo- 
rious Duke of Cumberland as cflectually as his 
Koy;^' JligluK'ss and the battle of Culloden had 
efiaced llu' figure, the memory, and the renown of 
Admiral Vernon. 

The Duke was so totally displaced by his Prussian 
Majesty, that I have some doubts whether he met 
with fair ])lay. One circumstance, indeed, was much 
against him ; his figure lioing marked by a hat with 
the Kevenliullcr cock, a military uniform, and a 
fierq^ look, a very slight ••touch» of the painter con- 
verted him into the King of Prussia ; l)ut whut* 
crowned the success of Prussian Majesty, was 
the title bestowed upon him by pie brolliers of the 
brush, ‘ TAe glorioua Pi^oteslant llero words which 
added splendour to eVeity sign-post, and which no 
British subject cobid rekd, without peculiar seiisa 
, tlous of veneration pd of thirst. 

Eor two years iJie glonous Prqtestant \fItro w'as 
unrivalled ; but the Erench being beat a^ Minden 
jupon the first of August 1759, by the army under 
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Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, the King of Prussia 
began to give place a iittle to two popular favourites 
wlio started at the same time, 1 mean Prince Ferdi- 
nand and the Marqiftslof Granby. Prince Ferdinand 
was supported altogether by his good conduct at 
Mindcn, and his higli reputation over Europe as a 
general ; — the Marquis of Granby behaved with spi- 
rit and personal courage every where ; but his suc-“ 
cess in the sign-posts of England was much owing 
to a comparison generally made between him and 
another British general of higher rank, but who was 
supposed not to have behaved so \vell. Perhaps, 
loo, he was a good deal indebted to another circum- 
stance, to wit, the baldness of his head. 

The next who figured in the sign-post way was 
the celebrated John Wilkes, Esq. — This public ho- 
nour conferred on him was also an effusion of grati- 
tude ; for he was siippo.scd to have written the Earl 
of Bute, >vho was both a Scotsman and a favo*unite, 
out of power, and to have resisted and explained the 
illc?gality of general warrants. Besides, be fought a 
bloodless duel with E« Talbot, and was shot in the 
cause of liberty by Mr. Martin of the treasury. All 
these were great weights in the scale of popularity ; 
and, though Mr. Wilkes never . attained the glory 
either of Admiaal Vernon or the Duke of Cum- 
berland, ye! hi.s visAge has filled many a sign- 
post, and much ale and gin has been .^old under his 
auspices. ^ » 

These afe the Ic.st whom ‘the people of Great 
Britain have thought worthy -fr |being so honoured ; 
and though ihe thing itself may seem ludicrous, yet 
the tale has a moral, by no « means flattering to the 
well-wishers of this country. We have been nfin;^ 
for five ye^rs employed in attempting to reduce ouY^ 
rebellious colonics ; we have been two*y0ar3 at war 
with France, and one with Spain j many troops have 
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been raiiedt many millions have bi’un exjwnded ; ex- 
peditions without number Iwve been piucined and 
supported, and the most powerful fleets have been 
fitted out that the coasts and d^jek-y arils of liiii^lund 
ever beheld ; yet, during this long period, with so 
many opportunities, and so iiiik Ii force, we have not 
an admiral whose head would sell a single ban of flip, 
nor a funeral whose full length would procure cus- 
tom for an additional pot of porter. 

I'hat tills expression of public gratitude may be 
sometimes misplaced, 1 will by no moans deny ; but 
still this tribute paid by the people is more likely 
than any other circumstance to be a sure proof of 
real merit. The Sovereign may be mikinformed as 
to the deservings of those whom he is pleased to 
honour; and although, in the present reign, no 
substantial mark of unmerited favour lias been con- 
ferred, yet every body remembers the late (ieiioral 
who gave up Minorca, made a lord for 
defending it, merely to support a sinking admini-' 
stralion. Whal reliance can be hud on the thanks 
of parliament as a proof of public in^rit, may be 
learned from the answer of a gallant sea oflicer (not 
an admiral), who, upon l>e.ing told that the House 
of Commons meant to give him thanks for his in- 
trepid and successful conduct ot 4 the coast of 
F'rance, swore, if )hey Hid, he would instantly re- 
sign his commission. ^ 

Perhaps at that time, Sf»mo recent instance of 
purty injustice dnd ptfrtiaiity had^broiiglit the thanks 
of parliament into cU^sApute ; bur. be that as it may, 

1 slmll never thiiik^ our c^ffairs, either by sea or land, 
in a prosperbus condi/i<vi, till I see the sign-posts of 
Vt^gland filled witb fresh figures of generals and ad- 
mirals. When that Jiappens, it will be a ^ure proof 
that our aShirs havfe taken a favourable turn, and 
that Boine of our oommauders have, at last, acted iu 
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R' manner suitable to the troops aiul treasure with 
which*, from the beginning of this war, they have all 
been so liberally su|)jfliecl. 


N'* 83. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1780. 


In a paper published at Edinburgh, it would be im- 
proper to enter into any comparison of the writers 
of this country with those on the other side of the 
Tweed : but, whatever be the comparative rank of 
Scottish and English authom, it must sureh^ be al- 
lowed, that, of late, there have been writers in this 
country, upon different subjects, who are possessed 
of very considerable merit. In one spf‘cie3 of writ- 
ing,* however, in works and compositions of Awmfmr, 
there can be no sort of doubt that the English stand 
perfectly unrivalled by their northern neighbours. 
The English excel in comedy ; several of their ro- 
manced are ftpletc with^the most humorous repre- * 
sentatioDs of life and charaettr, and many of their 
other works are full oii excellent ridicule. But, in 
Scotland, we have Xardly any book which aims at, 
humour, and of •the very few wtich do, still fewer 
have any degree of merit, fl'hougb we have 
dies written by Scots ajilhors^i we have no comedy, 
excepting Ramsay’s Gciftltf ShepherSl; and tbdugk 
we have tender novels, we haffe none of ex- 

cepting;: those of Smollett, whe, from bis long resi- 
dence in England, can hardly be said \o have acquired 
in this country his taleiH ibr writing; nor ckD we, 

VOL. XXXV. p 
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for the same reason, lay a perfect claim to Arbuthnot, 
who is still a more illustrious exception to my general 
remark. There must be somAhii^ in the iiutioiial 
genius of the two peojjle which i/akes this remarkable 
difference in their writings, though it may be difficult 
to discover from what cause it arises. 

1 am inclined to suspect, that there is something 
in the situation and pruM nt government of Scotland, 
which may, in part, account for this difference in 
the genius of the two cx)unlries. Scotland, before 
the union of the tw'o kingdoms, was a separate 
state, w ith a parliament and constitution of its own. 
Now the seat of government is removed, and its 
constitution is involved in that of England. At 
the time the two nations came to be so intimately 
connected, its great men wore less affluent than 
those of England, its agriculture was little advanced, 
and Us uianutaclures w'ere in their infancy. A Scots- 
man therefore, in this situation, obliged to 

exert evtiy nerve, that he might be able to hold 
.his place. 

If preferment, or offices in public life, were his 
object, he was obliged to remove from home to 
a city, which, tlmugh now the metropolis of the 
united kingdoms, had formerly been to him a sort of 
foreign capital. If wealth was the objt of his pur- 
suit, he could only acijuire it at hbme by great indus- 
try and perseverance ; and he found he could not 
easily succe^ in his own country, he repaired to 
other countries, where he j^xpected tc*be able to amass 
a fortune. Hence it ha;3 been remarked, that there 
are more natives of Scotland^ to be found abroad than 
of any other country. • .• 

P<:^le in this situaiion are not apt to indulge 
themselves in humour ^ and few humorous cha- 
racters will appear. If is only in countries where 
men wanton in the extrayagancies of wealth, that 
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fiome.are led to indulge a particular vein of cha- 
racter, and that others are induced to delineate and 
express it in writipg^. Besides, where men are in a 
situation which i^kes it necessary for them to 
push their way in the world, more particularly if 
they are obliged to do so among strangers, though 
this may give them a firmnes'^ and a resoluteness in 
their conduct, it will naturally produce^ modhst 
caution and reserve in their deportment, which must 
chill every approach to humour. Hence, though 
the Scots are allowed to he bravo and undaunted in 
dangerous situations, yet bashful ness, reserve, and 
even timidity of manner, unless when they are called 
forth to action, are justly considered as making part 
of their character. Men of this disposition are not 
apt to have humour ; it is the open, the careless, the 
indifferent, and the forward, who indulge in if ; it 
is the man who does not think of intcnjst, and who 
sots himself above attending to the proprieties of 
conduct. But he wlio has objects of interest in 
view, who attends with circumspection to his con- 
fluct, and finds it necessary to do so, is generally 
grave and silent, and seldom makes any attempt at 
humour. 

These circumstances may hhve had a considerable 
influence iipcfh the genius aud temper of the people in 
Scotland ; and if they have gifcn a particular forma- 
tion to the genius of nhe people •in general, they 
would naturally have a similar effect upon its authors; 
the genius of alf author commonly takes its direction 
from that of his countrymen! 

To these causes, arising from the present situation 
and government of our fiodntry, may be added an- 
other circumstance, that of tEfere being no efimrt or 
seat of the monarch in Scotland. It is only where 
the court is, that the standard of manners can be fix- 
ed ; and, of consequence, it is only in the neighbour- 

p 2 
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hood of the court that a deviation from that stand* 
ard can be exactly ascertained, <5r a departure from 
it be easily made the objt*ct of ridicyle. Where there 
is no court, it becomes of littfe importance what 
dress the people wear, what hours they observe, what 
language they express themselves in, or what is their 
general deportment. IVIen living at a distance from 
the court become also unacquainmd with the rules of 
faahioii wliich it establishes, and are unable to mark 
or point them out. But the great subject for wit and 
ludicrous representation arises from men’s having a 
thorough knowledge of what is the fashionable stan- 
dard of manners, and being able to seize tipon, and 
hold out a depjirture from it, in an humorous point of 
view. In Scotland, therefore, which, since the re- 
moval of tile court, has become, in a certain degree, a 
provincial country, there being no fixed standard of 
manners within the country itself, one great source of 
ridiculeTs cut off, and an author is not led to attempt 
humorous composition ; or, if he does, has little 
.chance of succeeding, 

'fhere is another particular which may have had a 
very coiisidi'rabJe effect upon the genius of the Scots 
writers, and that i.s, the nature of the? language in 
wrhich they writi?. Tifr old Scottish dialect is now 
banished from our books, i«id the English is substi- 
tuted in its place. Boit though our books be written 
in English, our 'conversation in Scotch. Of our 
language it n^y be^said, ns we are told of the wit of 
Sir Hiidibras, that we lui^Te a .suit ’tor holidays and 
another for working di^ys* The Scottish dialect is 
.our ordinary suit ; ihj English is used only on so- 
lemn occasions. When a Scotsman, therefore, writes, 
be it generally in trammels. His own native 
original language, wiiioh he hears spoken Ground 
him, ho docs not make use of ; but he expresses 
bithself in a language in some respects foreign to him, 
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and w.hich ho has acquired by study and observation. 
When a celebralrd Scottish writer, aflfer the publica- 
tion of his History of Scotland, was first introduced 
to Lord Cliesterfiell, his lordship, with that happy 
talent of compliment for which ho was so remarkable, 
addressed him at parting, in these words : ‘ I am 
happy. Sir, to have met with yon, --happy to have 
passed a day with you, —and f^xtromcly^appy lo 
find that yon speak Scotch. — It would be too much, 
were you to sipealc^ as well as write our language, 
better than we do ourselves.’ 

This circumstance of a Scottish author not writing 
his own natural dialect, fniist have a considerable 
influence upon the nature of his literary productions. 
When he i.s employed in any grave dignified compo- 
sition, when he writes history, politics, or poetry, 
the pains he must take to write, in a manner diflcront 
from that in which ho speaks, will not much aflbet 
his productions ; the language of such compositions 

is, in every case, raised above that oF common life ; 
and, therefore, the deviation which a Scottish author 
1.S obliged to make from the common language of the 
country, can be of little prejudice to him. But if a 
writer is to descend to common and ludicrous pictures 
of life ; if, in short, he is to deal in humorous com- 
position, his Iknguage mijst be, as nearly as possible, 
that of common life, that of t!*e bulk of the people ; 
but a Scotsman who wtshes to wrifb English cannot 
easily do this. He neither sneaks jthe English dialect, 
nor is it spokAP by those/around him : any know- 
ledge he has acquired of (She language is got from 
books, not from conver;^ation.t Hence Scottish au- 
thors may have been prevAited from attempting to 
write books of humour ; and,* when they bavfnried 

it, we may be hble, in somo measure^ to account for 
their failure. 

In confirmation of these remark^ it may be ob- 
p3 
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Served, that almost the only works of humour which 
we have in litis country, are in*lho Scollish dialect, 
and most of them were written before the union of 
tlie kingdoms, wdien the Hcotchf was the written, as 
well as the spoken, language of the country. The 
Gentle Sliepherd, which is full of natural and ludi- 
crous representations of luw life, is written in broad 
Scotcli. of our ancient Scottish ballads arc 

full of humour. If there have been lately any publi- 
cations of humour in this country, tvritten in good 
English, tli(‘y have been mostly of the graver sort, 
culled ironj/. In this species of writing, where the 
author himself never appears to laugh, a more dig- 
niiied composition is admissible ; and, in that case, 
the disadvantage of writing in a language diiferent 
from that in which the author speaks, or those around 
him converse, is not so sensibly felt, 

A. 
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Clamant pefiise pudorent 
Cam ft pane palrcs,' 

* HOR. 

To dispute the right ofi Fashion to enlarge, to vary, 
or to change the idea^ both of man and woman kind, 
were a want of good biv.H?ding, of which the author 
of a ^periodical papev, who throws himself, as it 
were, from day to. day, on the protection of the 
p^ite world, c^hnnot be supposed capable. I pay, 
thferefore, very little regard to the observations of 
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some aiitiqualerl Correspondents, who pretend to set 
up what they call the invariable notions of things, 
against the opinions and practice of people of condi- 
tion. At the same Itime, I must observe, that, as 
there is a College in Physic^ and a Faculty (ai \i is 
called in Scotland) in Ldio ; so, in Fashiorly there is 
a select body, who enjoy many privil(*ges and iiumuf. 
nitics, to which pretenders, or inferior pramtilionera 
in the art, are by no means entitled. There is a 
certain grace in the rudcne.-.s, and wir in the folly of 
a person of fashion, to w hich one of a lower rank has 
no manner of pretension. ' 

1 am afraid that our city (talking like a man who 
lias travelled) is but a sort of mimic metropolis, and 
cannot fairly pretend to the same licence of making 
a fool of itself, as London or Paris. The circle, 
therefore, taking them in the gross, of our fashion- 
able people here, have seldom ventured on t^e same 
beautiful irregularity in dress, in behaviour, or in 
manners, that is frequently practised by the leaders of 
the Um in the capitals of Prance or England. 

With individuals, the same rule of subordination 
is to be observed, which, however, persons of extra- 
ordinary parts, of genius above their condition, are 
sometimes apt to overlook. I fcrceive, in the pit of 
the play-hoiis#, sorije yowng men, w'ho have got 
fuddled 'mpuTich, as noi.sy,and»as witty as the gen- 
tlemen in the boxes, who have beoA drinking Bur- 
gundy : and others, wmo have coyie sober from the 
counter, or the fttiting desi, give almost as little 
attention to the play as the Aen of £3,000 a year. 

My old school-acquaintadice, Jyck Wou’dfeei 

-t’other morning, had a he^kcloth as dirty as a 
Lord’s, and picked his teeth affer dinner for a tfuar- 
ter of an hour, By the assistances of the little ihirror 
in the lid of his tooAjdck case, 1 take ibe first op- 
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porliniily of giving him a friendly hint, that this 
practice is elegant only in a man w ho has made the 
tour of Europe. « 

Nature and Fashion are two Opposite powers, that 
have long been at variance with one another. The 
first is allowed to presidt- over the bulk of the people 
known by the denominauon of the vulgar ; the last 
is pecul^.r to the higher orders of the state, and by 
her honours they have a title to be distinguished. 
Attention to interesting scenes, civility to those wc 
ought to oblige, and propriety in public behaviour, 
belong to Nature, and are therefore the property of 
the people. It is a direct infringement on the rights 
of Fashion^ if the inferior members of the community 
shall laugh where they shonld cry, be noisy w here they 
should be silent, rude where they should be civil, or 
dirty where they should be cleanly. These are the 
badges^ of greatness, and, like certain coata annoriaty 
are only to be borne by illustrious personages. 

These are matters in which, 1 think, I may ven- 
ture to interpose my advice or animadversion. But 
as to some more delicate subjects, I am very doubt- 
ful whether they come within the limits of my juris- 
diction, or ^ how far it w'ould be prudent in me to ex- 
ercise it, if they did. ‘ 1 mean this as a general apo- 
logy for not inserting a wariety of letters from un- 
known Correspondents, # giving me information of 
certain irregularities in thfe npmners and deportment 
of the fashionably world, which they desire may be 
taken immediate notied of in thS' Mirror. One, 
who writes under the Signature of Rusticus, tells me 
that fainting^, is nolv become so common a practice 
among our tine ladies/' tSat he has oflener than once 
beeft' introduced to*’ a lady in the morning, from 
whom, till he infortncd himself of Bier name, he was 
jnrpriscd to receive a curtsy at the play or the con- 
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cert. Another, who subscribes himself Modestus, 
desires me to imitate *the example of the Tatler, by 
animadverting, noton the large, but the small size of 
the peAiicoat^ which, h# says, has so shrunk up this 
winter, that there is more of the —ankle seen than ha 
can find countenance to look at. 

To tho first of these Correspondents I must an-* 
sw^er, that I think the ladies (whose number I am 
inclined to htdieve is small), who choose to dress 
their faces in rouge or carmine, are exempted from 
all censure ; they certainly do it to please themselves, 
as they know how much it,, is detested by the men.* 
Or, perhaps, they are of that icy order of femalce, 
w'ho have made vows of perpetual ctdibacy, and thus 
varnish over their beauty, as virtuosi do certain de- 
licate natural productions, which are mesin^ to be 
looked at, but never to be touched. As to the com- 
plaint of Modeslus, I can only account for ti^e pre- 
sent sliortnoss of the petticoat, from the attention of 
the ladies being so much engrossed about their heads, 
as to leave them no leisure to take care of the other 
extremity ; as generals, who are anxious to cover one 
part of their works, are apt to leave an opposite 
quarter defenceless. 

But the most serious complaint I have received, is 
a letter subscriSed Censor,* arraigning, with true Ju- 
venalian severity, the conduct *of a certain Club, 
■which, in the words of ^y^Correspondent, ‘continues, 
in defiance of decency and good manners, to insult 
the public in large^characterSj^m the front of every 
newspaper in town. I'his,’ he adds, * moves my in- 
dignation the more, w'hen k consider that several of its 
principal members are arrived at^a period of life \|^ich 
• should teach decorum, at least, jf it does not extin- 
guish vice.’ *• . 

In answer to this angry Correspondent, 1 will tell 
him the following story : Some years ago, I happen- 
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€cl to be; in York at the time of the asahes, * Dining 
one day in a tavern with some gentlemen of that city 
and its neighbourhood, we wen? violently disturbed 
by the noise of somebody below, who hooted and 
hallooed, smacked his whip, and made his servants 
sound their Frencli horns ; in short, rehearsed, during 
the whole time of ou; dinner, all ‘ the glorious tu- 
mult of the chase.’ Some of the company, after 
several ineftectJial messages by the waiter, began to 
be angry, and to think of a very serious remonstrance 
^ with the sportsman below. But an elderly person, 
who sat opposite to me, pacified their resentment : 
* 1 know the gentleman who disturbs you,’ said he ; 
‘ his head-piece was never one of the best ; but now, 
poor man ! I believe we must let him alone — Since ho 
is past running down the fox in the field, he must 
«’en be allowed to hunt him in the parlour.’ 

JL» 
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P ossrm ehlivisd ^uifuer'm f Non ^entire qui sim 9 2uo caream 
honor e 9 Quli gtbnaf Uutbus liberi* i ^uihus fortmu9 
5 CIC. ad Att. 

A PERIODICAL publication^ such as the Mirror, is, 
froijjf its nature, confined chiefly to prose composi- 
tions. My illustrious predecessor, the Spectator,- 
has, however,, sometinacs inserted a little poem among 
other essays ; and his example has been imitated 
’ by most of his successors. Perhaps it may be from 
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this cause, that among the variety of communications 
1 have lately received, many of thorn consist of 
poetical compositions. I most observe in general 
to these Correspondents, that, though the insertion of 
a poem now and then may not be altogether improper 
for a work of this kind, yet it is not every poetical 
composition that is fit for it. A poem may be posn. 
sessed of very considerable merit, and may be entitled 
to applause, when published in a poetical collection, 
though, from its subject, its length, or the manner in 
which it is written, it may not be suited to the 
Mirror. I hope my poetical C Correspondents, there- 
fore, will receive this as an apology for their poems 
not being inserted, and will by no means consider 
their exclusion as proceeding from their being thought 
destitute of merit 

Among the poetical presents 1 have received, there 
is, however, one, which seems very w^ell suited to a 
work of this kind. The gentleman from whoift I re- 
c<Mvcd it, says, he has been informed that it was 
founded on tlie following inscription (probably written 
from real feeling) on the window of an inn, situated 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 


* Of ail tlie ills unhappy mortals know, 

A life of wandf riii;^ the greatest woe ; 

On all their weary waiys wAt Care and Pain, 

And Pine and Penury, a meagre t?ain, 

A wretehed Exde tohis^o«ntry send, * 

Lung worn with griefs, Ind long without a friend.* 

• * 1 * 

This poem 'contains a description of the situation of 
a Scotch gentleman who had beenpbliged icr leave his 
country i'or rebellion againk nur preseiA happy 
vemmeijf. It points out the fatal consequences# of 
such treasonable attempts, and Represents the distress 
of the person described^ in a 'very oteresting and 
pathetic manner. ' * , 
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THE EXILE. !\n Elegy. 


Whehe, the ruins of a fallen state, 

The once-fam’d Tiber roils his scanty wave. 

Where half a column now derides the i;reat. 

Where half a statue yet records the brave : 

• 

With trembling steps an £xt7# wander'd near. 

In Scottish weeds his shrivcll’d limbs array’d ; 

His furrow’d check was cross’d w'iih many a tear. 
And frequent sighs his wounded soul betray’d. 

Oh ! wretch ! he crM, that like some troubled ghost 
Ac^t doom’d to wander round this world of woe, 

While niein’ry speaks of joy for ever lost, 

Of peace I of comfort ! thou hast ceas’d to know ' 


These are the scenes, with fancied charms endow’d. 
Where happier Britons, casting pearls away. 

The fools of sound, of empty trifles proud, 

Far from the land of bliss and freedom stray. 

f 


% 


Wou’d that, for yonder deyne, these ey A could see 
The wither’d oak^hat crowns my native hill ! 
These urns lej ruin waste j but give to me 
The tuft that trembles o^r ifffi lonely rilL 


O sacred haunts ! and ti the hillocl green 
That saw our infant^spoits beguile the day ? 
Still are^ur seats cf fairy fashion seen ? 

( Or is my^ittle thron(* qf^moss away ? 


dad but Ambition, m this tortur’d Ihreast, 
l^e’er sought to fiil^ beyond the hufnble plain, 
Where mild 'Dependence hoidi the vassal blest. 

Where faith and friendsblp'filc the chiettaiii’s reign: 
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Thus had I liv’d the life my fathers led ; 

Th<*ii* name, their family had not ccasM to he; 
And thou, Moiiimia! on thy cartlily.bed ! — 

My name, my family, what were these to thee !— 

I 

Three little moons had seen onr growing love, 

Since first Moiiimta join’d her hand to mine; 
Three little moons htid seen us blest above 
Ail that enthubiast hope could e’er divine. 

Tru-’d by tlie brave, by fancied glory warm’d. 

In treason honest, if ’twas treason here; 

For rights suppos’d, native band 1 arm’d, 

Anti join’d the standard Charles had dar’d to rear. 

• 

Fate d we fought, my gallant vassals fell. 

But sav’d their master in the bloody strife; 

Their coward master, who could live to tell 
He saw them fail, yet tamely suffer’d life. 

Let me not think ; — but, ah ! the thought will rise. 

Still in my whaling brain its borrorb dwell, 

When pale and trembling, with uplifted eyes, 
Moniuiia faintly breath’d — a last farewell ! 

* They come,* said she ; * fly, fly these ruthless foe9> 
And save a life, in which Monimia lives; 

Believe me, Henry, light are all her woes, 

Except what Henry’s dreaded purpose gives ! 

• 

< And wouldstgthou die, and leave me thus forlorn. 
And blast a life the^inost fnhuoiau spare ? 

Oh ! live in pity to the babe unbotti 

That stirs within me to ^sist my pra/er!* 

What could I do* Contending 'passioD*s strove^ 

And press’d my Jiosom with aiiternate weight, 
Unyielding honour, soft perbuasive love 

1 fled and left her — left her to het fate ! • 

« • 

Fasticame the ruffian band ; no nAlting charm, 

'i hat e’er to sidfering beauty b^a^ute gave. 

The ruthless rage of party can disarm ; • 

Thy tears, Munimia, wanted power to me ) 

Q 
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She, and the remnant of her weepin*? train, 

Whose faithful love still hiik’d theoi to her side, 

Torn from their dwelling, trode ilie desert plain, 

No hut to shelter, and no hand to j§aidc. 

/ 

Thick drove its snow before the wintry wind. 

And midnight darkness wrappM the he.iih they past. 
Save one sad gleam, that, tdazing fi|r behind. 

The ancient mansion of iny fathers east. 

Calmly she saw the smouldering ruins glare ; 

‘ ’Tis past, all-righteous Ood ! ’Tis past she cried; 

* But for my Henry hear my latest prayer !* — 

Big was her bursting h^art; — she groan’d and died ! ■■■ ■ 

* 

Still, in my dreams, 1 see her form confess’d, 

Sailing, in robes of light, the troubled sky ! — 

And soon sln^wtiispers, shall my Henry rest — 

And, dimly smiling, points my place to die ! 

I hear that voice, I see that pale hand wave ; 

I coQie once more to view iny native shore; 

Stretch’d on Moriimia’s long; neglected grave 
To clasp the sod, and feel my woes no more I 


z. 
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N” 80. SAllJl^DAY, MARCH 4, 1780. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

>• 

siu, 

Many iiiestimablti medicines, as well for preserving 
health as for curing diseases, arc overlooked by our 
modern practitioners. An* attempt to revive sonic of 
those obsolete remedies, though it may appear better 
suited to a medical performance, yet does not seem 
altogotlier foreign to the Miit^pii; since a sound 
mind, according to the well-known apophthegm, is 
in natural alliance with a sound body, the same publi- 
cation which is calculated for the improvemAit of the 
one, may not improperly be made subservient to the 
health of the other. 

I. The hrst that I shall mention is of sovereign 
efficacy in restoring debilitated stomachs to their pro- 
per tone. It renders the body vigorous, and it pro- 
longs the days of man even unto extreme old age. Of 
it 'i'ulpius, Rn eminent ^physician of Amsterdam, 
treats in his Observutiones Mcdiicinales. 

In some languages it ii$ called CAof in others, Tzai; 
but with us it has received the appellation of Tea. 

II. There is Another simple m a singular kind: 
ivccording to the great traveler Pietro della Valle, it 
is cooling in summer, and warm iiUffftflSf^^hout, 
however, changing its quil^ities. J * 

It expelled a gout, of thirty vears standing# from 
♦ho toes of the Reverend Alefander d’Albertus, a 
bare -footed friar of Marseilles, aged seventy. 

For a long time Madame de Lausun could not 
Q 2 
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walk without the aid of a crutch ; and no w.onder ; 
for the good lady ‘ liad numbcitd the frosts of four- 
score and two winters.’ She w’^ seized with wliat 
my author calls a tertian quuftan ague, wtiicli un- 
doubtedly is a very bad thing, though 1 do not find 
it in my dictionary : but she tried Father Alexander’s 
remedy; her youth wps renewed, as one might say 
[comin4^^rajeu7m\^ and she tlifew away her crutch. 

The wife ot M. Morin, physician at Grenoble, was 
reduced to the last extremity by a confirmed Phthisic, 
of no less than sixteen years endurance : at length 
the Doctor found out a method of laying the disease 
that had so obstinately liaunted his bed. By way of 
experiment he administered the remedy to his ciicrc 
moiiie (d«'ar half), which is French for a wife. She 
recovered of her Phthisic, .and afterwards, by using 
the same remedy, of another disease with a horrible 
Greek name, a Peripneumony* 

I mijht ^uld /nany .•uul various effects of this me- 
dicine still inor<^ woiicIcrfuL That of the public 
speaker, wlio was seizovl with a fit of modesty, is 
most remarkable. By taking a single dose, he felt 
himself nrlorod to liis wonted composure of mind; 
and he declared Uiat he could, with ease, have spoken 
out anotlier hour. * 

For this aed otlur culUenticijted ciires, the inqui- 
sitive reath^r jy reierted to the treatise of Philip Syl- 
vester du 'l our, coqperningCh(^ virtue? of Coffee, 

III. There is a certain weed, ‘ which, taken a 
while after meat, helps digeslioii^:^ it voids rheum, 
&c. A little of it, being steeped over night in a 
little white is‘ a vomit that never fails in its 

opei(iiion. It cahi^ot endure a spider, or a flea, or 
suchtlike vermin : l^it-is good to fortify and preserve 
the sight, being lef im round about the balls of the 
eyes once a w&ek, and frees them from all rheums, 
driving them back ^y way of repercussion : taken 
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into tly? stomadi, it will heal and cleanse it ; for, my 
Lord Sunderland, president of York, taking it down- 
wards into his slomach, it cured him of an impos- 
tlmme, which had be^n of a long time engendering out 
ol a bruise he had received at toot-ball ; and so pre- 
served his life for many years.’ 

'J’heso are the words of Howel, in his letters, whefte 
he enlarges on the praise of Tobacco, ^ 

IV. Bu^ there is still another medicine of asto- 
nishing virtues which have been circumstantially 
related by Matthiolus, an Italian physician of the 
sixteenth century : it is ‘a liquid which, when skil- 
fully pr(‘parod, proves a powerful antiseptic’ [an 
opposer of corruption] ‘to every thing steeped in 
it ; and so, by removing all tendency to corruption, 
it is a comforler and a restorative, and preserves 
and prolongs the lives of those who use it. It not 
only cherishes the natural heat, and preserves it 
in its full vigour, but it likewise renovates, as it 
were, and vivifies the animal spirits, gives an agree- 
able warmth to the stomach, sharpens the appre-* 
hension and understanding, clears the eye*siglit, 
and repairs the memory : it is more peculiarly be- 
neficial to those who are of too cold a tempera-., 
ment, and who are subject to crudities of the 
stomach and^othei; disorders proceeding from cold 
affections. It therefore affords a sovereign relief 
to all who are tormented with pains* in the stomach 
or bowels, proceeding from wiqd or indigestion; 
as also to thb^ who ar| subject to giddiness, 
the falling sickness, a . relaxation ^ q[-ih e nervous 
system, inveterate melancholy,* lui|Agiona}ltel dis- 
orders, palpitations of the HbartXremors and fmtine 
fits.’ •! . • 

Matthiolus *subjoins thd method of using this 
medicine : 

03 
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Be, Once a day a tahle-spoonful of A qua vitae rfis- 
tiVed from the beat ww. But, wilh all defm'iice to 
his authority, distilled from the best 

wine, 13 not superior in any of ib virtues to our 
great , staple, Whisky: for, from the ivsoarehes of 
our own patriotic philosophers, these two conclu- 
sions may be deduced; 1st, That Whisky is a liquor 
pleasant® to tlic taste ; and, 2dly, Tliat it is a U’/io/c- 
some spirit. 

V . 1 shall conclude with a receipt which might 
have been considered as of general importance in the 
seventeenth century, and. may prove of no less im- 
portance in the nineteenth. 

Bartholomeus Carrichters, in Ihs Secret, b. % c. 12. 

? ubli8hcd a recipe which is mightily commended by 
lector Schlands, in an epistle to his learned friend 
Gregorius Ilorstius ; see Horstii Epist. Medic, i. § 7. 
1612. Dog’s grease, well dissolved and cleans- 
ed, 4 ounces. Bear’s grease, 8 ounces. Capon’s 
grease, 24 ounces. Three trunks of the inisletoe 
* of hazel, while green ; cut it in pieces, and pound 
il*; email, till it becomes moist: bruise it together 
. and mix all in a phial. After you have ex- 
posed it to the sun for nine weeks, you shall ex- 
tract a green ointment, wherewith if ^ou anoint the 
bodies of the bewitched, specially iJie parts most 
affected, and the joints, they will certainly be 
cured/ “ , 

This recipe was ,tried with amazing success in the 
case of a young girl,, w^hose coliiiiion was truly 
deplorable/ ,5gr she vomited feathers, bundles of 
strat^^ilH a rmJ^fpins stunk in blue paper, as fre^ 

^ and new as my mtthe*'pedlur\ staW, pieces of glass 
windows, and nails Vof a cart-wheel; as may be 
in ‘ Tke WpndenifuJtand tnie Hetalion of the be* 
witching a young Girl in Ireland, 1601),’ by Daniel 
Higgs, \ 
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It U with the utmost diffidence that I gi\re my 
own sentiments in "the Materia Medica, especially 
oil a subject which has been expressly treated by 
such men as Dr. Bsftholomeus Carrichters, and Dr. 
Hector iSchlands. May I then be permitted humbly 
to propose thi^ queiy. Is there not some reason to 
conjecuirc, (hat the recipe^ so effectual in the case of 
beu^itching, would answer equally well in tha case of 
chilblaim / 

1 am, &r. 

Antiquarius. 
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Men fear (leaiK as children fear to gain the dark; and as lhai . 
natural fear in children is increasvl wUk iales^ so is Ike other, 

bacqn. 

There is in the mind cf man a ^und of super- 
stition, which, in all nations, in ajl ages, and in all 
religions, has Ween attended with effects power- 
ful and extraordinary. In* this res pect, n^ one 
people seem entitled to boasi 
over the rest of mankitflil** seenn, at^one 

time or other, to have been ftjpe the slaveaeof a 
weak, a childish, or a glooiay4upemitionu Wjien 
we behold the Romans, wise Rnd* as they 
were, r(^lating tlieir conduct^ in mmr most im* 
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portant ofFairs, by the accidental flight of birds ; or, 
when threatened^ by some natiomil calamity, creating 
a dictator for the sole purpose of ^riving a nail into 
a door, in order to avert the jmpending judgment 
of Heaven ; we arc opt, according to the humour we 
are in, to smile at the folly, or to lament the weak- 
ness of human nature. 

A litlle reflection, however, is sufficient to show, 
that, with all our advantages, we ourselves arc, in 
this particular, equally weak and absurd. The mo- 
dern citizen of Rome, who thinks he can appease 
an oflended Deity, by creeping on his knees up the 
steps of St. Peter’s so many times a day ; or the 
pious Neapolitan, who imagines that carrying fortli 
the relics of St. Januarius, is sufficient to stop an 
eruption of mount Vesuvius ; are equal objects of 
pity with the good Homan, who devoutly assisted 
at driving the nail into the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. • 

It is amusing to observe the conduct of onr first 
, reformers in this particular. Their penetration led 
them to discover the gross errors and manifold su- 
perstitions of ihe church of Rome, and their spirit 
, and strength of mind, aided by fortunate circum- 
•tances, enabled them to set themselves free from 
those shackles in which Eyrope had buen held for so 
many ages. Rut no^ sooner had they done so, than 
they and their ‘followers afl opted another mode of 
superstition, in the place of tiiat which it had cost 
them so much pafns to pull dow»J' To masses, and 
cruci^es, and /wages/ were substituted sl precise se- 
'jjeWfug^nh)iSki\Rndi/^^^ sermwts, and a certain mode 
of smctifyiTi^ the>^abha1^y which were inculcated as 
constituting the virtue, and as comprehending 

-ih^ whole duty ow Christian. So ingenious are 
men in finding out something to put in the place of 
true piety and virtue ! — ^Neither is this confined to 
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one religion or to one sect To th^ iiiatne cause will 
be attributed th(‘ broad brim and plain coat of the 
Quaker, the aldutiens of the Gentoo/the pilgrimages 
of the Mahometan, ^he severe fasts observed in the 
Greek churcli, Avith numberless other instances that 
might be mention(?d. 

'i'here is a species of superstition, which, perhaps, 
might be traced back to a similar origin, tllttt often 
lays strong hold of the imagination, and fills the 
mind with terrors and apprehensions, which reason 
and philosophy have not power to eradicate, when 
oncx 5 they have fairly got hold of us. Of this sort 
is the dread of apparitions, of spirits, and of witcheS, 
Mr. Addison, in an excellent paper in the Spec- 
tator, has shown the folly of those apprehensions, 
and has cautioned parents to be particularly careful 
to preserve their children from those little horrors 
of imagination, which they are apt to ^contract 
when they are young, and are not able to shake 
off Avhen they grow up. He justly observes, that 
next to a clear judgment and a good conscience, 
a sound imagination is the greatest blessing ct 
life. Perhaps it might be going too far te attri- 
bute' to this essay of Mr. Addison the reformatioi| 
60 strongly recommended by liim. It is, however/ 
certain, that all thotfe apprehensions, formerly pro- 
ductive of so much real uneasiness, are now, in a. 
great measure, unkn<jwif. We have so far suc- 
ceeded in pluck^ns the old ^man^out of our hearts f 
and we no loogef see a brafre soldier afraid to waft: 
through a dark passage, or ah intrepidjg£aj|^ l&rink 
with horror at the thou^t of the niisb; in a 

solitary apartment. 

There is, however, anolheiNbreakneBS, sorfajrhat 
akin to this, tfiat I am afriia sliU aifilong 

U9, which Diy fondness for children, i|ie pleasure 
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I find in prattling with them, give me frcqiient op- 
portunities of observing. I mean a custom of ter- 
rifyijig children, and filling their«young minds with 
gloomy apprehensions of deafly This is one of the 
most common methods employed by ignorant nur- 
sery-maids, and foolibh parents, to frighten infants 
into obedience. But nothing can be more absurd, 
or attended with more pernicious consequences. 
Were a person of a timid frame of mind under a 
necessity of crossing the ocean, would it be the part 
of a friend to magnify the danger, and to amuse him, 
all the way to the port where he was to embark, with 
accounts of storms and tempests, and with a fearful 
picture of the many and various hazards to which he 
must be exposed on the voyage ? 

A wise parent, attentive to the future happiness 
of his children, ought to follow a very different 
rule of conduct. From their earliest infancy, he 
ought to make the idea of death familiar to them ; 
he ought to accustom them to look upon it, not only 
, wi^out f?ar, but with the same indifllerence as on 
other unavoidable occurrence to which they are 
daily exposed. By this means they will, as they 
;^vance in life, be led to consider it as a friend rather 
"^than an enemy ; they will perceive that, but for 
death, this world wquld be a prison ^'more dreadful 
than any the most « cruel tyrant ever invented ; they 
will look forw&rd to it ae* the only period to the 
cares of this life,-— aS a Ifiappy passage to that 
better world, where only they curl expect a com- 
pletq^ rewajdjbr a faimful discharge of their duly 
in ^ 

However absure a drtfad of witches and appari- 
tion^'may be, ibe cMsequences attending it are not 
eo^bad asMhoate ijm flow from the‘ fear of death. 
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agrt;eable apprehensions, and cause!! many uneasy 
moments; but the odier unfits a man, for discharging 
Ills duty ill sociqjy, and too often exposes him to 
infamy and disgrace. Courage is a quality that de- 
pend-i, 111 some measlire. on the constitution of the 
body: and it Ins been obb»'rved, that the same 
indiM(iiial ls not, at all tunes, a id upon all occasions, 
equally brave. I cannot help bting of opinion, how- 
evei, that if a boy, from his earliest infancy, were 
taught to view death in a just light, he would kn- 
peiceptibly acquire a strength of mind that would en- 
able him to face danger, and to do his duty on all oc- 
casions, without being obliged to summon up hid reso- 
lution, and to call reason to hia aid, upon every trying 
emergence - 

1 have heard it said, that, if men were accustomed 
to despise death, they would be apt, through a sort 
of fool-hardi ne&s, to throw away their lives ou every 
alight occasion or idle quarrel. But, for my own 
part, 1 onterlain a very difterent opinion ; that fool- 
hardmcbb is bcldoui to be met with in a maiAf a cal|q^ , 
firm, determined mind, who knows how to estinlaMii| 
the true value of life. In general, it proceeds from 
a secret consciousneas, that leads a man to put too*^ 
high a value on the quality of courage, and to indulge 5 
his vanity by • display oj; it ; as we often see men ^ 
most desirous to be \hought to possess those virtuesT 
and tliose talents, to which, in reality^ they have the 
least pretcnbions. • 

1 was much pleased wit% a conversation I M 
on this subject, ou a visil I lately p a id t o l^dy 

, the wife of my lunob 

, who is now abrqUd^figlm^ (he battik W 

his country. I found her ineler dressiQg-reoi||t» 
surrounded by a*group of the% nmst lovel]^ 

After they retired, she began to that, 

frith all the attention n parent coaid \mio% 
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ofi^en impossibW to prevent children (rom receiving 
bad and improper imprcbsions- from servants anc 
attendants. ‘ It was but just now,’ said she, ‘ your 
favourite, little Charles, told his brother, that if 
he was a bad boy, he would be put into a black 
box, carried to the church-yard, thrown into a 
hole, and covered over with earth.’ After some 
observations on the bad tendency of reprebenliiig 
death in frightful colours, she said she had often 
been disposed to think the poets to blame in this 
particular, who, by dwelling on all the circumstances 
attending our dissolution, and presenting them to 
the imagination in strofig and lively colours, often 
leave an impression which reason is not able entirely 
to wear olF. She instanced the well-known lines ol 
Shakspeare : 


^ Ay, but to die, and go we know not in here , 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to lot , 

This sensible warm motion to become 
K k^lkded clod ^ and the dilated bpirit 
To batbe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of ttiuk-ribbed ice; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless i lolencc round about 
The pendant wot 18 ; oi to be worse tnan worst 
those that lawless and uncertain tjioiight 
Imagine howling ; ’tis liori ible ' 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
Dial age, a^be, penury, '.inpi isomuent 
Jan lay on nature, is a paradise. 

To what oi death.’ . 

i 


is im^s^'e,’ mi die, ‘ to read those lines 
beipg affertsd by them. Yet, were I to 
fnqm ' my feelings, I rhould think the 
sniimeabl^njttst If to mo* continued she, steal* 
Ijg % ftt dm picton fnend, while an 
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ArolUnfeaurjr tear half Marled la lior ejc, * if to mi* 
ftero be tlnag tewibie tl? dtath, it proceed'^ liom 
the ihoughtb ot 1 sHould Itave, not hoav the 

dreui ot wbttt i bhould^yet 

M. ^ * 
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TO 1'HE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 


SIR 


M-k (ithcr ww) a former m a tolerably tepulaWe 
Mtudtion I was bi8 eldest «on } ena; at the age ot 
H vod , I v" ‘s‘et tp Ac parukh-sehool, to bo taught 
rutthug md wiiung. My tallier natmallj imdo 
qumo* conctraiog ««? pK^eSs, and tUt s< boolm »,tcr 
1 iTchimthe mos.t flattering accounU. Altei 1 had 
sp^nt the usual Uine ui learning^lo read and vinU, my 
inastu said it would be a pity to cut Uioit^a boy of 
niy genius, and adnled my lather to lUow me to rw- 

tuatn a year or two JoUg^f ^ 

Jtet a little Tbw flattered m> 1 lAcr s vanity, 

Rs It «gu* 4 i| * sittmtioR to* ipi) ir ^omevvlut 

above duldrif ol Ae m igh^unngfi^e^ 

1 wasX^wett owAa tamq bunch at school wj{ll 
our lattdlwtl'tleen. a»a scmctimes the bo^i^ 

to be wblawd for his faults . In >tiidy»ng Uub 1 
umut atcopivJ which dm felhaftte' 

!2Kl^y lauguage, Wm»*o fo 

low «i«g'‘»"ou, te give # f httl 

vdjL 
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Qm'k. Having gone thus fai, the transition was 
easy , It would be i pi»y, said oni sanguine advisers, 
to lo 0 alt <he knowUdge 1 had,got, with iny ap- 

f litalion and niy genma. nf I prostcuted my studies, 
might become a veiy leamedi and a very great 
man Jf T studied divunly (which was proposed), 
1 nui^lit, in time, preach ifi the pulpit ot the veiv 
parish m which my latner lived; nay, I might riso 
to be »i Profo^isor iti the University, oi become Mo- 
derator of the Ooneral Adsembly of the church of 
S< otland. 

I was accordingly entered a student in the Uni- 
versity. My father considered my fortune as now 
made , and my ex^iectation^ were not inferior to 
Ins. But I soon found my situation at the Univer- 
sity a veiy hard and tmeasy one My father bad 
been able to supply me tolerably With necessaries at 
the parish-school; but to do tins at the Universit}, 
situated In a gre^t and o^ipenstve town, ivas above 
hm power. I was obliged to walk about, theiefore, 
with a shabby coat, and Widi an empty purser I 
could not attend ail the lectures I wished, for want 
of money to purchase admission, or to procure the 
^necesscii) books, 1 now likewise found, that, far 
fium being more knowing than my college compa- 
nions, as my country y.hoolniastes flattered pe 
would be the case, most oi them knew more than 1 
di^id; they had been better taught, and had pro- 
fited accordingly. PoverlyJ ^dnt of hooka, oi 
friends, and of the oAer convenieooes of life, WOfo 
not circumstances ver/ well auued dor of 

the bbauties of Homer and Virgil, nor fiw making a 
pi^gress in the abstract ^^lenoes ; but with ail thesa 
d-ifiiculties, 1 gave su'^h close and inteaae Oj^calfoii,, 
that 1 waa able to ijnrk up a good dod df leatsUng, 
and my ditigeuce drew the aUenhoii of some of the 
jpfoJBsaoft. By their inierefit I was idsosnstoded 
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to a gefitiomau of coOfaidcnbb ' 

fortune, re»ulod la iW town where tlie ^atviut-* 
«uy U sJluaUKi, \p be tutpi to his c^Mla^*ll , iMid 
awscordwgly he was pteiMNa4 to me at die sAlaiy 

df a-year, iWih' the' additional advante|i{e 

of hviog m his Jioose I oow thought th*' world 
was all betons me. aod evoiy thing seemed to flittpr 
me with presiiit liappmess and future exi^iraiion. 
Out of iny salary f hoped to aflofd to be belter 
drcitMl^ *0 buy more Koohi, ami to attend tnoie lec- 
tures. 1 cKpecttd, from the knowledge I had ac- 
quired, to be able to make u figure in tlni co^ipany 
which resorted to Mr. M^s. I dottbted not that 
thiy woukl single me out as a prodigy ol k oaing 
and genius, that, by thetr favour, I might bt u»- 
commendod to some lucrative or honourable pia ( , 
Of, dt Udit, iha^t 1 ^ould, by Mr. luitrm, 

et*Ud as a mtmster m wjme etmroh, after having 
pkd-»antl> ^pant a year or two in hm faintly m at- 
knding to my pupils, from whose progress jind tm- 
piovemenl I ixpech^ rqual pleasure and reputati^ 
tiowthfse hopes bavte baeniwwwi*red, 1 pioc^udwo 
lofoim you 

When I entPied into Mr* M ’s family, T iound it 
WAS expert d that 1 should not only attend to die 
studks of this eldest non^ a lad ot loout fourteen, 
but iliat I was URevn/O to toke cuie ol ail thtfc 
yoqqgpi cMdreii, cu|]h)i|png of no.hwir than s^. 
ttomp ^ thh « wtre^ V iAwght to reud; otl>**rs, 
W)i& ^ 

WVD. they >\ent abroad, to 
ictsoo j])^ oolt ol hani^ war, 4u pu vent them froA 
irtcK «r b)l08.run dowu'by a ,»tym 
it.atir flSBftt Oecopy wy nJtole time‘, aod^tterji 
of Ak^g tor my ojva improvtmoot wae tc 
belfOdjaindAi* But thoogb, m this monner, » iempo- 
r^ry OS^,Dr*»W be ^tto ray kanu^l bbllflAttered 
B 2 
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Tiiyppir I should mnlte it up hy the irnprcYeinf»nt and, 
kiiowlfdge of ih(^ ^vovld I shtT^ild acquire from the 
soeiety and n>nvei>ation at M/s. But this 
expectatiou was ,\h vain as the former. When thM*e 
'Were strangenj fd difjtinction *at the house, T was 
not allowed U) sit at table, hut was plaee'd in a 
cornof of the roc.Ui with the younger, ohildn'U, 
where my province was to attoud to wiiat they eat, 
and to cut their meat for thmn. lien the ianuly 
wore alone, or t)ie guests were such T\ir. M. did 
not tliink necessary to tieat with much ceremony. I 
was pormittod to sifat table; but 1 soon (ouud.evcn 
wh(‘n this was the case/ that 1 was not permitted to 
talk there. Seldom, indeed, was there any con- 
vcr«-ation which was worth joiniug in *. but when any 
oi'cnrred in which 1 ventured to joiu. whai f > ’ 1(1 
was received in such a manner, that f obngt tl 
to resolve to be If I threw in an ok-^eiv alien 

which s^Parted a doubt of the ju-suco of any thing 
that was said, I was considert>d as an irn pertinent 
conceited follow', who had no rig) it to e-\j«*ess jiis 
djtHihts ; if 1 endeavoured to support any opinion, I 
saw 1 w’Ji> deemed olTiriotts. ami tiouirleFome. IVIr. 

wlio, to tile credit the world justly gave liim for 
a great iortiuie, tvitk'd also to add the reputation, 
thougij wuihr.uf any pictensious,, ok iciiruirjg, was 
afraul, when I ojiened my mouth, lest pcojile should 
think that hir^. son’s tu^or was more knowing 
titan he ; aiuh ihcrefure, look care ,ajvV4y» ,lo eour 
traifict ire llatlyV and with an suj^'drity ; 

and, soinetiines. even^ninde a joKxi ah tiiak awk- 
wardness of nwmner, whicii it wa‘s,Jmpos!sible oije 
in my situation couiq. .kivc escaped. dSay 

judge what clfeit this treatment 
one who can reli.di th^' heautk^s of 
has read man^ of die morti tnuini#u| Jqjkm ,and 
^iglish uluhortf. Poor, Lcl]>W,ss, aitdl' dej^wd^t uc* 
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T AiU, ^07ni?thinp: uitliin ti^h^ me, tha> I am 
-hut 1 have no iitl ‘’to be pioud 
Fur some utncf the <>ul) pleas ml iimimMxts which 
1 had itp Mr M *s faind), were those employed ja 
reading with ni) pupil . flut this 4 ontmued a 
vnv ^lutthnu The \oa ffontlomun »5oon b»gdn 
t(» de<pi‘»i» one whou he sn» Ins father and Ims 
lathei’*! fn uN moU vidi so luiiJi di'-re^pecju and 
ot fo^WiWiiig inv duet turn took caie to do 
ihe vei\ I else of wiiilevu I d ^irt»ti hiiii I p»*i- 
tene.l aNo he undi me the >»iibp it of je**! with his 
eompiDiOnd* In \am did X niiititoat to repu*^l•nt 
dll- in the gimllcJ. nnnndl to Mr M[. 1 was the 
wothOUMcl foi my compliiiiits , he asenhtd hi** win’s 
ht^ie progicss to rimirnues^, not to any fauH 
ill ilu boy, who, I soon found had mach mou in- 
ti iniu with bs fiiber, la io^»a^d to hi» edmation, 
d>in I lud 

Sti h vr* Miruor, if» niy <nluation with tflo upper 
nnnib'n of th< faimh. Wnb those of an 
link, it IS noi A whit more gr 'aWc John, tbjS 
footinAA, lecewes a silary ueorly cjual to mine, and 
how'^eii*ia l:>ett(r roat. Hf, thoreioie, looks upon 
him-^cit as a 1 «ntr gentleraan tiun me, and I am 
bu iitilo respected by ihos« vrhom he<onwd'psH» 
bs betters, healoirf not think IiiuislII bound to le- 
spect meat all. At ^innei, he *^1110111 heaiN when | 
call; and-, when he doos^ 1 often f^i fish suite to 
my puddings and peppSr inM* ad of su^ar to ni^ pan- 
cakes. » Afen to be lor this, lor he 

sees hw master give me poU or punch, while he and 
hia guests drittk claret Foi sor»« li ne, mdf ed, aftaJ 
lr*aine to retide in the famAyk 1 loceivefl much i 

e sanctt from Mib. Deborah Ifc‘4hcock, thehtmoe- 
per, Mta. Deborah ib no^ ar.nsider ably past her 
fortieth yesf ; tn her person tll'ck anddsiquabby, with 
mouth a httte awry, and eyes a htdansqumt Mrs 
B 3 
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Dtbonli rrfq^unuy « od^. It i ct^uplnncn ^ ipcl,* K‘- 
in (I diink H) u ill hn n U ulo- n)f lot\cnnc: 
tmrtiuunii i< nn h i ipijj^ fim piMion*. Slu 
i-* ilso **0 kmd as to 'iisU ntt u iri\ own 

ap.iirlm H ** 1 ^ hi wondfpi* T do not when 

alone tl o n u«d T trom <mii *11111 ituin in tlu 

i\v ^^ ' ) lit bi << 1 nioiis lo i icli ()i]u! lad sin 

hi fv I il tin liiiitt i that by hi I Un^n^eunif 
\It h# 111 muntfl I uni A % 111 )i niij^ht h 1 

fi I i > I >(• 1 1^ in in liK nil 

I luN J ll VI ^\MU \OU T M V\ ot m\ <-1111 

• n 11 in \li M s tirn ly fti me n dim two \ t 1 } t 

lint I la\t HMdtd in tt M\ pup* ii do 1 i 

^c^tl uTidtc niy i ut I in^ not u ‘-puli d ii ili It 

jtulv the stHfin^s m uit ri ^ndni linlti pn m 

HI U umtiff i*" stfippcd i lid\f often itsoUm u 
nn my plau but whil will htcorn^ ol nu il I t ^ 
C)thu> will lot entu into un iiiotivis In i 1 
atln'')it<v» HA <onduM <u folly tr 1 1 i I 

hdl bi thiowa upon the wide woild wiihuu* 1 

tru Tid wiihout inom\ and with a »u nd ill t i*( 1 
latiil < iuij:£;h with poMM’v ind ni lo u i 1 * 

hni ir id tome tr i it \cu ) unt thi ItiUi n i 
Atr M «hiiKe *0 su It it ina) i»rodu(^. smiu <han^^ 
4 1 nu t n 01 •!* t ims no otlur ifTut, it ni ly 

I 1 i«ii I i i pistifK itiuL nt m) «oi>duft la ka^- 

in j h " I imil 


1 am, U( 


K B 


cw cf Mi K B mny pfilnps be eiiajjgp- 
Ip^ ll but J '■uspi sUnauon is not alto^rnhcr 

jptommon ^ludted'I histi been often wipnsed 
|p see mtn of ciLcllent semie m oery other parti- 



nil MiBiutii my 

ftiul toud oi tluir <liildl<", Muttcntivv t* 
tho-.? uliO have tlk» tat* ot +}kih It ‘•hoi Id mt 
tnethoilK, mjii H *imH li Tiihi t*on t( lonvmu tliem 
iliar iluu I's I ^ood d«Hl ot du< 'o ihus< on 

%vbom so importimi tin idiualiou ol ihur 

uevolvod 9 « <*Uotilcl riqutn but little 
*d>>ci\ioiuu to sitwfv them^ that, uuhss tin pn 
id tlw? tu'oi rt IS imjiob^bk the ‘'liiUlniii tan ; 
ihii unity's iht msu lit tor ho honoured hispieup*^ 
^\!il hi (Ontuniud Kvt»n mdtpeiidtnl ot ih< con- 
derannn-^ ^oiiiethmg n dm to a youwg nun of 
ulucat < I and of )t uinng, who,* though his situation 
111 i> n akc It nuf-sAiy toi bim to rtceive a salat y loi 
hs labonis, 1013, (lom that ledtuing vihioli he iiatr 
lUuived, and tnai taste vihwh it hasguiii hi w have 
X mud IS ))id< pf ndeiil as iho vsealthiest und as 
di lu « ft as lilt lujlu^st boui» 

Jbit, VI h le I \uiturt to suggest ibo < luiH*- to '^nch 
itluii 1 a nidj be ir» a situation 10 itford tutora 
foi tb ir (I uditn, I vimild reconimuia the ]Hiusal of 
Ml H\ ntur to pti&pns m that condihou iioin, 
VI Inch ht has sprune I have ol late lOm ukt d with 
in tins (uunti), a d^p >Fsitioii m n tn\ ^vt\o, 
iiim then stRlum and ciHumklanies 01 to havis ' 

Ixcii bred f«anitis or manolattun i>> i h mrt’* 

aholarb anduneii of kumd pioie 1 ^ J.ti uth 

persons «iiid then'jwums asM r d tint th tjgli 
there tnaj be a h vv sm^ulai insr n gi s to iin nii 11 y, 
thue lb no puistiii 'Mmb requir -at) nj) um,;, m 
point ol lortnn#, |)aoie than that u turn of k^inumg. 
A young man who oat h to in ike him tas>y, 
and to bear the etjjeiisrt requuiu for c my 11 ^ on hw 
edueation, cun hardly xot cud ‘to i«-( \y Any 
otmiibiict The meamiess oi^h s stuation \\]^[ Imm* 
bli and depr^^ss him, and^ryidcr him unfit li 1 any 
♦h iig elegant oi great , or* it thw jihould not IV dia 
^asc, theie w mu^l danger ot his booming a pri y 10 



i«3 till MIKR6K, 

aiiil cbap^m, and poihap^^^ passui^ a ncgl^tcni 
and « raijidTabl*^ Ido K. B. St‘Vmi^ to bftvso «uflbr<*d 
n»uch; ]ba may ^<ill hwe miteh to (tufi^r, had 
be foJJoitfed hi^ faibfrN profroioa, he might have 
benn both ha|>j)y and u^sfuK 
A. 


89. TUESDAY. MAttCH 14, 1780- 


TO THE AlITHCm OF TUB: MIRKOR. 

1 Was lately oim oi a pretty aumerotia company < { 
both Bexeb, wbon a lady then gomg to bo married 
wNa ibe 'subject ot conveisation, and was mentioni^ 
%y a gentleman present, a<» a very axiumphehfd uxffnan, 
to which the toinpany in general assented. One 
%dy leiTiitikcd, die had oiteti heard that phrase made 
ot. uitlunil being* abk precisely t6 understand 
Hvhat was meanl by it , that she doobifed not u waj!> 
bestowed witn propriety on Miss ; bo^t, as 

she was not oi ho acqviaintaoce, she Wirbed to know, 
wrbether, when one was said to be an acoompiishad 
lieomao, we -were to uitde»?tat«l aeeompiibb- 

tnunts as music, dancing* French, &c. which a 
boarding school adoids ; or those higher attainments 
which the muid is snpp«fiied to acquirt' by reading 
and la/le^OQ i * i^cadmg imd Ttifltictton V repeated, 
wiA an tronical sneci, ds eery fine gentleman, wlio 
aMyjpposise to her ; " T wonder how any one can 
heads with sncH ndi^tfloas nomieiiAe. 1 



N b*) ifltr ISO v 

* 

» MJire 1 r $atv a woman ^ Ii arning kfx\v 
ollioi cftcHt than t(f irnki bt.t cortt'^itcd ot 
and ) pUitmc to iiejghhowife Wun* 1 to colt i tk© 
JtfuUts, I havt too ipgaid t)0|?tnv own ottso to 
clioost a iud) ol and had I any dduc;li-^* 

tu-- I ‘*h<nil<l probably hM plagun cnoug-h with 
them without tkn being nnfkrs,' Another WI<V'. 
without taking the ‘<i«alk‘'t notKa oi what 
th man had said, observed, that sW did t ot wonder 
Muing Iftdti^ weie discouraged tiom t iking math 
pnii*' in Uiiprovmg iheij nemls as whati v^r u jj^irV-* 

II ule ifiandtHtC or mental at comjWisliments nughi be, 
th V w<^e univM'^ihy ntglectiHi, a* Wa^t by the gtn^- 
tUinei) , and ihc rompuny of any look piovidcd iihe 
w handsome, pitlemd to theirs — Hut, its this 
h(l> was rathei honioly, I diapt not rel> on Iah cpi- 
inun — Antldcil) j.eiRleniau then said ht did not 
ihn leading n iild do a woman mv haim> pio- 
uded ilif j coniini d thcinsehi % to hook« htlm tin m, 
and dul not rn t die wji^h bubjucts they tonld not 
tiDilenUnd sikU as uTTgion «md politic* A® to 
du fiist, he vaid, that if a womaawtnt ugului} to 
rhurdi, said liei piaytrb, read her Bible, aiul did is 
^he Mas bid, lie llumght it all tlut was jmi si-\ ; 
nid as for poUur , it w is a«abieci fu lij< nd tin 
li ch ot ftiiydinule Ccpicit} ^nn gi nknanhad 
a iutje bdore giiea'a vei^ cix tynstaiuni ( lul I am 
Min I thought a \ety yrasome) .uiount i>l ihe me* 
tiiod Ol maiing .ot^s fur the nexi gMu lal tkction, 
to which seemed to piy \cry lutlo’' 

aUenLiuii; und Mas tr^at |it iiiLanl by ftofUub^ 

ho ceitamly Irt the light ^ tor ! acknowledge t 
diJ not nulersiUnd onei wifd oi it, dul amj ^oi 
thi I idi's* profeent, as i aftomaids iouud, cofnpi|thend 
it mou than mysdf , • ^ 

\ yoimggentk i3W}« ^hiij’froni lis*^correct iwanru f 

il -f caking, I ^U|ip<tS0 piuti-cd ihw Uw, mdvlio 
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!iad hi*h(Eir1^^ji«tcnc>d with gicAt aiti(iRtionu took 
upon h«nj id be our sc\\ a(i\ocaie> and waa proceed- 
ing to «bo«e (lo a ver) aensiblc manner, i\h 1 thought) 
ihe Uttld dangeiftlmt to b« and the great 

a^\anf<igo that might be reaped^ frotu a young lady's 
oppropi Idling a con^aderablo part of bet titue to read- 
ing, pfovjdf'd i^tudies vf^e properly duecied ; 
'wheu ihe anuai ol Home rcremoiuona visitois put an 
vnd to ihi < m»\t rsation , and the company bat dot^va 
to cdid< Wheu I came liorae, I could not help re*- 
fleeting, wuh a good deal of uneabitioHs, on vvlmt I 
lutd heard, Foi it iheie w really no auch thing as 
mental accompliHhmettts r^tidenng a young lady more 
amiable, or it leading is to be of no leul bjitice to 
ua, I have mte inly employed a gual pnit of my 
past life to ^ity littU fljrpuse. J n is In ought up tii 
the countty, wWro icafUng i^ah not only wy gaatest 
amusomeni bat I wua uliiays told, that b} that, and 
making propel refloeiions on wh'l I read, I bliouUl 
become ronteuted with mjgpW, and be beloved and 
Inspected by all who knew me, and by these ira- 
pro\cnuut‘« alone could hope-to equal my aai^tar, who 
i‘ a ffK It (led haucUvimf r than I, but who tJould ^l- 
doiii bt ])» r-auaded to open a book 

Bui Hu tonveraation aho\e mcuboiied^ it^hteh hap- 
► j^nud \erv soon a(tci I came to town^ has raised 
many doubts in my pind as to Ue real impoi^nco 
of my toriner studies, 1 ha-ve mentioned my Uiiea*.!- 
iiess to boverai ol my fsmalo cdbipomons who arc uil 
tofipccially such as* are ijot liandsopitci^ very nmeh m- 
Urestrd lu it, ^nd would lu loy happy to soe a 
Mfiutoft oil thyn sulipct, (hough they were ttoueh snr^ 
puned at my fouiag » in^seiMDsmg to wiite to you ; 

indeed, I nt*M« cowU Unto done, had I been 
abli to ftnd any oth 'r,way io comnmwtcate my dib- 

you think thi«5 lelie*- wii4:ttty vowr attention, I 



Titif iftMoft. 

.ntrcdt yan to a» 5O0» a** poasrii1|b, your opi- 

niou Bfi to ^tt of ac^mpas^htitents a yotuig 

lady ougkt to be most anaciQQd to ao(}Uire» and whe* 
theie there is not some reaj advenia^ to be deiived 
from readme ; for I would fam ihmk young gen-* 
tleman was m th»* right; though I am sorry 1 have 
never seen him since, to hoar what ho had farther 
to say on Iho 4ub]uct. • 

But if, on the contrary, you oonvinco in^, dut I 
either cannor, oi need not, aim at an> mointal ac- 
cornpltshments, 1 shall lay by my bor>k. and proceed 
to htush some ornaioental pieces work, whioh have 
hitherto advanced veiry iriowry, as I wa«< always mow 
solicitous to improve my tmnd, than to adorn my 
person. 


I am, Bir, 


Vour coitstiuit nQader and Adtdlirr^r, 

E^ftu. 

It Were hai^ >ndoeOk it the word mmiphshnent, 
%\hen epphed to a woman, ei^ccktded the idea of such 
mental embolhshmeiUs as £milm seems particularly 
to have studied In the Author of the Mirror, she 
has chom 9 partial*umpire ; toj he will fauly 'jwn, 
that he addressee mattv of his papers chiefly Ut the 
ladies, and feels a tugtf deg^oa of pleasure when he m 
told that any onm^ Ihsm hai^ been* lucky enough to 
interest or to please the fair part oi his Readerb. 
Such a paper he sets doivn as one a bonjies fortune^ 
and grows vain upoh u a<»eislingl>. • ^ 

It mU4t, however, be confessed, on the odier ]||andf 
that the leaser o^der of uccowg^/iA^mcnts meuthmed by 
Kmiha, are very neowhary attenddnt&jon thgt higher 
sort, which r&dmg ^ teJUab^n coni^ 



J 1 K wiRK jR >• SD 

"IlfrV )r\ cv » U tlU' 1KH fu-^wiS u 

0 n h unmg pt d imi>, and wj" bi*ct>mes i n\ - 

j BnU f<rfam of uldr<--'7 

n < ot ii at I AU* t nniinpLi^s jb'4 bai n 

^ IK lit (! ?n jt can biv ok witi i»u 

»ii n\ J ^ vt tuat ltnt'‘-s to tonkx Uiat ^ kv, 
j ulii^ iiid i(jl «tno wdl not sufini akut o in 

1 1 fk )j Jij ^]>c hisrli '‘t ao othu n w n ploh 

n i tJ \ i illui, ^Mlhoui 4 uiiuf! aid ulUcticn 
i ulii^ iioid will '•eitk tli n iltti L(* a-y 

lit I t hit ki tlu Ill'll sou ot KLuinplisknu ni aid 

/ i r tlu liitei, Miikt with the ri^ht hmd its 

1 \u K, hi * m hv)UT Ti north vvith the kit iis luti'-h, 
i lu iv 1 1 soUnt ‘i n h it wnh both 1 1 iid , un \ 
th« ill'll r\iuK ut is ts il should oi 

it V not (ro n »bt po>ys( •-.on ol Laovvlcd^o, btit 
tu In disol of it thdt L w man (lat- to be 
If )j tin 1 loftUT-c i\ ill li io i t,it v\nh 

\ ol M» 4 d'-j'uU with chsknac} , at qn liiu ihon‘> 

\t luly n istuliiK It w<rt> too iTiicn to sav that lo 

I ) 1 11 ihf n^ht, is a male quality but to hel omS 
iM )T 1 1 Jii,hl, (1 ^-alhcr to 4inw thw (oiling, is not 

fi » b ttnitk riu d hputun nt will Im- 

n " Ml \ fdi in>d(,i nUi'-Miitfon Liniha In'* he ul 
< 1 * 1 It ol s3ii<jiu» bti m tlu lull powiM ol the 

J) (loiuii'. kOice, ohuh the italians lail siuf^i ig 
Ih * ii4»w, lyt a wonnirs \iadeMandnig b* 

*\ti -o mh ijT, h t lur nnm\ be evci -o accumpli^hf J, 
u should alwa)s> bi dehveiod A)i(o-ioc'» 
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nil 


l u 


TO 1'tIK VtipiOR OF TIIF MIHKuK 

Sllt^ * 

T t II f «‘oiH£!f Ki commeiH sail M»l]i i i 

mil n iosoIm^I t> ntow morctliUi i ortitiiOii jy ly ^ 

1)1 imiit um^ x>ui ck^^iir i hnp-li \ u pi fl) * , 

I I )j: of opmum, tkai im tli ot ih ntn^lo\iui)l » 
rNy])-k (pf'r jr<*N is ‘o tlu' itiiai >n ol *1 

lnDpv-lJtnu »^u, ‘^dvi ilistm nt or ^'ho})- bill Iii 

4 u unii« this intf mvn, I imt mci with si \iM il tui- 
tidin*-! and llurnfort »m vnludd to tifuld \ ni 
loi a oliUtmi nl tli m A ‘lumloi tmn N\h > n I 

m^untd a Ih ^vi <>({ uitium; I \ni 

« uvd h tn t > ht j inj hMiiiul man) mUi kIiuo 
I look into t boul f JVd John »o is ni<^oiiiv» 
siiivk h sini vouhl spnl, oxpl i n ano i* nb * 
nu ’ImiiL, I hjm i* alos'»*bcut Kf oid 
atii »* sufij* mine iltv, 1 proumd a si^iht ot tin book 
tinu i relation, ^vho 4 \as acquiunted with a Uook- 
* loi Ihit tbi& sanu Johnso 1 \pUins hi words 
in V toHign liur wgo, I am os imuh at i h s i ( u 
h ( Hist I am totdly ignorant whit Ungu)^' it u, 
^ no dieu tou\ 4 .aiinot ]iidgf , wKctln i v h it In. i) s bt 
lull i d suipfon oj n\) comnioditiis is mil bum; 
jiu ♦ U) 4 tonu i H Upon my lopkiU*», )o» m^t nm , at Ivis 
4 \pl inatiori o( fctnd it r m any thing 

nticuintd (1 decussated, Jill intii iiu s b»U\i\ttbp 
iiiUrs<?vtums’ Mw, Mr ]M4 Rkuk I Ing the laiour 
f)i )c»u to till int what jaair I i-.t, tl \onfci- 

V 11 h tan ca*)! V do t, Tiheii \(* 1 I a < obtaiMt C sui K 
duractet in town ltn iVl^thym md leSnung V it 
htndd be Ficnuh bi* so guod*i-^ o inslate u 1 # 100 , 
iiul it It pnrAF# to be eu<h a Hi«inption ai» I ilunk 
iujts iho net-'»vork i bftve oa liand Uskall moslgUdlv 
m ill tt in niy bdi. But n it should turn on* to 

\«L atxxn " I* 
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Latin, Uret'k, or Dutch, or any other 

llfaiho) I would nottiieddle with it for all 

tiu' world ; for no porson then wuld Cfnne near my 
frhop, I am ajvi-^t cl by ail my friends to put ns much 
French mio my bills and advertisement*? possible; 
end, incieetJ, I bohe’‘o the advices i*' good ; for I have 
ii n latioih a as he calK hilU'^dL 'who has 

tohl ‘ le that Ik be}}<‘u*d he owed almost all hi* husi- 
ne-'* (and a great deal be had) to an advertisement lu 
the uewspn Pints' interlarded wUh Frencli words. It 
began thci", Ic^r I copied it letter lor l#»tter: ‘ Pernop/e'* 
ait t/errtin gold maoo to fit the head, uvec luna an* Inif 
dega^/\ to [}(^ had,’ &c. This wigmuket* informed 
nil*, thi't there was scarcely a young bean in lown who 
vNore a wig that could resist Im advoriHeiooni. 

f should beg pardon for the freedom I am n.sing, 
in thus tcikmg up your time about ii muit/i which 
mil'll appear *nfiing to you, but if >t»u are a bene- 
volent iihin (and such 1 have heard you are), it will 
readily occur to you, that, though my request appears 
of a trivial nature, yet it treats of an lAhir of vt*ry 
grc,st <'on^pq{n nCk* to me. Tlo-> condideration lusi 
o»ij}sild'>ncd im* la apply to you: and, d you take 
the lioubU* to gne mv your assisiauce i«n thn» occa-' 
mon, J promise you *iQ take in your Mirkob to my 
•bop for the amusemcni of niy customers ; though, 
upon second thoughts, I am doubtful whoth(^r it may 
noi ratiier liurt. my businqss. A mirror is noco«» 
•ary to a mdhnoris ahapj, as the goods that are m it; 
but tlien it inu.-i‘ be w mrror for \he body. Now 
your’s IS one lor tlie mind ; and my bo&t custonipra, 
in all probability, will conaist of a set of ladies wlio 
Mcldoni or nevtr ]oc*kat>vo their minds at ail; for 
those ladies, Mr. M11.ROR, who decorate their persons 
in the highest extravagance of the i^shion, and who, 
jfat consaequence, are iHe best qusfConiers to the mil- 
H^erSi aie g^f^ticrally such^ I um told* aa bate their 
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11 war«it dieS'^d diid leikM orn&mcutipd '» 

tliL ladS*«J ^eneraUj? find m tht* bodily mu- 

tui \\hi(h plea«}<^ ^hpin $ but jbui inuutal lookinj:^-' 
gl H<< IS one of ^uch jost reflitHiliott th*t, d m\ 
bould view tlw tUKohei** jtt it, I am afnud the-y would 
Ik bO diasatsiifd and displeeh^d w^th ‘'C^ing ihtir 
niiuds ho unadornod ah iVy leallv are, <bi.t they 
would go nwav m^er) oad humour, and \% ihoi^lay- 
jnj out a Jii\peii(.43 m oni imontn tor their ptiboiis. 

J must tmrefore, txdoie 1 \eniuio ujion thif* step* 
consider farther ol ‘t, uid l*<ivo tie opinion of my 
li t.nd oil the mittei I have a*good nund, bii, to 
cvasult youf'^elf upon it f ihmk ho highly of you, 
ilf4iit t htnple not to abide by )Oir Uu« immatiou. 
n Kc good, ihirefiift, aj* to tell n» lU >o *r un iWt r, 
wlu thci }ou ihiak 1 < ught to venture uko vu tout 
Wm)tioK to lu: pa my tounhr 

1 am, Sit* 

'Sour very liumhk Strvant, 
jj ^n\ Jiui I 
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» et a V tir i / r flti niu( m li ^vo7i ever>f}*l(n alipuh - 
t / *w; ^ 0 7r it r^t tuU% id^ut tf efif it* It runlet* 

nhti hi X il ; , t, , ffUitd di juihus diO t in /Ji*i nn/ Iti - 
i li H 0 nt< ui Hid u tmm /trp ( ^ / //tr ajntorum I 
jm tlhnm Uda mors i dtluif lotutn uuh udol I 

i CKFUn 

Lit I,’ S\T ''\iMiam Ttnipit^ Ms vsuTf' 

T’’ W no Id finnk it |urp urn t o^Mhin y* it di 
^tu L 1 < oui(^s Iki M r l)t nji3 0itrun, 

ill inkoniu; tip tiu ^o(kI ilim*;- (I tin 
un <I ot) »■ I’i*- 1 (.oinniuoij ( tnrated as out at 
liul hlis^iu^' 

I «uu rt td\ Ui allow thit <o\ o\\ min» lookint; huk 
on a wfM-sjunt UK, ui whuh b( finds lo n- 

*]jT ''t '>nd nothing lo bt i^hun d ol, and waiting with 
'I'ili II > (or thdl oonl wi\«th w to pi I 1 piMtod to his 
orio ol dk ) tost Miui^hu tndrtspat 
nb \ I 1*1 objpcis 'll dea that V soo»i to quit 
tlk b s, vuos of 1 duows a tegdirnc'*^ around 
hni iMii I lu ihil wt toel Kt bidding adku lo a 
In r d nhi) is j( li»f \(» j^r a long time 

Thai, is, ^iowe\<'!i, s*bm«thmg wonderfully m 
i < i^HUt II du.dtcay dt i\w po^^t^s of mind and 
b< dv t(u u a u y cbn^Kltt* ice ot t \tiemie old age, 
To ibos cound them, imrl) ularly to those widi 
*1 uo*ii they tfire nu re n sonnet ltd, the l nberiiity 
■'vliUi iluio^t uwass^ittwidi? persoiii in atpij ad- 
&qiK u pel od of lift, afftirda one oi the in0'» ifteei- 

totnuttki ft Is ft 

■SHnhon tiuly mill sti g, an^ wink U to&t lies us 
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• » nialjp (‘vcT} altonance for tl>f» of age* 4 t 

n^y by ou'W atunUon, every m^rk ol 
ob tr\.iiu i y to sm^wth tlie Htep& of th > ftewi and to 
remove, as much ns poesiblo, ihosi clo»id> that hang 
on the eseuiu^ o( hfo* 

ft must, ur th« same time* ht admitted, that then* 
?ii* men who hv^, to a vuiv ‘►reat tiiife, m tlx* tuU pos* 
si*s^lon {»f thnr faculties, amt, uhat m still niiorr, 
svitb all nlftcuons the muixl «ihventid unubaied- 
Vel, o\e« when thi^ is ilw rawe, f emmoU lor my 
pift, romicUi kw I k as an oimet much to be de 
sired . ‘ 

Tlieie »s one rirpum tJOc\ whkh with me i-a alcm^ 
»nffi( uit U* docid the «jatM*on 11 ihse any 
ikiii^ Unt ran toii p usUc the unavoidabk ouK widt 
t\h»fli tms lile H ttt‘,ndiKl tnd the number les^* eaU- 
iiiUU'^to ttiiifh mankmd are subject, in thp phi* 
f lire an ing frofu the otifty of ihc*so lovrt and 
♦ tm Fuendahip is the tordial ol bU But oserv 
om svho anises atfstreme old iniist n>ake bi 
a( v, ith smvivmg the grtuicr part, ppiha|h» the 

whole, of his InentU He mu&t tjee them tall trai|j^ 
him by degieos, whde he tell alone, single and un-- 
sapjHirted hke a k*afles lumk, etpo^^d to eveiy 
litorm, and ebnoking from blast. 

1 have beeh kd jo rhe»4 reflections by a loss I 
lately Hustamed m tbo sudden and milookcd-foi dt^tU 
of a fxietid* to whoin^ tr^m lifty earlasi y<^uth, I had 
been attached by every tie of the tnosi teadei affec^ 
lion. Sucbwaa tllw^onftikKU?# that*auba5ted between 
ti&, that, to hi8 hoaom I Wh wont *0 repo^ eyeiy 
thought of tny mxwU and every weakness of my 
heart. la framing Mm*/ nature seeinod to l^vn 
tbntvn together a variety of t»ppowtc queHlies, 
whk b, happily %eyn)i^i«g uacb othei, formwMi one of 
the HKvvt engopitg ebaractefs I htm over known. 
An elevelitm of a manly firmness^ a C«^ttba» 



y)h N no, 

^j)^t ol honour* jnomiwuKd Mith 4 
<%\ aiK 5^ pr cimj; fii»m thf** most drlw 4 k' atten- 
tn i n> du -**0 UM f lO iIh Itehfttjsot otlkiM Jn 
Jr ttumnf'*s N i uifJii » •'Uniiw 0 tlu ♦oni^ionv 
<4 d< M> H ol hi hi Illness , )0t 

a too** ot \>hog( arul an extent ol 
kbjiiJtv ^vhnh nn n h.u mdmd tht mu*‘t 

Put »1 oa*- in »ht '►01 id (iicU oi Ins littinK 
iliii h i|>pr »ud to the In^luM dun 

tin luiut lDHH£»*iit\ ol ht- ■soul fltfti-'id, is n -ISUi, 
a kindly UifluMut on 4!! »i*omul him» ^vhJit. !iis (on- 
xisitiun rw^Mr faihd At ‘mui io amust^ and ti> xn 
s Ml t 

\ot tnany month's ag » I piidUm' a i- ♦ V h > 
sui tn a UhUnt [lilt ot the k nf,d )in I i nnl hnn 
eng<ml in tnthfil dj»ng a jilate ol \, hidi lit m 
ton hi aid In 11 mil ‘tuli lajnuie aid ih» In oUie'' f I 
vihich j tooth li piuMhov tiad uot ivugeiatul 
ilu^hox^cimo all th( nnpiovuntnN u had nud(, 
ind jhtnitul out duM he meant to make He toki 
mis «il lus xlichies and ail 10‘s ptojtcK And \\h U 
^ 'lx 1 nm » ivt i rekun 4 uann n loi.nibrain r I the 
1 1 < 1 ihtu Cl joytd m hu sonot\ 

I 'u I IS i mum to (tout on uiy utoin lit Ha« 
hUrf'iduiiI i 'slight irid s|><; ihou, ^vhiih h< lomtd 
k> thm^i n nt obit ^tnoii's and^ indeed, it K had 
>\iak»iss It u.)risn[|,i>d III rathtr too g^t it 
will o^nu U ,his health • 1 remained "null him lu 
In tbooghi I’misfM almost rocovi^red; and 

in Older ic» <x\o d*ihe U^apkasant ecoinony of takin® 
leiut, I rt’-ohid t > steal awav tarlv in dm rnornmg 
Kk>it al y ol till t i^nnly sliOditd 1)0 ttsUi About d*>- 
brenk J ! *iip md out At the doox I 

ioni 4 [l vin Old md laAouiite dog ct iny tru nd s wht 
♦imtiiediAtely cAm* f»r»dlAwm*d »i^on me Tie v dkei 
me thfojL'ih the paik, Atidbo gate hr -ttoppid 
loohd up \m‘' 1 iIuIIy m , and, thoueli * 
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*io not. well know howto acc^ount r<'» *t, t frit, nf 
tli#ii niomwit whtu\ P fmrted wjth th* j,otliiul nuhtml* 
«idrifteeof i emir joined wit I f. mil^incholy j^o 

plea^in^; tbrit I h^d tu> nuliOition t<* chwk it. lr» 

I hat franu' ot niuul !• Hulk^yl on /foi \ had oulerwi 
iiiy hotao-* ti) H«ir mu at the hM till I reached 

ihe ‘'Um.nH ol a bnl, V^hieh i kiwn eurnmatidcHl thr 
hiat vieu 1 h>>iiM ha^e oi the haltriutioa \)r mi) 
in# nd. I tunied t(i k>#ik hdi k on tlu i!( lijjjhtlnl svue 
A.^ I looktiU iih idui iii tile tovuer raiiu* full uHo m), 
lumd ; and, while I eoniempkitod hl^ ininy virtue?! 
atid numberluM auimhh qualilie#, a ^ugfi^'brion auise, 
A Jn -houM be iWi oft', ^\hat *n ine|iar^ii)le los^i 
»t would be lo hH famiiy, lo lus ine'ida, and to 
o, ,(‘ly. In 'all! I oiidiavoviKil to (ntivbit ihi«; 
ii\< liiiit holy iorehodiHf;* by rcliecun;; en the umuir- 
mon vigour of he # oiis>iJtufiiMi end th( U\i pro- 
pec t It -itloidtd of liijs enpnnip; m.niv days Tiie im* 
pre-'^iou Mul liHii'iiod, uhd n Ma M>nt *ronfctdoi ' 
able time l;i.loiu 1 had -^iiofiglb ot juind sunicii#Ut U 
coiicjuei it. " 

I bad »io» bun loi»£; at boine when 1 icMivei 
account'^ ol beni^ all a eked by a viukiO di *« m 
pi r, aud U) a lew days attei I lee mud tli it it hud p« 
ail end *0 hus Ido, 

'rhi'* blow.Mor a iitru, imtnainied »iu ',ae( Kvei 
now. the chief eon?o)atiou 1 fii4<l ‘ m 'he -oiiery o 
a lew Ineftd-s. 8 iio*iid thr> 4 il o I/** *oin 

me, the wotld woufd me be l^ *' d#HoiT, ai«i 
though I should(»st4U end^miur to*ii i h lu) dpt 
in that which Pmnvtdetue k i-. 

hie I '^bouhl iiON^i to *o*'k lO'Wdid, mti with 
t*ut nnpadenc#-, te th* ».•«,’ nib'-iom 
Ihewiai) oieat rost^ and where onlv v* u*# ho| 

to meet .1^011 fium •whom lrd',e bre 

parted b> fhe nuef^jT^blv hiild ot 

K 
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^ ?i f/ /w, (/t ^ US ^ *1“* l*irvsco\ 

i i ml^ti t ! nm f nt Ui (i,t U » 

\/ qu(Ht utn / ! f }i ennt\ futt t * ,*ie / utfinus, 

0 win,*t i lepton ton mpt* t unf^ 

( i l>?rfK«<^4** L //I U<!/kOi^4/><4f/| fiduAx^ 

i^mus non 

\\ r tuuatnijf tl 0 * 01 lui ' 11 Oi, wo nojijlK 

i«io tuoiUit» noi (niv xHt oient or t«iauio oi tluu 
iictuow »ib tjutuJ^ <<.a 01 n but aUo that porous i 
of s'hitb ih '■< 1 1 o ih ti‘ 0 tnmi tlk Mtaa- 

tion ih^ jc>*>orts jotfoM 1 IfuMt IVultN tlu' 
^i.dt Mioial b\ wb h t\ny n iu is l»o\>n(U 
jiQi^titar 1 9 arm <vuum>tiuct*s havt their po(U- 

pj(»^ol»hc:«j|»osh a ad ho who aUauw ele\<iMon of 
jjlttit < ui ui lortitue itairoasi < nut only the 
pU Ml K ll€l'^ to l»ui du* duli^ n iu iws to 

porhjjni Fill'', liow otelr^ ii»orali'^t«» ha^o aUvav - oorn- 
,|>kio J n apt It/ bo for^itUn; the ^*at are v\or 
roiidj It* ( tORno jjqwor, and nen to pmtha*^* 
pioi ii» h I tit, tiiht are i»of alwaye mindful of be- 
nigtiity, uoi tiio Utter oi booefiience, 

"in tilt hghioi duties <iof bft U^p swimp nde takea 
place iod ) , \n iul t^ue nummr, bnl littU attendeti 
to in Utm\ ii»dtta,cit !3 more hable to be dxsre- 
gaukd from an iika ot lin unimportance. Yot> to 
ih ^itjU and the |)0«?r, the bahauoai uf the great 
or tk ]jch 13 oiuu oesenUal asitiuir condua. 
»'^cie UkI) be iyranny and mju&iiOe in ths one a3 
as in the other; nay, i ha^e Jfehoxxa manv men 



s' viiKiioxi 

i vM tUt oppRHs,o!i ftt tjws po\^nlttl, 

ijid ih? I miOiKkn e;*H ol the iaraon ma- 

'4rM* Hi tn(»*s 'wtiu m\4^r (oo»d juitlun tlu 
tin ot *hf^K fU St'inou*. and th { isruhotmo^*' ot 
then dU 

hjs'-ndin^t ihdt tlir dosire ot dt,pw- 

*iiL* th Inin M( ind ovomiing tlw» modest ^luntld^ 
U -tj innunou is n i « diaou,* tbu'-f cn nhom butli 
\ sutiufi iu^i <nninrid «upuiocit} (>nt*miffht 
^ lin'd hr n i* sluuitl uu R’ppn» tbiit jn >pl 
-h ‘ula pn Ki bt iTii*- {iMrcd to beitig k < d, to spn id 
aunj id till u tho i hiiintss 1 1 nns^otmi gtomkmr i »th< » 
^hin du w un th o( wcipnanl attitliifiont 
lu in tlu pi di ul f diy, or nl idur iti m, wo fitid th s 
i'' ofti n tlu ay ♦hne n> tCAot* any uiu- who 1 1 n oi 
Hi )ii(t ii‘*iarir( ot pin sons who si n-. to h» t 
(limgtcl all th< pt*«i in of utv i» nuy 
ol rlu dl \.tnn loi tbo* old pf< tuinum* uiid 

p1d^4 ^ 

it It lit h uh oi tid |♦o^vln» it is propel to 
i ‘om h pd oiH thny jtc Ifequcnll} 

It nui-»w bn <in i mnui %irv coDte^^puble indeed,^||i^ 
niirf ^ruUm s lan hd\o th« ifferts tiny an |>vtO 
' cidu to It Tiirj ra^uoi b'l'-t vmiIi a tiown i>r 
ik^dk with a simk, i or s Atioii ikni* 

withi'it "Om^ othor qu »I utfiulin^ them ’lis 
wnh rank nicl static n, * m iqiointirid oi inin^*, 
oniewhat ni a co^rouib, t*^uiii^U a hdti tl insr boin 
II ituK , ob^ei \ t d to wui. bt dr<?ss * V \ d \ m oi ^ud 
hn, looking at Jniuielf m i miiiv* ‘'^*y 
put on d (liu* roat^, liui it » not < \ r) nwQ ‘ivho CdU 

W Cdf MU ’ ' ^ 

ft i^ b} no mtia*s m> to dr t{^c bone ms o^* a 
hgh feta*uiti, a'' M4r> ^hd attnn m^h slatu>Op»«re 
aptt>imigtn< 'Vkd impprtaW of a mm !b bim- 
^\i *'» a nf cbwnHlion to 3«fde with pio- 

pnot) til*' ft others aa wAKu of ourstUos 
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jrrquJrr'- no i»(J0Tii6iii»iable lU |irtH of dwcornmoiu ; -ud 
the jMli»U8y' of mferiHf tlu« iiirttM, inUl 
' Ohumc mth the utmost nuHy, dettrauuations of 
thru bUpc^rujr'*. fo |>nq*<Mtioii as fiit f;^rc‘Ht claim re- 
or d i q int oi thost* Ix'ocatfj tht n> 

c?>iiunoiilv fobu#* it. Weve daily example'^ of 
irtwi, ’who o)‘ aijo dignity, and protunng 
pi who iiuvt w u wlioH’ th< y dumaiut 

iiwjHHt and fi\rr udust'd tw‘U tht t* lion i ion lo whi^b 
they .Mt I iitiHed htvause lht*y vvoidd itnposc T.ttoimon 
lathei th i‘i rewva it 

* iiut It IS uoi olwfly* by lii^ughtintS' of dcmtsinour 
that people s,ho\A n ost hiughty Tli* lo 

1 ' A c aim of *^oporionty, aiuid'^t tlu coadowc/iMon of 
Mmie niou* infiintoiy muu di->» ism j due ih' dis- 
lanl of f'rtliuaiy pm’e Son c I>* d\ |i » , / ailf d 

the I It whuh the ud^run^i of sn^i jH<»ple fla), 
‘ holdiiip tU iiOVM <Mi(t III familiiiit\’ 

a /f/c/ of those ti»fi-huluers i onnt.ijO»y about 
imu lie call 3 thorn by itu 11 na^nts, a*, hi d'lo^- tus 
}u)UHt|e 1 tlio'v Oj[a*fi at his jesK lolhni ihesrcntof 
'i’WOljjJobsoi vation he jnaht'*, md iiiij d(A\n e\cr\ olia- 
lie ultarks. £\>r all thj*- ho r(‘w od^ ihtm ox- 
as ho dot'* h*s (avouiif^ do<r-. by ailoviiog rhoni 
to dirts hi-s pa^loo^ apii Itid at h ^ t.iblo , and, hk'^ 
the niasti ‘1 of many a }>ar^ ho ts dtsp»si d by aU hji 
neighbtoMs h*i\t iiadf”* ’iuitbrvg and hated b/ all 
thoM‘ w ho want it ' 

]Nollung i*' nu»r*L difhou’^t ihatii*ho ait of a ; 

tl«? pmerof junupising: h but one jngredr^ni m *w 
lompo'^itton. A patron i!ia^i» bt' to read man- 
kind, and to com .bate their atUofiotis; homU'^tlni 
dos4M\mg ]>?aiiS as^io be Midepiaidcm of n! 
J4 1 4 itjsc it o« it he had no ildim, and irive it value 
Hheu *‘r iw by ihnatmg adwlatmo He must 
liavi* ;tiut dignity of dwtniiour w*inh may fcjiep 
tho'cirelfrj fei that g^Hesim which 
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Hiiiv P o\npo'»ei tbi» mOwt tu<n<l o? o^n \vn 
thi * H putroiuit^* tW ^ut Ic titu t 

kn<^w md lul yH he lou-it ^|h iw to tk 

*cutted as d Jevxkieit^ and <>f(cp Hiokm^ tJ t ttiud 
pts f)f h-^ UMo to !h< t^noiaot 
f my qu?*likahons i^qiuat for i paUon it i-^ nit 
\tondpiiul 0)u so i(?w '•boiild ; ot t>ni th 
b\ /lofi v^honi ut dtriopt Ok juijt, ‘•hfniid o 

irrqiuitl) nike ^notiucs b) ofiKr‘'» of fm mWtqu 
lul puirlwH i Uinpoin xt tht piun oi i puno 
t.\ru 

'inert^ \b J ^ 01 1 of (tnide palroii«ig< ♦ tt ^^bull I 
< mnot Irrbear taking uotuc th it h \vhat 
ui>t ot pictc lure It IS ton^Mthied of httk iport- 
1*1 <t, though 1 am ap*^ to beliivt, its u 
n sonttim(-> oi i vpiy !!icm)u>> n*tut f« ai 
It IciHt t Mtj wvtll IVI> ia ul his a 

triui ot t^ho touUftd ivr ih t lonum 

which UcT uUn»*t} IS held to lonfijt, anu ^*nulitc 
*ho>e itiiuoci^ whuh her rapk and hwlnon ar^ 
postd to samuf\ Lot the luimainty of s ich is^'j 
ii uossieddl 4 r to k ware, her paiiouai?* b utk? 
to hfT- frt\ooiiir-<, II the £^)m ot grandtut ti th( 
Uiiunes ot wtahU, tlepnv itiem *»t tl« reb b >1 sr 
bri tnjoymu ts , dtlr of fd«hionabh behrtuu 
fcoduu tmm •fiom ,tlic mpbcity ot pnnr mattWfr; 
tiuy will haee dtarlv pu^< baan^tlie frit idship wbu-h 
they cour4 or tk wkch Hhty tu'> 

suth noble praon^ <opal4«tr* thaU i> the 
iddies th<^y art pleased '<sati wtep inendh, Wtwc 
sober plea**ufes, *hou Utttatated maamrs, lur to be 
the ‘•opport oi celibacy the dbwer of marnagO, 
i omfort and b ipp^ctesa of h'Uture life Ii wen/ eijiel, 
indeed, tf by any wfnog^awm ot tboie 
any contempt >oi those p^Mfres ftoo oastly copied 
by their }Ju&norn)|^ shoitiW reOdl^ uio 
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tranrjent %vhk'h they besto>V ifi ; kind' 

ru"='?, a .sobrek* of lasting misery to thoso ;\vho receivi* 
them, ' , *■ 

To the boha>i&\ir of the rich* the above observa- 
tioiss'nii*) apply : '\vt'uU}i, in & emmnercii?! counUy 
like oui V. conferring, in u great nicasore, the dignity 
of title or of birth* There are* however,soinepar- 
tiea i at errors^ into ’ivliieh the por^sesKors cd suddenly 
acquired f^lkuijcs are apt lo fall, tluit. defeat the 
ends Jit Avbieh diey oim, that di^gat^t where they meant 
to da/zle^’ Jind only create envy where they wish to 
excite adoration. 'Wheji Luculius, at a dinner to 
%vhich lie/ haft ibvited half a dozen of his old »C' 
quaiiUance, shows his sideboard loaded with plate, 
and briagh in seven or eight iace<l servants to 
at table. I do not reckon the dinner gi'ieu but sold. 
I am expected to pay my reckoning as mudi as in a 
tavern > only here I am to give my admiration, and 
thereMtiy^money ; and it is cettain that many men, 
ap^;fonic very narrow ones loo, wdll sooner part with 
than wHlh the former, I ha\e somehmes 
a high-spirited poor man n't Luculhis's table, 
^aftVo^ted by the proliiu'tiori ot Bnrguruly, anti refuse 
Champagne. becau9^:.k had the borachio ol our knd- 
. lord's fourscore tlio&aind pounds onH. This was 
■ honei5?t, and Lucullus h*d not mych litSe to oomplam ; 
but he knows not how 'atjeii his Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne are drank by Ifflaw's ^ ho tell all the world, 
next of their ibridfr, dinners with him at a shiK 
ordmary, with siafj^i^-worih^bf ppiich, by way 
oj.i'ifegale, upon holidays, 

There is an oblig^ion 'to^^iijplaeency, T had al- 
, taysfsaid humiliiy of mdfm^^hich the acriuisilion 
'ofwMaiih or staiiott‘^lay8,oh;iWefy inan, ^ though it 
often, eapddal!y**o]i pppo- 

A' ■ or 
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<‘V(>n tjjdencijs, ^vhicb oil 

piudoit,"^ fri)m tt isnperior i iierious injury. 

SVht'n my , ‘icht^oii a plain 

MUm like hun halt’ 

an hour and laii^hrd 

at his want of an- apology wkiBii But luuv 

that he U beeonmja gr^t m^n," I' i&ourft';,U)o miiiuies 
of my auoncjbincc ’vvitk impatience; wliun he 

‘-'waggers \ip to hi?* clbdw-ichair without & acknow - 
Icdgmcat, 1 hate hbn for that arrogancS"\ w'^hich 1 
dunk he assumes, and almost iiale niyscvlf for bearing 
It as T do. ThtJ truth is, Marous was l^rn in the 
rank, but. without the sensibilities, of a g^deman ; 
a wa'ntj which no fiftice in the Btaie,, no jialent of 
dignity, can ever supply. If the term wen^ rightly 
un(lursttK»d> I might coniine my admonition!^ on the 
subject of this pajxir to three ’words, ^ Bo a gentk-^ 
The feelings of this character, whi di in point 
of manners, h the most respectable o^my^ ttrJiU be 
us immediately hurl by the idea of gitiug uneasirt^sa 
by his own behaviour, as of suiferiiwruneasinessfi® 
The behaviour of another, 

* V. * 
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lit »j f\ot I thf' ujihIow ni a Iiou'm^ 1 nu" 
n nj some mt liiiitf*- iir>t I obscnul, on the op- 
pu-* tJ fexit* nf the a *^^gn-put>t, Ofaamoiitu: 4 

v»ith settle little b«-,t8> ' ntl bnmAe*', tudicatlngc apt.- 
sou tt» livi ^lun, by tra{**' a Fij^ur^^tnaki't On re- 
a arkiifg *0 a eesitkmuj u«.ai me, +Hii 

# 1 * 1 ^ wa«^a pioksmi n I did n/»t letol^eit havi h< ? i i 
ill Uioi , ley inond, »tho bas a k^ack oi clidwri^,'* 
< 1)^ Mat n tr< ni and* 1 muM tonb**H, h j 

t le tnvluKd ( tke things on Ihtic weak siUt rc- 
yAtdf tvbtl* afciicastKJ simk, iftat it \\«f* one of tbi 
uno-t rononon in lito Wftih ho «])i>k» a ittitt 
y</Unguiau, tvhebas litolysU up a very shoxv'^ equi- 
ps passed by tn bis carnage at a brjf t» trot, and 
bo\ i 1 Uf me, YvUobnt the honour of a flight ac- 
qu luiuo with htiu, Mth that lu of cimI cori'xt- 
quoou whub puts bru ui miud of tlio nonet, a luaii 
thiukij iiiiustM tntitlod t» ' That ♦ 5 oiuig gcnilo- 
man, said tpj ijumd*. ‘ i'* n ^ and the 

chanot he dnv*^ «n fe siigf/i-po'^. You nugiit 
traoe the hieihroii of this ‘trade througli etfry 
street, square, ai/d house in Ftspirr^mthrig 

IS rommon to ail raok^, ages, kmpus, and situations : 
there aiTp mh and poK)r,uiCtra>agaiicand Uuiroiw, wi^c 
»id fooh^h, Vsitly and ndituious t;loq »t*nt and mionl, 
Waoptul and ugly iF/gE<rifvt»Me bi ^hort, tlxro 
U f nee any body judi a aph'i from Natmt* 
M not to (br^* to making a figun* 

i]q jqpite ot h<r 
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'Ih«5>oun; man v,ho l>ouwJ !o vou i an t\u 

7 morn nm&rlahU irx i Uus^ 

tn or 1 1 i uairm aim 1 kaew i»is futh i vwiU 
iim ha^i otun ^i‘ 5|K4 lufti la the ^ourn. (/ i» : t\ 
d lh*» ofSte, as Jt vias caiUil »i ihi 
UK t pv at d 4dpk a Hess hoiisc Ik w 

<b< (t nius o( Luck, bifod m I u 
kU'' tlu nt I’lh his par imouv had a<<jaiKci hni 
] h< verv ink with whuh fn wroio vsas »duii< <(1 
\\i h water KjJ lu dt li>(d h pc« tnl the 

hiMttars u ioinwd h^k rnio*'! ho 

Ij o hid f^teat j art ol In'- i n « hu Ir* m tin opi- 

II on oi others., -'nd wiw n *1 \ ismsihii* to tho jilea- 

iu< ot i t mU ii% I oikn Ml n tmn n 

fis thicidbm l>jnwn eoit, ***op ^ii thi irtti O 
w lit *i r pdsnnjs; ol -JinK (t h s vm II dirsstd JcbKi , 
t l( mijcl t bdvi thf pkd^'Urt tl tjim 

\ im dif inuiiitCN fi whub difii situ i* < <ntni d 
Kill and i mu kurw ]nm aitnahy htikaiu^*' 
»ini Ol tinus h'*"* luv lut ns than n n is lui 

tusuni to iJWitot upon^ merdy b t luse it w » » P u 

who wanted to bonow, and ihnt he nad *p|lud m 
^ I r* to two ngtit hoftOMfibU lUHUons ot in i i-t 
tojiinu 

‘ H ft soa )usf tlu s^jic dfstre of siu ui lu^ 
wt ilth that thd laihir h<o Vnt h< t*»k»s a miv 
( hl^irtnt method of displi^ IJoth, htiwvie, 

not enjoy ih ir ^taUh, diia d 
aisf'tuoii fiorn tie dtmaid from u 

m the opiDiOR oUodieis ^Hte fatiiir krpt ijrauu is 
in lil^ iclRr* wbiih fit now wstd du on 
\ud<fd, the autU" at hlii ju»t m UttU 

lie iKjwei ol ng t Ui^kvtj)^ ha#ts m li*<? 
Mf) imsfKsHtfl li loclpog< Ami Cl Mobi ta hx erjp, 
to *1 be Ut jjuip/s# than hia^ father dul ^oiuuH 

III c,i diomrs at Hhieh li»" tats* made dishea 

ihu be d>t*Hts tad rLanapagne and Bur- 



gwnd), m; !iU ulci bf^vc?i*age of |#t md 

ptirit'h, till beoausi^ iboy are thf^disUo? and 

drink of rie^ 'HiSi s^vi^ Situation ba *, 

tho advai5lag4^!:of brilliancy but was more 

likely to lie. pcnnaoont; ba was '^aily growing 
richt-r AVith ibe nsptki of poverty J son 
Maiiy growirig poorer, wtb tbe " apiparance • ot 
wealth. ‘ ‘ . 

" it is OTpossibk* to enumerate the {iranks \vlh» li 
the sudden acXjui'iition of rielu't., joined to tins 
, -desire ^ h)^to^e*mnfiWi(^ sets peoplfs a-playbjg- 
There is 'nothing absurd or extravagant, which 
riches tii the hamistifa weak nmn, will not tempt, 
him to eoiutnit, from the mere \deaot enjoy nig Ins 
money , in the way of exhlbitiou^ 
hap|if*u'io persons of whose sense utul tKscrciion the 
w^orld' liad forinorly a high opimou, ctreu where that 
opiuioa a just oUc; for wealth -ofteii TP«kes 
fools w'lst?re , it does not find them/— My friend, 

- happening tocMSt hi^ eye towards me at that moment, 
.^l^covered a ahvi.le otv my caunteuunce: \.yon are 
fmnking now%' ^fd be, * ,tbat y oti aneWWd endure 
bcu^g ioft tw enty.ji: llurty thoasatid pomid? ncitwith- 
. srauiliii" the tmtiifitb'f my ob^>enatio»/“-' It would 
' sped >our lt?ctAir4^|l replied : ‘ bujt^yoa may go on 
in ihr Jrien»time/— *I|e toofc,lhe pinch offmS wilkh 
ixw remark had in its pregms his 

i»os«?/«iid wenjt V "■ V' . - ^ 

*" blrc^ ..this 

lie, tur^ag to the M5^ of flwfV mpajiy, ‘ beauty 
pids <^\lier air«, and tlil 

the fit«t becohm«u^^^ the latter tiresome. 

You may have ffe<ju$>»dj|^bseV"vcd :^tsy -Ogle, in 
company of her tircquiiinlanCti, look 

^Arharmingly, how she look id, 

^;liU the ' appe£reuc^"-^f ’ 

,■'■ or ;4 title, lias*'s£i'hiS&aSlS^e'‘1i^ feid, roll- 



ing eyeaC Mtrftg;ter Ups, u^ck, 

x\ih\ brit^ih^ Ilk whole upon hiui, 

lill the, expt^sioii iof'hor '<MiU0tehini«j buc^ 
feet fbifyv jtjj® ; attifudes. ^owimght distwud^* 
TO'tW kpje/way' 'Qttr' friendr-Ned Ufib^ (whn'"''||^''g.' 
more wit ilmo 'any r^an J know, could lie but 
ioimi the economy of it^) when pome iiuppy 3trokie^ 
of hmbour hive given him credit with hiiiWlfaml 
the cotupnuy, will .set ant full tilt, laimtckin^* eui:^ 
cauiritig, puonmg, and story-telling. tiU''^eiy body 
jH'o-^cni, vvi»«heshini dumb, and looks grave in pro|M>f’^. 
tion ?is he feuglis. ♦ / 

* Tlisit wit and beauty alfould be teirous of makiis^; 
a figure, is not to be woiulered at, adiniration 

tfie very province they contend for. That foUji' 
and iiglinosa should lhru^t tliemselvej? forward tt> 
publid notice^ might be matter of surprise, did we not 
fmdlect that thc4r oWTtcrs mosit probiibly tbaik them- 
selves witty ^md Hajidsomo* ; lu these, lodto^ as la 
many other instauoes- it unfortuiiat^y Him) 

pOO|>le afo strangely, bent upon m&kiag ir fi^re 
.those^'yky 'departaixcnto wfauio tlj^^^iave least 
ofsdke^^itig. ' 

* But there is a spcciefe ofos^mal, sevcTfd of viliom' 
must l:»av« ^Ie» under ihi loiOUce of every b^dy^ 
ptesoat^ whrth it k diflKouftf^o cias^, either 

die witity;''<pr ^tbefS^lisb, ^s^ver-or the dul^ t^ 
wise oril^ uw«l^ who, ^*^-^terg,‘ have, the giea^' 

seero.t to 

^'nmdh -ih«^; fo have; put 

dii^ent fogi'tidienrk-i/^fybr‘rii^w^ 
cohapo^tio^, at ras4^*' * 

. sphere 5;' sameS^mW^A^^ breed vi^:|W3i«Js‘ 
ami 1^ '"would 

^ «ujow^:'tO'‘gtvo 

their tafelhta to beaflfectod^ 

’ ' t 3 
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3y their IfcH thocu>it% t>\m mMr 

Plan ing a ol hi iK w Hos^'ivho Aii, 

iltfii .idmmd o) uebji^d, \vhc» w^ike 

People laughs ur stt tl«m actonbng 1o l!» 

ishk»n Qt the tuii» or ihi humiitu of tboir attdn \u < , 
suit vho hj\ il\iays Uu Haii:»iictum of tlinw-' 

►idm, ami oi h mg t ked Of by oth( rs \\ lUi 
nclu<U a lery iiiudcrAh digrieot gtmusm utfiuent 
"dr till's ])utpovti, Hi vmall folk?! are **ot 

tgapf b\ feitiail i in um''iaT3c©ft 1 \\vxM knf \\u i I ids 
^rft toiitnve to make a h^tiie for hali lUc wmtti, on 
Ik Mrfiiglh ol a plus^ip ot ftatiiers, or the timiiu 
d ]H.tticcat, and i eoulkmaJii uiak«» '^hift to bo 
Jiought 0 (me bllow, only bs oiudoiu^ otr> holy 
*W in the thukiiesH ol his or ll\t luight ol hw 

ort top 

‘ But p^ j u \mU nor only sn »ko tin »u t Kps OoK , 
t I'wse known lustiuus of thiii be< niung knivis, 
[u at bodsliiu<‘ of thpir bung *so, from tins 
lUsuo of f ii*uie-moling \vn «*lull htai a fellow, 
9rho l^tis oiite got the iharuH' of being a sharp 
«MUi, till things bmistU, for whieh it they had 
bi n t u , he descjrwtfd to bp hauled, ineiely t>e- 
lAW < t s hue Ol Rgtfre nul^ ne lies m tuck and 
ehuam lu m too, ]toncd all lho‘‘e histones ol 
fchtir own |>i Higdoy %»cc, t^hwh Vmie young 
iReu*ui spuit are ipeij^tuaUy lekuittg, who are 
i>tjllhng 10 KCw/fk r^ei tUm 

lie recordid at diL^ 

^»ln th<* arte, as'wiUw^he clytrffcfcera of men, 
Lhi^ same ptropensny is prt^^ftetue of strango 4>*» 
orders Mente proeeetl the ot poetry 

litmonr oi jputse, the gxff^h Mit ol wittt pam*- 
nmidtnial ckiati if others, lieuop, 

IJt j”iws>c the ibhurd <niKtvu« 4# dij>c^rdant move- 
and Iht ^>fjne*k hi htgh*^tt«amed cadences , 
short., d I muse dus ajpamet . rwturc jmd sim- 



\ *»J* Till winaoR, <2n 

(iiivJh, .\%bich SiitwN of ittfcnor afit glad to 

vfordit^r to i^xtcU tho iioiica of \hft jiubhc, 
tid to ui4kti ft ttgtkiL by Hurpnse and ^ 

Thi* accidontfd mtttrrapUoa of a now > iwior 
b»(>|jpt*d the ourtont ot Iny fnotidV dncoiuso , ho had^ 
jjuliHd, bogutt to tno mo-^t ot the company, who were 
j« aU dthposetl to ii ton quite itO loi*g as he Meined^ 
Jiu'hmdto ptdh In fiath, he had lorgot that the 
vnv leprooi lie meant to give his neigbht>arit, npplkd 
|> I tt\ stionjrl) to hansclh «ui<l that, though ho might 
Mippo»ohe sva-^ lectnrmg irom the dtsiic of ^efl>llntt- 
l uiK hf N js in. rebliiy, bai^jniginbg lu the spirit of 
Fif^in maUrts^* 

I 


V 93- TUEvSD \\ , MARCH S8, im . , 


Pana Uia eppmni ianac Vr 

oi \ry 

» 

Tji\r ltt<» connsis, \n a ineaftUrc, o*" trifling 
oociirreBoe«» <md btd< tboV yn d, no un- 
common sitgauitj; oi to *disfov«r Not^* 

withstanding dio ilhporti^^Wc are apt to aacniTg 
to the empkiymenis uujS 4^ escu of the greattr 

t it »nd i&oet iUu-Hrioua, wn to tr/jcsuch ner^ 
SOU'' to dm end of tUeMftlaoj?^ rnd the i lotta of tbeii 
imi suits, % should (|eqoeul]iv %PCom, thAt'Inile^ 
were the splat^e^of ome, «id ihe, purpose of the 
other, Public btlmoii^ And pohiHr^) amngcimtii 
^ro often only the WJploympls to whicl 
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their hours while 
Iheir HiHiUg urt dcstmed, perUajss, to light 

iaiiUfi>e^ot«afid to t^rch^i-* muth. • 

* BOt then ‘'urprisiag. timt tnfie^ ^hotdd form 

tllftchid: gi.aitie«iuon o\ rniindry men, on whom tlio 
Ptifelu* ho'^ n ' naim, and indw diwls» hate link de- 
ipoud^oce Rui, dI thow, tnJIe*., the nature wiU (oir- 
tnoiily miuk Ok man nmcli rijtujnstatiee'i of 

jgurfiLi import^jinoe A iniml capable of high c\pr* 
hon cl deiu*afc sotitmicnt, will atoop wUh a f erti a 
con'll lOUSBf'^ of its dost vat thaf will wot allow Jt to 
wanton mlo absa^dity, or smk into Tlure 

is, in stiort, differ# dcp, which s«»‘«w ami feohng 
will iK*f <dsily forget, between the little and tin 
tiH xn, the siaipU and the rude, tho pla)fn) and the 
fooli^^h. 

Blit iht u( st murk of a wiak jnmd ts an atfecta- 
tion of iiiipu lice amidst the onjo^nieitit of tnfhs 
a butide of wious husme-s amidst the mo^^i inseigiu- 
fHoipd co.icerna. The bringing foiward ol little 
ihlags to the rank of great onte^, is the lUm '>ur- 
‘Icnqie in chai actor ns Hell as in yet »urh 

chiinitcis aio not Uftcommoi}, evt^g tktnong men who 
ba\tf *Kfj\iir d soim^ e^lJinatiOB >n dm world. In 
this Pell iiu 'i”, tho w^d isedustf^ ih'cejved, dulnessi 
tim> ofieii npe i?oleMil^lty, and^ariog^fe wniKinanre, 
wBere br^^liicr would have drawn hut bnlt 

^gnrd ; as ob)eet> by jun>ts, aiidin.ule 

, ^yiful by darkuosj ^ 

Of a < harm Ur’ oftbfa^f^rt T crebftvvdr time 
,ago, i}i'* follow i{i| fUm » yomg lady who 
aoinettiucS' houoWime with lt« correspondeuee^ 
wnost, vnauf\ xait to ixtSmt aad entcr- 

Uaimmt iO atewduys 





' ' _ . ^ t^EAR^Ht,''' ' 

You made ji)e promise, oji teaviog town, Uui 1. 
would wriio to you Tflkencver ilio country aflordcd 
iitiy tiling worth writing-, about, 'rbu country, at 
prvsient, nit rely as pountry, prej^outs tjo' landscape, 
nut one undistiugiusived tract of tsnow ; yngetatioa is ^ 
locked up in frost, and! we me locked up withirj doors, 
but somethmg miglit be traced W'iihm clodrs, had I 
good pencil lor the, purpose. — Mine host, of whom . 
you have lieard a goo.<l deal, is no liaA subject : sup* ' 
pose I make him sit lor his picture. 

Ilclievo me, ,iu? not quite the sensible intelligerd/ 
man we were told ho was. — So mucli rhe better, t 
like odiUties — eveHu-now and then m town * si ill bet-.^v 
to in the country ; but ia frost and sttOW,^aad ,ull 
dreary coiifiocmeut of winter, — Oh l'..yoa£ 

^.aud are u joke .la- them. Av r| 

. - Ybd;rVmember u long While (so long mat 
have of die but the name), 

; read Notyi*^l)isfclayed togetb%l' You then 
of a cePlayn'^ir. LeuwenUod^^ think you called hir^^J 
. whose •3n^ic3&ft^dp|Kshawod.^J^ of frc^gi^K 

^ the bri&ti^ of, 

mite's^ world. 

bttle thiDgs;»|^ 

' tor my^.Wthter- 
, quanf whoss^ gbyern- 
Uient LliVo. 
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I discoYcrcd, fir^t uiti) Wo fan hou<t<», ibdt 
♦ V{Tv thiiifif y,(\^ w e\dCt oidtr and t‘\ery ptar^ urn- 
oUbl) appuipn.iiod to T(.-pHtj\<i u<*e* Ihegen- 
tlitui w*M€ t( |) it theu hatb mid nc fcs in one cor- 
Ber^ and tin i di s ihfjt clogs m^anoihtr The very 
4a} ol ni} ajUA j 1 the laB)i3} aj'othec'iy 
« ^o^ \ i rf mg th<» <lia**titj of tht- Uog- 

conui v^itn t ttiu 1 have hit lierio tsr aped niiudt 
coiMiu on th - '^coro* hulilv I hau* attrj*<.t«i the 
i^^gard 1 1 Ml II jnmpfst ‘“"‘tr, a gia^t, coiim- 
deii’Tt (irdiily v< eng lady, f don’t know hoev it is 
but 1 lux oncn got ip fi\ot3i wiih those g^d^e hdiffe 
-*-f rod knows I htik* doifervo tt bophu R. 
thfuion* ko«ps m( tight in jnany unpoi taut pnuni- 
lars, or co\( I ^ mv dc viation<i tVilh so tu apology , oi, 
if all Won’’ do 1 hntgh, as h inv w ly U (alls 
me Uaith k iM ays lu sh«ill bnng me into oidei h) 
and b>(\ and Ou ( m mund on’t. 

R} that# atient on to »jiJks fot wlmh, hoinhis 
carhe*ii days, he v» is rcmaikible, iVh K made him- 
aUt jpommociioa^i to boiue pir^oi\>, of considerable in- 
^nenee, and piocnr^d many advantages to 'wfuch nei- 
tjoiii hijth nor lortune le was uii}>Hse entitled, 
tiavelhd 111 comp«my with o gintleroan of ^ery 
jbi^h lank ind disanguililied ..bilities;, by ^hose rreaus 
^0 j IOC II 4 d a 1 introdjtti^Od to many onnsieiil intn m 
foie gi* tounirif •*, and he rcrntnip^ Irom abioad, 
was ottiii m the society of tlw* eminent meii of om 

r, . » ^ * ilk if * 
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Lord W- . ; a greal a v«*,rjr great* 

nmn. V/e met at Naples,., aiid aifefMHrds wcut to 
Parma ‘logethor, • 1 gave him thi* genuine receipt 
for the Parmt^san cheese, which 1 wont purpo'^eiy fo \ 
procure, while he \v$K 5 examining some stauilrs andi 
ancient manuscripts. Wo wer<j .ever aftcrw irds W ’ 
the most friomlly footing imagmatle. I was with 
liim a few jnornings before the .marri ige nf Jjord (X 

\V‘ , this very Mws W iailu-r. I rcinein- 

ber it well ; — it %va« at break kisi ; \ oftt-n break- 

fasted with him before he went to the huufo; — 
lie always eat hufter'cd but vvhtin 1 was 

there he used to order dry Uast ; 1 aU^ay^ ent dry. 
ImsL — The brkUf was with ; X wn ; iii:lu*audy 
acquuiotod with her loo ; she ht me into ifte ^vlioio 
secret of the courtship. ILr fadvu's pr' i ‘ip.d 
inducement to the match, - it was a long affair, — 

the B — *- csliiie ^vas to Ihj senied on the young 

folks at the marriage; no, not all — part of the. 

estate, with the manor pt LincoleK^fe.,,., 

— Butv as;! was saying, we were at breakfa#:^*! 


X*ord W -V His son and the bride were by*f;.^ 

Jjord C, had velvet breeches, a^d gold cli/t ^-s to hist 
Mockings; -the tpu^slion w^i whether liiis 
proper/ to the roatlis lur blush,- 

J warrant, a woman, a prodigi- 
ous fiu€-W0man;V^e alway^&i^ 'iny 1 

wide out* the ;hj^ it, wa iiks 

Vieima-% f ‘ounfe 

of theempil^- 

than ahy'iitm' first loarnSfe 

ed wWi ^ojf.^jLior ra aws.^#'! 

me ujonkef.— -B^t 


called his m.U'' 
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;ter out of the mi wed froi* il»e Count 

and h(j» oldg^ monkey. i 

The ^superficial knowledge of gwt men, and ac- 
cidental acipMintance with«0mn ot the voeablis <d 
atate bn^ness, hi3 "i%tn him a eonnequcnUal sort oi 
S'|4nafleoif»gy, which h» jpphea* with all the gravity 
in the world to tic most trifling occurrente*. 
Wilt a he ordti^ the cbiUM* for hi&> e]de*st M»ur, him- 
self, and ine, the white pad toi Soph} , and t!ie old 
roan maie foi hei ittcndaiit, he talK it ‘ rr»g?/fo/7Mg 
ihe unfit of (ht^ pmi^swt * When he givoj out the 
wine fioin the »Hhi uid the gtoceue*? from iho 
•tore loom (fo ht lot*- both in person)* lie nils us, 
he ha*- bteii * grant th^ /^t tntpplits ;* the ace(‘pt- 
anee* oi -itfer of a 'vifcit he layb before * a ammUtu 
of Ihts fwv*ii ’ ind foi the killing ot the 

^ fat o\ his <.MirisliTia«, he called the gonllemeu 
three n* ssue moiniiigs to ^agtand cvantii uj 
ua ' 


Itwefi well if all this were only mattci of aniuV* 
but some f ua find it a source nf '\cry i»eri- 
eius distreeia. YouJr managing men are eonmiouLy 
,pl«gueb, but Mr.lt inanagim so muobtu a hkt/a 
tfeadth, that ho is af downright tomieiii to theodier 
mtmbeiM of his fanxdV. It w«ta but ya^erday m 


mtmbeiM of his fanx^. It w«ta fyiX ya^erday m 
bad the honour of ^ cerenumiotfs vfttt virom somo 
great folks, as w^^ink cimie Utelv 

i^om your town f^o in the oouutr>i 

^ftei a womierRit fi^l^ng of Wjls^ cailmg of bei- 
jmnts, and eh|j^bU the morning* 

vMr It. oaa^down^LvtlpI^^ at a 

S »]f before wee/mip^j^ 
ut, as I tUbughvin Re bad 

oxf hi9 great cmp^auf jrotmd adt dioe- 


Atim 


The servaiils^ 
and the 


Re bad 
Tonnd aai dioe- 

Hbeb 4be 
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l.irjit' silver ^'alvi'rs, and ihe fnibi^ssn?<l porter^mps 
oji tlsf si(l»-l>f.ir(!. 'riir c-uvers strippod from 

till' \\orL‘d tfiaii* boltoiij", and liB graiuhnnihcr'.*? 
I’lijL' diced cfirpoi \vii< taken oil' iho roller, and laid 
like a |>at< !i «iii t}i“ i*ildil!c “I ilie floor, llio naked 
])an ol \v!)u:)i \\;e. all .slimini; uilli hetV-wax. 3'he 
coniji.my t-aiiit' al »lu‘ir liour : the bi-ef wan roasted, 
to a iiirn : dinner u(‘ni on ^\idi all imaginable good 
ord M and ‘.tupulnv ; •'np]K » was t\jnally regular and 
sleL}»\ : in ‘^liorl, evi‘r\ thinu’ "eenc' i as if filundd 
be: y«‘i. n<;\t morning. ! pi f ej* ed (i ad weather in 
all rhe I, ices of tie- I?, md hi*' 

scarce l«» o;i(‘ anudsei ii d h- talkf'd. .'dl tlui 

lime oi’ brealda*'!, ol h )na»e e<jp lessjaj^* end inatten- 
tion. Miss Soplua o\p]anR'<i U u» ii'i* v\ her «e were 
hd’t ahme. M)h! do )un know,' ^u'd *>he, ® a sad 
Tillair happiMicd la a night . .uv biotin*' and sist<n“ had 
Mieh a hjl‘! \ on mu<i undei^iand. befoo-; 'it, coni- 
j’kany arrived yesferdav. In* had. .o* n^nal, .'urtn'^K d tJie 
I'eroinonial ol iIkmi' ddleienr apartments; bat. bodis** 
Covered, on attending diem to theic rooms at ni^t. 
That niy sister had put the gill-cliiua' bottle and bason 
into the calico bed-chaml)t*r, and the ordinary bluo 
and white into the pinlc-daim ^.' — It is lucky this ^ 
man no guardian of mine : %^ere be to ^valcli me as ‘ 
he does his slaters, and r^ee alt the odds and endsT 
about me — But what Inw lie td'do to be a guarcliTui? 
Vet Nature, perhaps, nuifant. liim iijr something, if 
funune had allow «al it ; Jjo might liaVe been exceW 
lently cinployed»m,a in slicking the rows bi 

pin-paper, . 

I laiicy you have of my landlortL. 

You u^ed to say 1 yout phdosophc*f5T, 

your Democritus (1 1 havc^nfech’ 

of philosophy .abot|fck^^, w without my know- 
ledge, I assure yojS^iJU ar« weleo^mc to it, ho^‘- 
ever, such as it folks may give you what 

VOL. XXiV. M 
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I bate heard Jfou call the (rreat virus of Nature and 
Life; It IS ew^Jigh foi me it 1 ran enrich ji»ur collec- 
tion With a paiier of instcts • 

^ oui’b, most truly, 

V, 
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Among the other privilege'^ ot an anonyinou« pe- 
riodical laithor, IS tliat of anting letters in piaist^ ot 
hims^, which he is now and then, obliged to inseit on 
jSSinUit of their merit, how evei olFonsivo they md\ be 
j&his modesty. This bort ol correspondence, wluth 
^ suppose IB a V0)^|)lcasant one, I have not ventured 
ta indulge in. Tlip coi respondents whom 1 have 
^j^sonated, always of themselves insuad ol the 
^ AfiRROR ; and, on ^ other hand, se^eial of the pa- 
pers I have wntten^m the peison ot the 

author, a character S%bich it w ere impi oper to pi aisc 
him, and wtnclf, whlt^ osSum^d, gn es, perhaps, no 
^great inclination to dpll* Of this, last sort is the 
Iprst of two commui)Iaatia9it9> to*which I devote the 
''paper of to-day ^ th ^jmjta l^ Cqpi taming one of the very 
<ompbm«ntswfflSl& exhibited of 

itiylf, is a genuine lettjra^H London, written by a 
l^tldban in the veiy tiMMllLtbe feelings of which 
80 naturally jR8Gnb|| 
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THE MIRROR. 


In iny lirst paper J V^ok occasion ta mention a few 
particulars of my situation and clmn^fer, and my 
object in this publication. My desigii^ has bean to 
afford an agreeable and innocent anuiseraent; and 
by laying before my readers those characters I was 
acciuainted with, and which presented themselves 
beloro me, I had some hopes, though I should not 
reclaim the completely vicious, chut J might be able 
to guard tlio young and inexperienced, to alarm the 
inconsiclerale, to confirm the wavering, and to points 
out, e\cn to the worthy, some of those errors auii 
imperfections, from which, perhaps, the finest minds 
are in the greatest danger oi sufliTing. 

Ilow far I have been able to afford any amuse- 
ment, I will not take upon me to say ; l>ut I am 
sorry to find, that many of the ciiaractem T 

have presented to the public, vritl^ ja; view toY|&i^|gL 
out men’s errors and defects, ha^tfeen conside^l 
as proper objects of imitation, a|i|l'ihat some of 
readers have so far mistaken I had m 

presenting such characters, be flattered by 

thinking that* themselves bear^^me resemblance to 
them. * • 

When I made ray readers "acquainted with my 
friend Mr. Fleetwood, I never meant to recommenji 
that excessive delicacy auj^alstf refinement which 
often prevents him froiiai|rim^apj)y ; on the con- 


trary, my intention \i 
that excessive refined 
readers as should be ( 
its fatal conseqpcnc*^ 
man who is so desir^ 
delicacy and refmem 


but the danger 
guuitl such 
indulge in 
I know a g^tle- 
thought bi 

^ other day, I saw 
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|,pleascd when one of bis friends told 
i^ery Fleetwood. Luckily^for him, I 
be pos^es.-ed of Fleetwood’s good 
qikalitiear witbout his iinperiectionb. I cannot say 
SO much for his ae({uaintanco C^. 1). ; he is a peevish 
; discontented creamre, quick in his temper, jealous of 
^his friends, and dissati. tied with every thing about 
‘him. He has of late taken it into his head to be a 
mat? of iade, though he has not the least pretensions 
to the character; and wliile he indulges his own 
peevishness mid chagrin, he flatters himself with 
the thought that he; is a Flectw^ood, and apologizes 
for his ;bad ttnnper, by calling it the elfeci of his 
delicacy and refinement of mind. Thougli 1 confess 
iny partiality for Fleetwood’s good qualities, yet, 
had I mot known C’. 1)., 1 could hardly have 
thought that any one would have been \ain of his 
imperfections^ w ho w as not possessed of any of his 
merits, . • 

l^ben I introduced Mr. Urnpliravilic to my read- 
never meant to recommend tltat seclusion 
tthe tvQr^^;||md that abstraction from the duties 
all the dignity of mind he is 
|iven occasion to his little od- 
|rd him for every active pur- 
leadows, v\ ho gan e up the pro- 
enuse he w^fis too idle to attend 
to it and who lias,,^tely sold his commission in the 
army, .because he vii^itald.hot ^undergo the fatigues 
! a foreign campewgn^ Jias thou^hto proper to justify 

Mr, Umphraville’s ex- 


life which, 
ptesessed of^ 
,ditie9, and dir^ 

' pose ; and yet 
fets.on of the lav^, , 



his conduct by apj 
mmple; and pretei 
too much pride of 

Jiidividuals, or to be ^ 
lining the streata 
II. B.’a letter, in. 



that he, forsooth, has 
upy himself in apply- 
linleresting dispute.^ of 
isting in a review'. 

Number, describes 
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111 !' dangerous eflects of giving toa^V^judi culture, 
and too vnan\ accoinpli'^hments. and in sofieuutlg too 
much the iniiid^jl a young girl, who lia«i lo struggle 
with the (Iilhtuliies of life, and h not placed in 
^luh a situation a*^* makes her inilo|>endent of the 
woilil It upieseiils, ni a \er> Its ling manner, the 
ddicate di tus-, which these eiumnaaneeb had ocT- 
casioned. I have lattly, howevti, itceived a letter 
Koin a (Correspondent, who, lioin hoi language and 
c\picsMons, seems io ho a grtat readii in the Cl r« 
eulating library She says, she has latdy spent mueli 
ol her time iii btiulying the*/id/^s Lftties; that, 
of all things, she would wish lo be learned and 
at fomphshod , — that die rtgiels that hei father did 
not educate hei better* — that ol all the persons 
she evei i<ad ol, she would wish to be like my 
i Wresj'ondt nt II. H , — that she envies her adiie- 
tion, lor that * ajjiutiv/i mahfi> pm t of her dream of 
Juippuie^^,^ 

The letter published in my 78th Number, give* 
au cvcellent destnption ot the bad effects 
too great easiness ol temper which leadu a manmStg 
folly and extravagance, .itid him be luinea 

by having too many friends. Neighbour Will, 
lattlebit, whose heart is so cojpliucted as »ni» to be 
husteptible <ff the ^sentiment of friendship, and who, 
fai from being in danger of being preytd upon by 
Ins friends, never a4mi4& a gue&U within ,1ns h^usp, 
says, that the 78th is the only good* p.iper he has 
been m the Mi1tR9R> aqd thi|t tne last paragraph in 
particular should be printed in letters of gold, to 
serve as a lesson of i»a#|^oiflbr *all the young mefl^ 
of the age. * .. ^ 

The particulars ab<ri|^dBlioned have tUughl^e 
how dilhcuU i« the to* instruct or relonn. — 

Theie is no virtue which^is Uot* nearly counts ted 
with some vice; there » tK) imperfection wlmh 
V 3 
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dOfeS not Bear resmnblance to some excellency. 

:-^And fond of indulging their * favoun to 

passions' and Ibclinations, instead (ft distinguishing, 
endeavour to confound their vices with their virtues; 
instead of separating the bad from the good grain, 
lliey bind all up together, and hug themselves in the 
Ijelief of holding only what is valuable. 


P. 


TO THE AUTHOR. OF THE MIRROR. 


siRj London f March 13, 1780 

I am, thojgli at this distance, otto of your constant 
readers; and mark with pleasure not only the general 
good tendency . f your papers, but perceive also that 
you draw your pictures of human nature from the 
" ^pure. fountain, Nature herself, 
fou must know 1 am a native of Edinburgh, 
liere I parsed my youth, and received my educa- 
^tion ; but have b^n long settled in this place. Some 
years ago, 1 was impelled by a very natural desire 
to revisit my oativ^A^untry, and 1 nonv sit down to 
communicate to you^ the sensations I felt upon that 
occasion. v 

my arrival^ Edinburgh,^! will own that what 
first struck me the total change ^of faces. Very 
few were left whom X k&eW when a boy, and those 
so altered in their* so much the shadows 

only of what they ones could not fail to ex- 

many serious refii| 9 t^i^^Sardly a single house 
t0id^|^d inhabited ma|pme persons I left in 
H*; but every where iTaeW race, nevv manners, and 


T_ 
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kVPiy t^onsc o( the word, aa strRAI^t. 
Kveti tlie ^nipioMMnents that had bcfAl tnade dunAg 
n \ Ion" abseiic t displeased me. The h>m*field$ on 
tilt south sidt ol the town, weie (|mlc covered 
with sub tdiiiial houses , Rareloot’s Parks, where I 
ha\e iiad many a k titod and pleasant walk, converted 
into a •-plendid (ity, and in the )ld town, many 
iiiinoiis l)uildjii"s, the stints of souii of iny youthful 
aiiui^Lintnts non nlmilt nitii ajiial solidity and 
el( ^antc 

Nor mu tlust mj <mlygru\uHes The removal 
ol tlie Cross, of the \eiliti bow -port, and of many 
ollu r nicuinbrant cs , in slio*it, evt ry alteiation, though 
evidtiuly loi the lkU< r, that had lakm place since my 
thpaituie, more oi hss displeased me \oii will 
inou cisil) at ( omit than 1 can, how it comeis to pass 
tlutllt liuin.in mind should be so mu< li et against 
.1*1 mm \ations of what nature soever "ibis may, 
prilups, nisciisibly aiisc fioin tlu picture they e\- 
Ii bit of the mutability ol every object befoie us, and 
a tacit intiniaiiou that wc ourselves are composed 
the same change able materidlb, and must soon 
tlie scone. 

I will acknowledge, however, that I had fho 
satisfaction to find many places that did not hurt 
me by any alteration or improvement. Your mynda 
and closer were nearly hi the sfeite I left them ; -and 
where, in some par^s of the stress, you have got 
new pavements, the good people vrho live at the 
.sides of them ta^e^care that th^ref shall be no mno^ 
ration m point of cieanlin^ Your I'heatre and 
Concert- Hall are new buildiogg>$^ but your Assembly- 
Room, where people ^ the^iij^est fashion resort, is 
just as paltry as ever. But gs they dance t{|er||idftr 
the benefit of the poor, I 8{|bali forbear any farther 
remarks on it.— — Cftanty ^cpveretk muUUudc of 
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ThcHi^ and itri environs, 1 found un- 

altered,. thdtiW the yards a])}H‘arod to aio to be 
much diminiwed in their extent, ^'hc College, too, 
remained the same y)lain, mean, unadorned budding 
it was half a century ago, and sceiu(‘d to me, after 
having seen the splendid, palaces of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, more homely than t-^ver. 'I'hough, perhaps, 
in literature, as in ndigion, S/.s/c** Peg confines lier- 
fielfto substance, without m n cl i regard to ornament; 
yet, methiiiks, it is rather a reproacdl to the capital 
of our country, that, amidst all its improvements, 
tliis university, so much celebrated over Knrope for 
the ability of its Professors, and the success with 
which every branch. of science is there cultivated, 
should present to the eye of a strang(‘r, a set of 
buildings so inconvenient as well as mean. Thu 
present ])eriod is, jierhaps, not very favourable to 
expensive public designs; but 1 would have your 
readers, aWng w hom, I hope, arc included all the 
men of fortune and taste in the kingdom, think 
the College, as soon as the pressure of the times 
Bptt admit As an individual, from tliat regard to the 
Bj^nour of the land of my nativity, wdiich, I hope, will 
^Iver be extingutsl^, 1 shall willingly and liberally 
"contribute, wheneW this necessary work is determined 
upon, ^ 

f will not tiro you with my various observations 
during several eifcursions 1 q made into different parts 
of the country.;^ blouse some of them might, to 
your readers, appea|f]too trite, and'^ others, perhaps, 
too trivial. ’ But F^t^not omit telling you, that 
the spirit of indu^^,’TO ^hspicuous in the va- 
rious manufkStares of late years, and in 

improved face of.' country, gave birth to 

^ * This schc9lf 1 aodaisUnd, has been since rebuilt. 
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iiniiv \' sonsation*5 >vhiLh Hrftiiot easily de« 
sLnl)L(l. «\ct [ was not much beW pleased with 
IK ol tile iinoihuildingb of the country than with 
iho^t ol the town lii many places I could not 
fu i|) regi cl tiller the (ipthtc grandeur oi ancient castles, 
dt^platod b) moduli showy etlihces Some ol their 
owiiei'i, 1 luu}, are ol my iliiiid, for I was informed 
tint tlieir fathers usid to reside at the manssion& in 
then loim< r state nine months in the year , but that 
the prt stilt pos^cssoib of those elegant hodses are 
sLiuttly steii iheu at all Nor could 1 refrain, as 
T passed along, from diopping w tear over the ruins 
ot out leligiou^ houses, vlhich, howtvtrlhey might 
ha\( been ptixtrud liom the onginal purposes of 
tl nr luction, I could not lulp (oiisidcung as splen- 
did inonuim nts o( the piety ol our anccstorb. Some 
ot till m I saw tint li»id still moieti rider ties upon my 
It iml I rtm mbnul having playc»d when a boy, 
Illicit r arclu s w hic h time had since monkkircd away, 
witli (om]Miuoiis, the echo ol whose voces was $till 
f 111 mv iiumoiy, though thc^y lias! as well 
tlio-t idles wert. mm u urn bled into dust! ^ 
\\iie I to go oil, I imd I should be in danger | 
grov mg Loo sc i lous lU calling to remembrance days,^ 
loii ^3 |) isl, and tlie juvt nilc society of those who are 
now no iporf, is an awiul operation of the human 
mind, and while if speaks loujlly ot the truth of St. 
Piurs obscivation, ^lat * the jeushyan oj thU world 
passfih a\uixj^' impel ceptibly leads to a 4raiii of think* 
jng tint might* be heie odt ^,pla(as, though it is 
neither urijileasing'nor unsuitam to ths character of 
a rational being, who hath been napght and accu8« 
toim (1 to considci himself. an imtnoM of the 
coation. 

I am, 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

As you have, by several o\' your j)ublications, given 
proof that you do ciot think tho occurrences of a 
domestic life unworthy your attention, I shall with- 
out farther preface, address you on a subject full as 
deserving of it any vet offered to your considera- 
tion. It is m)\v above four years since I became the 
wife of a gcMitlonian, my equal in rank and fortune ; 
and what was more material, of a disposition and turn 
of mind Svery way suitable tb mine. His estate 
lies at a comsideruble distance from tho capital ; but 
it situated in an agreeable neighbourhood, and 
we have both a taste for reading, and Mr. B. is not 
'Averse to rural employments, we spent our time as 
happily as possibfe till about half a year ago, that my 
ill stars directed metoVenew my acquaintance with a 
young lady, who had been my cvompaAion at school, 
and* who now came ®ii a visit to a relation who lived 
at no grej^t distance from o^r h^use. 

Before I proceed in my story, I must beg a can- 
did coQjUilerRtion *of it.‘ From the introduction to 
the disagreeable part of it, you will be apt to imagine 
that I am one bf those self-tormentors justly ridi- 
culed by ingeniou^duthor of the Jealous Wife. 

sttph . tiling, Mi> Mirror; my husband's at- 
tention to other womnp hover gave me the slightest 
Haeasincss. Convinced of his attachment, satis- 
fied with his treatment of me, 1 never expected 
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}iim to bo blind to the charms of a beautiful woman, 
or insciaffimd of the merit, of an agreeable one ; nor 
had I the inistalfon policy of many wives, of never 
sulfcring a tolerable female to enter my doors, or of 
courting the intimnoy of some tall elderly maiden, 
that 1 might gain by the comparison. No, Sir; 

1 dependud wholly upon my unremitting attention to 
please Mr. B. for the continuance of his attachment. 
Nor can I in the least reproach myself with giving 
cause for tlio abatement I too plainly perceive in it. 
But 1o return to my story. 1 was much pleased at 
seeing my old school-fellow : we had been parted 
many years, and 1 found the wild lively romp im- 
proved into an elegant woman. She still, however, 
retained a good deal of the heedless manner that 
marked her childisli days ; and, though she lias an 
excoliciit understanding, she never seemed to make 
use of it in the regulation of her conduct or be- 
haviour. She expressed herself much pleased at 
finding me so happily settled: Mr. B. appeared to 
lier a most amiable man, and my children (parties-:, 
laiiy my little Bess) she said were angels. 
attention to them, 1 own, endeared roe to her very 
much ; though indeed, Mr. Mirroe, no one can 
help loving them, for they are charming children. , 
Her good-hufliourctj playful ways made the little! ■ 
creatures doat on her. At mj^ return from w&lh* 
ing, I have frecpiently feund her scm her ]^nees on 
the floor, building card-houses for thhir ^tertain- : 
ment. Mr. B. l!af* observed to rne, on tboi^ ooca- ^ 
sions, how amiable it was .in a young admired \ 
woman, who spent her life iif the* usual round of 
folly and dissipation, to pfea^rve such*iiatural 
right feelings. He generally (»nduddl>his 
vations with saying, that Ue*believ^;'ldie would 
make a most excellent wife. I fOr. a;, tong tim# 
agreed with him in opinion^ and usid to tell her 
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before his the fine thinj^s Mr, said of her. 
She received them in a rattling good-huinOcred way, 
insisting that her conduct in the mhrried state would 
depend on her husband’s : for she declared that she 
did no\ find in herself that exalted turn of mind to 
love virtue for its own sake, and she believed she 
would make but an indilFerent wife to half the men 
in the world. Such conversation generally pro- 
duced an argument between her and Mr. B. which, 
as it was carried on with spirit and temper, had no 
other effect than making them still more pleased 
with one anotheV. If she found the argument 
growing serious, she would call over the children, 
and, putting them on their father’s knee, desire 
them to kiss him into good humour, which never 
failed having the efiect ; or if she said a flippant 
thing to him, with which he seemed half offended, 
she used^to take his hand, and smile so sweetly in 
his face, it was impossible for him to continue dis- 
pleased with her ; and generally a kiss, and a game 
lit billiards, sealed their reconciliation. I own to 
':you, I began not to relish her behaviour ; yet it 
seemed so unpremeditated, and so perfectly cor- 
^ responding with her general character, that 1 did 
, not hnow how to make her sensible of the impro- 
priety of it, I even doubted piy oWh judgment of 
the matter. 1 had, for some time, lived so much 
out of the gay* world, that d did not know but 
Marin’s /Very great freedom of manner might be the 
fashionable behaviour of the people she had been 
accusteiriiBdvto see : .if so, how was she to blame ? 
or why llHld"! be; uneasy, knowing her to be a 
^oman orfionour, surSy incapable of so base an 
abLiofr as - endeavouring to alienate my husband’s 
^ifections ! fifom meT «By such reasoning I strove 
to» quell the fissf emotions, (jealous, if you will have 
them so) that rose in iny breast. But, alas, Mr.’ 
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Mirror, to what purpose ! 1 ha||s every hour 

fresh causii!,'‘-tjf uneasiness. About week R^o I 
went suddenly into the parlour, an j found Maria 
sitting on Mr. B.'s knee, her head leaning on his 
shoulder : he looked .a little out of countciTance ; 
but she was not in the least distressed at my appear- 
ance, but asked me with her usual good-humour, * 
what made me look so grave ? then, slapping Mr. 
B. gently on the cheek, said, ‘ It is your fault, you 
harsh thing you ! when I^kncw her formerly, she 
used to be all life and ^spirits.’ He answered 
(coldly I thought), that it ^ was his wish ever to see 
me in spirits, and that he was sorry he was not so 
happy as to hit on a method to make me so. I 
turn^ my head aside, to hide tho starting tear. 
Maria, as if guc.ssiDg at iny emotion, put her arm 
about my neck, and, drawing round my averted 
face, said, in a loud whisper, ‘ My dear Mrs. B. 
how can you indulge such weakness V * Mr. B. 
snatched up his hut, and left the room ; I heard the 
word * childish,' as he shut the door. 1 remembe^ 
the time when he could not bear the least cloud on 
my looks, without tenderly inquiring the cause ; but 
now he seems often .to forget that 1 am present, 
while Maria engrosses his whole attention, t have 
been for some* days ^deprived of his company,, and 
have spent the time in reflecting seriously or ihy 
situation. The more #1 ceosider it, •the moce it a{H 

r ars to me of a particular ^and distressing nature. 

have at last deReqniued to request^ your opinion 
of it, and, through the channel of your jpaper, to 
give Maria a hint, that to keep* clear of w gross- 
ness of vice, is not sufiicieftufor the delicacy of the 
female character ; and that the •woman^ who« by # 0 ^ 
alluring and refined coquetry^ engages the thbuj^hts 
and interests the feelings of a maitied is«a 

more dangerous, and perhaps not a ^IpB^ /cruninal 
VOL. XSZV. X 
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coiripauion, tban the avowed wanton, wlio exdiu^‘ a 
short-lived passion, «»oon extingui'5ht‘d''C<';i>feinor^% 
and, if I may be allowed the exp.e<sioT), fully eom- 
pensatcd for by the icturning tenderness of the re}>e|jt- 
inj; husband. « 

1 am, &c. 

E. B. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

4 

MR. MIRROR, 

1 nianied, for love, a ino*it ehurming woman, who 
has made n*e the happy father ot two \cry fine 
children ; 1 have a thousand a-vear estate, and 
enjoy a most perfect state of Jioaltli ; yet a very- 
slight and contemptible cause -was near destroying 
all those Vair prospects of happiness, by interrupting 
the harmony of a union (ouiuled on mutual liking, 
and cemented by mutual esteem. In your observa- 
tions on the female world, you have •^suffered to 
escape your notice a dangerous and mo-'t destruc- 
tive race, whose hearts, hardened by vanity, are 
equally impenetrable to the shafts of love, and in- 
sensible of the charms of fn(Mid.‘>hip% yet the busi- 
ness of their lives* is to e.vdtc passions they never 
mean tp gratify, and «:eytimyiits they arc incapable 
of returning. My deal Mis. B. unfortunately for 
us both, some Aionth/ ago reviewed an intimacy, 
formed in her childish days, with one of those fe- 
To Maria*I was introduced as the husband 
of tflr frieifd ; as suq|i«’I was received by her, witli- 
leserve, and soon treated with tln^ most flatter- 
ing distinction. Mai^ possesses all those powers ot 
ayurement wUch men for ever condemn, and can 
witbstiiad : dio can assume eveiy shape that- 
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is to captivate the senses, or d^Vgtit flie ima- 

j can vary her appearam^' at pleasure. 
So doiisummate II her art, that one could not, for 
aii instant, suspect her of any design in her be- 
haviour ; and even at. this moment, that an accident 
has laid opcMi her whole character to me, I should 
not answer for my resolution were she to enter the" 
room, and smilingly take rny hand, as was her 
frequent custont, with -such a mixture of sweet- 
ness and tenderness in her looks ! — I almost fear 
1 sliould b(‘ weak enough to forget that my opi- 
nion of her is founded on thti clearest proofs of 
her dissembling arts, and stand before bet self-con- 
demned, as the defaraer of innocence and undcsign- 
ing simplicity. 

Luckily I am out of her reach : I left my own 
house immediately upon the discovery I made of the 
fair hypocrite's real disposition. I mean to send 
for my dear Mrs. B. and with her pay a visit to the 
capita), and there use all my efforts to make her 
amends for any uneasiness my foolish infatuation may 
have given her ; but first I wished to make this pub- 
lic acknowledgment of it; and, as >Maria deserves 
no mercy, 1 shall show her none, except concealing 
family name. 

For five nfonths,^ Mr. Mirror, the Proteus-liko 
animal had found out a thousiftid different ways to 
charm me. Was I in s^iritn, sheavas all»life and 
good-humour ; when in a graver mood, I found her 
ail sense and serteu^ness. If what I had been read- 
ing excited in me a tender and. not unpleasing melan- 
choly, the sympathetic tear stood ready in her eye. 
A few days since, upon' misreading to her the story 
of La Roche, so beautifully told in your papirs,iahe 
wept leaning upon my shoulder*: and I own to you, 
Mr. Mirror, as her tears fell upon Xh^ finest boaii>m 
■ Nature ever formed, while her white hand lightly 

X 2 • 
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pressed upon my arni» I thought I had never beheld 
so interesting an object. Mrs. li. canuT'tiitliidealy into 
the room ; her grave cold manner at the moment 
disagreeably contrasted to Maria’s animated feelings. 
For the first time since our imvrriage, 1 thought I saw 
a change in Mrs. H,’.' temper, and tliat she was not 
llic very amiable w'omau I took her lor. She took 
amiss something I said, and I loft the room in dis- 
gust. 1 strolled down a shady walk that goes round 
part of iny improvements : at the end of it 1 found 
Maria .seated on the gras-^, with one of tuy little girls 
on her lap. She rose at my approach, and, desiring 
the child ft) walk before us, took me under the arm, 
and, in the gentlest terms, expostulated with me on 
the abrupt n» Si of my manner. She had, she said, 
after a vain attempt to soothe her, left Mrs. B. in 
tears. She acknowledged I had not given her very 
serious cause of uneasiness, but that a mau of my 
sense .should make allowance for the trifling blem- 
ishes of a very good woman ; adding, with a smile, 
* My dear Mr, B. we are none of us angels.’ — 
1 was puppy enough to be ready to exclaim, ‘ Upon 
my soul you are one.’ — 1 contented myself with 
saying, ‘ Whoever you marry, Maria, will have 
' no reason to complain of your temper.’ She blush- 
ed,' drew out her handkerchief to bover her face 
with it, as if to oonceal her emotions, but gave me 
snch a Jook from below it !-iA servant appeared to 
tell os that 'dinner waited, and we went into the 
house together. 

In the afternoon ope of my liitle girls came into 
tha p^our, where Fwas sitting alone : ‘ See what 
I found in Mie walk,, Papa?’ said she, holding out 
a ipaper. I took ii from the child, and, seeing it 
^ was Maria’s hand, wa# about to go up stairs to re- 
stgre it to it!§ \)wner, when my own name written 
m large characters, struck my eye. My good* 

^ .to# 
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m.nii i wn* ovtmow ndb> tlu immednlc imi uhe 
cl in^ cu )sii^ ^ I opt Did thp piper iiid k id whit 
U how , It \\ \«.put of an uniinishid letltrlo *1 frund 
in to 

‘ \oii isk wl It hivot I Invi midp 'iinoiiT the 

1)1 iux it ^ \\ ^* 111 ) dt ir Hdl, }oii know 

but lutlt ol inv itu ti II wlun ^ou t ilk olbtinx, 
not i t K tim ( lu w ul I illow to pitk up ono s fm 
williii) t 11 mil s t ( 11 Ihvnif; nothing upon 
my hind I hivt tnuk np i oit ol stmiimutal 
PliUnic 11 It iiion w ith t Mr H who livts withm 
d Mil ill di'sttiiut ol < ur JiouM* I ki^w his wdo 
at *'( hool iiid slu w is mt ol tlu firsr who visited 
nu upon iiiyaiiivil litu H(i violent priises ot 
her bclovid give nu i Mill ol dp‘-ire to bcc him, 
and 1 own L lonnd Inn tiltiibh enough in hi^ 
ajipt iriiut ind by no nu ms dcluicnt in under- 
standing but N nn of his "lijht ptcUiisioys to lihnt , 
aiidxti} iond of btin^ thought piotuund At the 
first ^hntt I saw into him and could now twist 
him round iny fiiutr It is verj diverting lo 
obsuvt bywhitloobsh principles your mtn, who 
think them dvtb vciy wise, arc governed. Flat- 
ter this mans ^dnlt}, and, you might lead him 
lound the ^vorld Now 1 know you will tre<JJt 
me, in rctarn foi my frankness, with a lecture, upon 
toqucti), married men, impropriety, and so-fortb. 
Take my advict, ^my^dtar Btll, and «ave your- 
self the trouble, it would be, all to no purpose. 
A coquette 1 anf, and a coquette I will remain to 
the last day of the existence pi my powtrs of 
pleasing’ 

1 ho papt r was there at •an end It raised in me 
the strongest indignation ajid contempt •fet the 
writer And 1 felt so ashamed of my folly, that 
1 detcrnuacd not to see my dear* Mrs. B. until 1 
x3 
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had made some atoiumu'iit, by scnding«yp|i^ an ac- 
count of my errors and repentance. • 

1 am, &C. 

. J. B, 


.V96. SATUHDAY, APRILS, 1780. 


TO Till? AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR, 

c 

SIR, 

I AM neither uj^ly, nor old, nor poor, nor negloctorl ; 
I have a clear conscience ; nor have 1 suffered any 
calamity bjfethe inconstancy of lovers, or the death 
ol relations. 1 am not unhappy. I'he world would 
laugh at me if 1 sliould say I were unhappy. But 
1 am not happy. 1 will tell you my case : I confide 
^ in your feelings ; for you seem to understand, what 
few people understand, that a person may be in easy 
,, circumstances, have a clear conscience, and enjoy suf- 
ficient reputation, and yet be — no, I will not say 
misei;^ble, — but not happy. ^ 

I am the only daughter of an eminent merchant. 
My father* made Itis own fortune ; and a very good 
fortune he has made of He marrif^d my mother 
before his situation was so comfdrtable as it is at 

P resent. They are /feither of them niggardly; 

laving wherewithal to Uve,. not only with ease, 
but^ith some degree oP splendour, they choose, as 
to enjoy the fruit of their labours. Ac- 
fwfdingly, nye live jn an ^egant house, have a hand* 
some* carriage, keep a good number of servants, and 
see e gmt deal of company, -You will easily coq'* 
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ceive, howf!^er, that the show attending my father*^ 
present system o| living, and tlie manners suited to 
his present condition, do not just agree with his for- 
mer habits. Hut this docs not signify mucin H© 
is a good- n at \i rod \\1:)rthy man ; and they must be 
very captious indeed, who will not siifFer his merits 
to conceal his delects. 

With regard to myself, and parents, having no 
other dunghier, and intending to give mo a genteel 
portion, \v(‘re determined 1 should have a good 
education. * For,’ said niy father, ‘ a young woman 
of fortune, and of an agreeuMe appc^ance must 
go into company. You and 1, Hridget,’ address- 
ing himself to my mother, ‘ set out in life in a 
difierent manner. But Mary must have educa- 
tion.’ 

So they sent me to a famous boarding-school ; 
and, in so far as my improvement was /ioncerned, 
they spared no expense. — Sir, 1 speak to you with- 
out reserve ; and I hope you will not think me too 
vain; if 1 tell you, that my education was no difiicult 
matter. 1 understand music, and had little difficulty 
in acquiring the French and Italian languages, 
indeed the worthy person wljo had the charge of 
my education^ was well calculated to promote ray 
improvement. She was a w^oinan ot family, of ^n© 
education, exquisite taste, great goodness of heart, 
and had shewn spirit enefUgh, on the decline of her 
father’s fortune, rather than 4ive a jiependant on her 
relations, to procun? an independent, and now she 
has rendered it a respectable,* livelihood for herself. 
In a word, Sir, 1 am wh^t they call , tolerably ac- 
complished ; and you will think it strange, ahd I . 
think it strange myself, that this* should be the%6<roe« ’ ' 
•f my uneasiness. ^ 

It is now some time since I returned to my'fa- 
ther’s house. When I came home; 1 was reemved 
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\\\\h rapture ISTv lallur aiul motlier .ad^oiod me. 
Tilt V would refill* iiu nothing /PIuv *'t't m tt> 
pnvtiit my wisin'^ Good pt opie ^ may Hci\(n 
ftiaut tUempiaeeol mind and long life to eiijoy thi 
fortUFU lliLV &o jnsil^ dt-tivt ’* Hut \vl*v, Sir, iiid 
tiuy mikt iiM a-tluv tr i il, so\tiy uanupli lud^ 
Tlu) line madt im a ( V luI tii ituu licin the in- 
stlvFs I am jp1 to fam \ n » <11 ol i higiu r older 
— Foigivt my pii ^uiupi oil , null am surt \tm will 
foigivt me, wluii I nil ^ou 1 rtally wi'^li iinsflf 
lowLi Inditd, 1 ^ 11 , and It ^iH \e^ niL to the soul, I 
am sonutin^s impitRiit of my pirents but I will 
not dwell upon tlii^ 

1 told }ou we t{ i gnat dial of loinpmy , iiid 
all the ptiph we ii aie disposed to adimre me, 
‘ Mighty Will,’ you will ‘•ay ‘ (uve a young wo- 
rn in idmintion, and whn moit tan shi wi^h for 

Sii, £ w;^li tluy lo\ed me moii ind idmircdme 
lo'is I am inatU to sing and to play on the harpsi- 
chord , and, to oblige my lathi r, am sometiniis con- 
strained to upcat verses and all this to people 
who unde i stand no music, and know no other poetiy 
than the Psalms of David m initii Indeid, till 
1 bicame better accpiaintcd vtitli them, I found 
that i VI urn our conversation, thirc vyas a mutual 
laisappu honsion , and that they# \y ere sometimes as 
iiniiiu lligiblo to me as 1 was to them I was not 
at ail surprised td heai tli^ c'all some ol our ac- 
quaintance gt>od miyi , bn , vthtn I heard thini call 
ougibighbour John Stay tape, a gieat man, I could 
noTOelp asking wjiat di*'C every he had made in arts 
Of sciqnce, or ^what eminent seivicc he had rondtied 
^his country ? I was toidMn icturn, that within these 
^wr ‘yefars he had lealiztd a plum phrase was 

“ alko I ew to mo ^ I vvtbhc d to ha\ e knov^ n some- 
the* nature of such Chooso- 

ing/h<>tycver, to ask but one question at a t me I 
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said nothing; and soon learned, that, whatever 
services Mt. Staytape might do his country, he* 
had hitherto inade no great discovery in arts or 
sciences. 

L confess, indee4> that one time I fancied they 
might have some little notion of books ; and when 
J heard them speak about undenrriters, I thought 
it might perhaps be some ludicrous term for tho 
minor ports. 

So vvlicn they spoke about policies, I fancied they 
were Using the Scotch word for improvements in gar- 
dening ; and ventured to say Homething in favour of 
clomps; ‘Clumps,’ Haid*a gCMitleman, Ivlio is a fre- 
qiuiut visitor at our house, ‘ she is to be laden with 
ISorvvay fir.’ I found they were speaking about the 
good ship Reb(3cca. 

A grave looking man who sat near mo one day at 
dinner, said a good deal about the /«//, and of events 
that should liave haj^pened before and alter the falL 
As he also spoke about Providence, and Salem and 
Ebenezer ; and as great deferemu! was shown to 
every thing that he said, and being as, as 1 told you, 
a grave-looking man in a black coat, 1 was not sure 
but he might be some learned theologian : and ima- 
gined he was speaking about Oriental antiquities, and 
the fall of Mam, But 1 was ^oon undeceived. Tho 
gentleman bad lived for sometime in Virginia; by 
Providence lie moi^it ihe town^ of that name in 
Rhode-island ; and by the^h// he meant, not the fall 
of our first panpii^i, for concerniilg them he had not 
the least idea, but as I suppose, the , fall of the leaf; 
for the word is u.sed, it seemst innhe American dia- 
lect, for autumn. • , 

In this situation, Sir, what shall I do 
boasted education, I have oaly unlearned th/ lan- 
guage, and lost the maniiers, of that society in 
which I am to live. If you can put me on any 
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method of bringiii^^ niy friends up to me, or of 
letting myself down to them, you * will much 
oblige ' 

Yoiir\s 

Mauy Muslin. 


TO THE AUTHOIl OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

As you are very successful iu delineating the man- 
ners of modern limes, it might add, perhaps, to 
the etreel of your pictures, if you sc)nietiutes gave 
a view of former manner**. Tlic contrast would be 
agref*ablp : and, if 1 may use tlw‘ exprosw-ion. would 
give a certain ce/n/ to your otlicr delineations. I 
ofl’er you a small skcMch of an imndent, supposed 
to have haySpeiu'd in the limes of our loiefatheis, I 
iliitler myse lf you have no objection to it on account 
, of its being in verse. It i^ merely an outline ; yet, 
hope, is IS so marked, as that concomitant circum- 
; stances, though not expressed, may readily be con- 
iiccived. 

Montan us. 

‘ THK M.4P.RIA«E OF ‘l^VAL. 


Loud from JuaS’s rocky shore, 
Jieai'd ye ibe tuauiltnous ruar^— 
Sudden from the bpdal feast. 

By impeiuoiTs ire posM'ss d, 

Fury flasliing in then J os, 
.Kmsmen agamsi kjiiBmen rise : 

^ And, i&suing to the f. tal tield. 

Brnd tlie th< iufuliiou \vield..> 
% Froju Ijtrr eyry, with dismay, 

^ The t^’vhig eagle soars away. 
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The wlld-deer from their clossc retreat, 
St<irl»with terror aud amaze, 

Down onJ.lie furious conflict 
Then to deep forests bend their nimble fert. 


II. 


AI) ' l!i.U rockles'J spereh should Gre 

Kinsni«*n wjth initurnaii in** 

Goaded by vuidietive tage, 

Lo ! the martial clans engage. 
jS’oiv ib" fi^alber’d arrow** sing; 

Now tlic bossy targets ring ; 

With rav'ning swords the sudden {oi*< 

Now in fierce encounte* close. 

Lo ! the blade horriGc gleani'i ; 

And now the purple torrent strearns : 

The torrent streams from EvaPs side. 
Tinging tvitJi his flowing goic 

The w'hite foam on the sea-beat shores 

Ah ! ‘alio will succour his alHicted bride ? 


iir. 

Lo ! she flies with headlong speed! 

‘ Bloody, bloody was the deed !* 

Wild with piteous wail, she cries, 

Tresses torn and streaming eyes ; 

‘ Lift, O ! gently lift his head ; 

* Lay him on the bridal bedT; 

‘ Rfy kipsrocn ! — cruel kinsmen, ye! 

‘ These your kindliest deeds t^ me ! — 

* Yes, the elay*cold bed prepare, 

* The willing briife anA bridegroom there • 

‘ Will tarry ; will for ever dwell. 

‘ Now, ii^iunian men Separt ; • 

‘ Go, truimj/li in my broken heart!’ — 

She said, she sigh’d, a breathjjess cprseshefeK^ 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE RIIRROR. 

SIR, 

I am one of a nimily of ycjung ladies who read 
your paper, with whioli wo liave been hitherto tolera- 
bly well pleased, though we could “wish it were not 
quite so grave, and had a little more love in it. But 
we have iound out, of late, that it is none ol your 
own, but mostly borrowed from other people. A 
cousin of our’s, who is himself a line scholar, and has 
a great acquaintance, among the critics, showed us 
many difforoni instances of this. Your first paper, he 
told us, was copied from tlie lirsl paper of the Specta- 
tor ; and, *«Apou looking into both, we found them 
exactly the same, all about tlie author and the work 
from beginning to end. Your I'niphraville, he said, 
was ju.st Sir Jloger de CWerley; which we perfectly 
agrtHid ill, I'xcept that ruy hi>ter Betsy observed, Um- 
phravillc wanted the Widow', which all of us tliink 
the very be.it part of Sir Roger. \ Dur Bobby Button, 
he assured us, was borrowed from N'’ 13. of the True 
Patriot, published by Mi. Fielding, *who wrote Tom 
Jones ; and tliere. indeed, w e found there was a story 
of a young gentiemaii, Vho liked French wine better 
than his country, just like Sir Bobby. 72, which 
we riiought a very meet paper, fic informed us was 
taken from the Night Thoughts < and, indeed, though 
we don’t understand Laun, we saw plainly that the 
mottos were the safiie to a T. A 11 this, however, we 
might have overlooked, had not a gentleman, who 
called here this morning, Avho used formerly to be a 
ifi*g||^vocate*for the !v|iiiROR, confessed to us, that 
i^olFifeoiTisin’s intelligence was literally true ; and, 
more than all that, he /old us, that your very last 
was to be foua^ every word of it, in John* 
fioa's Dictionary. 
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We send you, therefore, notice. Sir, that unless 
you can contrive to give us something new for the 
iiitliro, no shall Ue obliged to countermand our sub- 
^criplioii for the Mikrou. We can have a reading of 
a fre-^h Novel every tyorning for the money, with a 
s/j/c/t and apan m‘vv story in it, such as none of us ever 
road or lieard of in all our lives before. 

Your’s, &c. 

Evelina. 

V. 


N^97. TUESDAY, APRIL 11, 1780. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

Your Correspondent K. B. has well described the 
calamitous condition of a ptivaie tutor, without money, 
or friends. Perhaps it will ailbrd him some consola- 
tion, to hear of one who needL<ft>sly entangled himself 
ill difficulties of a like nature. 

My father bred me to the study of letters, and*, at 
his death, left me in pi»ssea|ion of a (jprtune, not suffi- 
cient to check my industry in^the pursuit ©f knowledge, 
but more than aufj^cient to secun? me from servile 
dependence. 

Through the interest of his Mends, I obtained an ' 
honourable and lucrative but thfere were cer- 

tian arrangements to be maae,^ which delayg4- niy 
admission to it for a iwelvymonth. While I 
considering in what way 1 'might fill up (his 
' interval of life, an acquaintance of mine requested, as 

VOL. XXXV. T , 
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a particular favour, that I would beslow the yciir 
wliicli 1 could call 7ninf:, in rr.adinu; with the only son 
of the rich Mr. Flint. The condittoiiss offorod wore 
uncommonly advantageous, and such as indeed Hat- 
tered the vanity of a youn^ juan. 

For liuderstandiijg my story, it is fit that you should 
be iuiormed of the otiaracters of that faiully, into 
which 1 was received with so many marks of favour 
and distinction. 

Jlowlaiid Flint. Esq. was born of poor but Imncst 
parents ; they made a liard shift to have him in- 
structed in readint^y and even in writing and arith- 
metic ; and then they left him to find his way through 
tlie world us he be^t could. The young man, like a 
philosopher, cunitd about witli him ail that was 
truly his owji, Ins quill and his ink-hoUlcr ; he at- 
tached himsell to om* ol the subordinate depariincnts 
of tlio Jaw', in wliieh hi*< drudgery w as grout and the 
profits sca/tty. After having toiled fur many years 
in thi.s humble, contented, and happy vocation, he 
was suddenly raised to ojmlence by the death of an 
uncle. 

This uncle went abroad a1 a very t'lirly period of 
life, with the fixed ivsoliition ofaecjuiring a compe- 
tency, and then of enyiying it at home. Hut that 
coinpeieiicy, which filled up the measure of the amhi- 
tiorf of a bare S<*o<?eh lad, proved far short of the 
desires of an emyieiu lore^<(n luerchanU He imper- 
ceptibly became, ‘ in easy ciicumstanees, well in the 
world, of great eil^dii, a man to Jbecelied on, and to 
be advised with, and even one superior to all shocks, 
ealls, and runs.^ * 

While engaged in injikiog his fortune, bethought 
it needless to inquire. after his poor relations whom 

fcould not assist ;< i^od, after he made his (ortune, 
^ tfumght it equally needless, as he was to see them 
iit Scotiaod. Yet a multitude of unforeseen 
4 , 
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t>t>vtacios retarded liis return: some new mortgage 
was to be Settled, some company concerns to be 
wound up, or sflme bottomry accompt to be adjust- 
ed; and thus year glided along after year, till at 
length death surprised him at the age of tlireescora 
and ten. 

llusied in making money, he had never bestowed 
a thought on providing «iii heir to it : thal he left to 
the impartial deUTinination of the laws of hit; eoun- 
try : and, tiding intestate, he was succeeded by liirf 
neplu'W Howland P'lint. 

This gonlleiiwju, on his becoming rich, discovered 
himselt to be eminently skilled in the science of law, 
the study, as ho boa'.tecl, of his earlier years : and thitf 
knouhdge engaged him in three or (our law-suits, 
whicli the court uniformly determined against him 
with costs. 

Bill ol every other science Ik* honi'stly avowed his 
want of knowledge; and he did not even*f>retend to 
iiiidi’r.^'tand ]jainling or politics: but he liad a mighty 
veneration for literaoirt* and its professors, and ho was 
resolved to make his son a great scholar, afthmfgli it 
shoi(hl stand him in ten ihotisand pounds sterling^, 

My pupil iv in his fifieemh j-ear. They had taken 
liiiu from school before it was discovered that his 
proHciency in literature did not ipialify him for col- 
lige : and it became my task to V>r///g him forwttrd, 
lliai is, to teach him*\vh^ he ougUt to ha^jp known 
already. , 

'I'he youth is cjf docile dispositfon, and of mode- 
rate tail nts ; his memory goo^l, and his application 
such as is gf^»neraily to be foudd afnong those who,^ 
have no paiticiilar incentives study, perform thefe 
tasks merely as tasks. 

I have little to say conceining his mother: Tier 
mind was wholly absorbed In the tcgatemplation of 
•her husband’s riches, and in the care cf her son’s 
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healtli and her own. Baron Bielfield, an emiu(*nt 
German author, observes, that, in our itfiaiid. there is 
a disease called le^catch-coldi ol wliich the natives are 
exceedingly apprehensive. Mis, Flint lived under 
the perpetual terror of that disease. 

Being thiLs rondered incapable of the active duties 
of house-keeping, she c omiiiitted them to her bi other, 
('optain \V iiiterbottoiii, ^\ho, as he was wont to say, 
‘ could bear a hand at any thing.’ But his chief 
e\cell(‘nce lay in the conduct ol the stew-pjo and the 
nation. He bad long commanded a \esHcl in the 
Baltic trade •, and U having been once employed as a 
transport m the sersice ol go\ernmeTit, he afl’ected to 
weai a cock.ide, and wished to have it understood 
that he belonged U> the ua\y ’riie captain had dealt 
occiisionall) in horougli-polities, belonged to sewral 
resjiectable clubs in Londpn, and wan one ol the oii- 
ginal menibeis of the Uobiiihood society. 

The las^l ol the family that I shall mention is Mis» 
Juliana Winlerbottom, a niuiddi sistiT of Mis. Flinl, 
Her original name was Judith : but, when she diriwd 
at the years ol di'-crelion, she changed it to Juliana, 
as being moie gciitiel. 

Many yeai-* ago, Lady wa** ajvisi'd to pass 

aw Intel at Nue, fof iccomtv ol her lk*dllh, worn 
out by the vigils and dissipation ul a London winter; 
andbhe easily ])re\acled on Miss Juliana to go as her 
companion. Tlje heat o^. theoclimate, and the cold 
blasts from the Alii", s^ou completed whai the coi- 
rupted air of good company, anc^ thti damps from the 

Thames, had begun, and Lady lived not to 

fc-fee lier British phjsicians. 

MissJuhdUa, on hejr •'retain home, passed by the 
’ cdslle^pf Feniay, and got a peep of M. de Voltaire, 
m^hia furred cap aci^ night-gown. At Paris, she 
^hpeed to bp*in company with (Jount Buffon, for 
(]|ldf an hour} and she actually purchased a >olume 
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of music, tvrklcn by the great Rousseau himself. 
Having thus become nirquairited with the foreign 
Ulcrati^ site coirTmenccd a sort of littrrafi in her own 
])erson. She frequently advances tlios(? optnions in 
history, morals, and |3hysics, which, as she imagines, 
are to be found in the writings of the French Philoso- 
]ihers. Hut, whether through the habits (»t educutiou, 
or through conscious ignorance, it must l)c confessed 
that she dogmatises with ditlidcMua*, and is n very 
stammerer in intidelity. 

Havi ng seen Paris, and Imving picked uji a good 
many French words in the course of her travels, she 
thinks that she is authorized, and, in some sort, 
obliged to speak French. Nothing can be more 
groli'squo than her travelled language. When she 
left Scotland, ‘ her speech,’ to use a phrase of Lord 
Bacon, ‘ was in the full dialect of her nation.* At 
Nice she conversi’d with English and Irish ; and by 
imitating the language of each, she has,*iu her pro- 
nunciation, completed the union of the three king- 
dom. Hut still her otvii country-language predomi- 
nates ; for, during her residence abroad, she had aa' 
opportunity of preserving, and even of improving it by 
daily conferences with the house-maid, who tvas born 
and educated in the county ofTRanfl'. 

In pronouncing ^Vench, she blends the tone of all 
those dialects : and her phrasectlogy is as sirigiiUr as 
her pronunciation ; f<fr sli# faithfully tran9|j|te8 every 
word from her own moth^r-loiiguc. ' An example 
of this present# it^self,, which 1 *shall never forget. 
One day, addressing her discourse’ to me, she said, 

‘ Je doute pas que vous avez perus6 les mvraiges di 
Mongseei' le Counte de BSi^bn ; que %n chamum^ 
creature ! il met philosiophes cl «divio8 par les ^reiUe^^ 
That is, ‘ I doubt not that yoh have read the works 
of Cotint BouHbn ; what a charnlfif^ creaturei be 
sets philosophers and divines ears,* I 
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answered her, ihat I lad never read the worlds of 
tdiat renowned author, but that I had read the 
Principia of Sir Isaac Newton. ' Why, indeed,’ 
replied she, * Sir Isaac may have been a man of better 
principles, but asskeurement, ilmjlieories of the Count 
uro wittier.’ 

* It is a happy circumstance that Miss Winterbotlom 
did not make the grand lour. Had she visited Italy, 
pile would have proved as great an adept in statuary 
and in painting, as she is at present ih philosophy. 
But Miss Winterboltoin cannot, in conscience, talk of 
her having visited lta.ly, while her travels were limited 
to the borders of Piedmont. 


1 never heard her mention Italy but once, and then 
she got no great encouragement to proceed in her re- 
marks. At dinner sin? sajd, * I remember, that, in 
Italy, they have somethiiig very like our veal, which 
they call vitello.^ ‘ Well, sister Judd y,’ cried Captain 
Winterbotlom, * and why should they not? for if 
vitello means veal in their lingo, what else would you 
have the poor devils call it.’ 

It was resolved to postpone my lessons for a while, 
‘ that,’ as Mr. Flint expressed it, ‘ I might come to 
know the ways of the house first.’ 


Miss Juliana constantly leased me with questions 
about my plan for her nephe\y’s education. To 
puzzle her a little, I %aid, that, some weeks hence, I 
proposed^to teach, him to mitke nonsense verses, 
^ cried she,/ nonsense verses! Is that 

tUiqmitCe' ^ « 

^/^Cet the boy alone,’ added Captain Winterboltom, 
‘ tirhen he is old hnou^gh to be in love, he wdll make 
^nxniMejm vemS, I war’nf *^a, without any help of 
iJ^our’s ; cay, although it should be on Mamma’s dairy- 
|maid^ Mr. Flint laughed aloud, and Mrs. Flint said 
Oh fy, ^r6tlier V * 

Fnfeiving oa this encouragement, the Cap- 
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( nil Av IS to he more AAitty, I recalled the con- 
v(M-.«tion 10 non'*( nse \(?rs€*s ended\omcd to explain 
i\\ II n ituro and obscivid that their nmm was to 
1 11^1 1 lift one in the cjuuititv of sylhbUs 

‘ yuaiifitj of syllabh ’ <\rliimed the C\ij)iiin, 
* tlur( is a modtin idntition for you ^ Hoys have 
tluii }i( ids lunibf led with i^rcMt quantities of Latin 
syllables and words whfii tluy should bi taught to 
II /id( island //////g-N to speak tluii own larigu ige loiigli 
and lound, ind so r /// t figiiii in p uti iiiu nt Ik- 
iiiembu Will Kit/diiAu but lu i gone * Honest 
Will knew no toimi( txf^ptdhuJi ol his own, and 
yet he would! ilk t you lot an hour and you would 
lidvi thoUj,ht tlut ht had st iiccly inUred on th(‘ sub- 
ject at dll He ntvci valutd any ol youi oudmdish 
not h( ’’ 

1 Slid, ill it if my pupil were of m age to go into 
pull uncut I should be apt to advisi him to follow 
the pi ec opt ol Pythagoias, and be sih nf for siwtn 
years * H< must hut betn a »urc card, tint Mr. 
Pytlidgoi IS,’ ob lived the C iptam, ‘and 1 do 
^uppo c that livtd up to his own pieccpts, for 
1 never hetflrd ol iiiy spcikcrof lliat name , no, not 
even iii committees Piople^ to be sure , may hold 
their longues, and liave a sliu of the great pudding ; 
but //ns IS not i 111416 for youi dumb •senators No> 
we must Jidvc bold wdl-sjiokeft men, to tell poor 
Britannia that blit ib*beg^red and«blcedm^ and ex- 
piring, ay, and dead too ior au^ht tKat some folks 
care.’ He rouuited* this pathetic penod with one of 
his best oaths. . 

* Weie all men to make speeches,’ said I, * what 
tune would there be left ton doing busineA !’ ‘ Bu- 
siness,’ cried the Captain, ‘ ismot oratory bnain^ i 
and why cannot they set it wq4ch and walch, as WB do 
at sea 

Mrb. Flint expressed her hope, that X would no 
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^oad hor poor boy’s memory, by making him get a 
deal by heart. 

‘ When I first got the multiplication-table by 
heart,’ said Mr. Flint, who generally falls in the rear 
of conversation, ‘ it was a plaguy troublesome job ; 
but now that 1 am inasttT of it, 1 don’t perceive that 
it loads my memory at ail.’ 

VLearned men have remarked,’ said Miss Juliana, 
Mhat it is not the getting by heart that is censur- 
able, but the getting by rote, as one does one’s 
catechism.’ 

‘ There she goes,** the travelled lady,’ cried the 
Captain ; ‘ she must always have a fling at her cate- 
chism.’ 

‘ Mr. Winterbottom,’ replied Miss Juliana with 
exceeding dignity, ‘ you wrong me much ; I am 
sure that I should be the last w^oman alive to say 
any thing, e.specially in mixed companies to the 
disparagement of the religion of the state, wliich I 
have always considered as the great lying [lieri^ of 
society.’ 

‘ ^ oil have always considered religion as great 
hfingl and who taught you that, sister Juddy? 
your godfathers and your godmothers ! No, 
sure.’ 

Here I was laid under the necessity of interposing, 
and of assuring Captfiin Winterbottom, that he mis- 
' took his dsister, and that she hdd inadvertently used 
a French word to^ exj^ress her own ‘ that reli- 
gion was the great tie of society.’ ' Perhaps I pre- 
varicated a little in my .office of interpreter, 

well,’ said the Captain, ‘ if her tongue was 
^ would be nc loser.’ 

i; /^o divert the storm which seemed gathering, I 
^oke of my purpose*^ explain the tenth satire of 
tfnvenal, a poemf for method, composition, and ani- 
mated language, universally admired. 
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‘ What does that Juvenal write about?’ said Miss 
Juliana : ‘ I*arn not acquainted with his works : was 
he a member ofr the French academy?’ — ‘ Perhaps,’ 
replied I, smiling, ‘ he would be no favourite with 
you, Miss Juliana j he has been very severe upon the 
"Roman ladies.’ * 

‘ Ay, they were Papists,’ said Captain Winter- 

bottom, ‘ and they are all wh .’ ‘ Give me leave 

to tell you,’ cried Miss Juliana, in a liigher key, 

‘ when I was abroad, I had the honour of being 
known to several ladies of the Roman persuasion, 
and they were persons of the stnctest virtue.’ 

‘ I suppose you asked them whether they were 

wh , and they said they were not. Poor sister 

Juddy 1 It is true, 1 never was in the gullies at Nicq, 
as you liave b(?en ; but 1 have touched at Marseilles, 
and have laid close oft* the mole of Genoa, and that 
is farther than ever you travelled ; and 1 say they are 
all wh • 

How this wonderful controversy would have ended, 

1 know not: but happily wc were called to coffee, 
which separated the combatants. 

1 was now pretty well acquainted with the ways 
of a fiouscy in which ignorance, self-conceit, and illi- 
berality of sentiment and manners, had fixed their 
residence. It was agreed, that on the Monday fol- 
lowing I should belgin my Ics^ns. Appearanges, I 
must acknowledge, ^vere not very favourable. My,ri 
pupil had been generally* present at tlip cofliversatioria’'' 
of which 1 ha^e given you a specimen, and, indeed, 
they were not sucYi as could cither- enlarge hia min’ST 
or improve his understanding. I flattered myself, 
however, that he -would* be left to* prosecute his 
studies under my direction? and that every new ac- 
quisition in knowledge wou0 increase for 

letters. •* * 

In what way our studies were co^ucied, wifi best 
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uppcar fiom a faithful journal ol the progress which 
we made during the week. But*ol this here- 
after, Meanwhile, 

I am, Sir, &c. 

II\ PODIDASC\LUS« 


N" 98. SAI^URDAY, APRIL 15, 1780. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

I ^ow send >ou a faithful nairativo of the progress 
of our fetudu's in Mi. Fhnt’" famil), from Monday 
morning to Satuida) at btd-tiinc, caietully distin- 
guibhing the pioficKiicy made in each day. 

MONDAY. 

Mrs. Flint had prcMOiisly informed mo, that her 
son’s coiHlitution did*not agiee with much '-tudy 
before buakhist, and that, wlu*iie\er hcMead on an 
eniptj' btoinatii, he .*\as a^n tu'l^ distuibed with 
uneasy tkgre fo^e n‘-oKed that he 

should ha?e a short lesson only at eiirht in the moin- 

After waiting rn the pai lour till within a quarter 
of nine, I learned 'froni ’Mrs. Finn, that her son had 
been observed^ to turn hiiu&elf twice or thiice during 
the nig^, and that he,,swmed to be threatened with 
a 301 ^ of stuffing and ffr^tezing : and that by way of 
pjj^v^ntion, she Jv&dged ft best to give him a lilllo 
and conmie him to his chamber for a few 
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hours ; but that, in the evening, wo might prosecute 
our studies without farther interruption. 

Accordingly, at six, my pupil and I prepared to 
read the tenth satire of Juvenal. After having ex- 
plained to him the gcjieral scope and method of die 
satirist, I began 

Omnitnis in terris qua sunt a Gudibus viqtie 
Am or am ci Gan^em, » 

At that moment I heard a gentle tap at the door, and 
then entered Miss Juliana and her sister, with Mr, 
Flint and the Captain, a little befiiud, and walking on 
tip-toe. ‘ You must pardon our femelie nurioailt^^ said 
Miss Juliana, ‘ we come to see Jemmy take liis first 
lesson from you. What have you got here ( I fancy, 
from my knowledge of French, that 1, could pick 
out the meaning ol some part of it. Oh ! 1 undei^ 
stand ; there is auroram, does not that ineaiu, break of 
daijf 

* Qhc t* amo^e 
Nous Iro ive cnm eJ* 

‘ I learned it in a French Chansong a hoarJ* ‘ What 
is that boar song?^ demanded Captain Wintorbot- 
tom, ‘ is it a hunting one t' ‘ Oh fy, no/ said Miss 
Juliana, * it is a drinking song.’* ‘ And who tai»gbt 
you drinking songs, ^iste^ Juddy ^ did you learn 
them from your outlaadie^ ladies of honour?’ A- 
tremendous assault oji the knocker sftmonnced the ap-^ 
proach of a person of quality. ‘ The Countesj of 
— — On this joyful news*/the 'ladies hurried to 
the drawing-room. • .‘l • 

Mrs. Flint presently retiirnedL * I most in|ke |tn 
apology,’ said she, ‘ for thus ipterrapting the cotftse 
of my son’s studies ; but the 'Countess mad^ a 
dying Ti^ic to tell me, that there ii a metUag of 
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young people at her house this evening, and that 
there will be a dance and a little supper, and she 
insists to have Jemmy of the party ; but I would 
rot engage for any thing, without asking your 
leave, as you have the whole charge of his edu- 
cation. There will be many rich folks, and many 
fine folks ; and there will be Miss Punaise, the 
great heiress ; she has a vast improveable estate, hard 

by the borough of Ay no, and who can tell ’ The 

good woman was busy in weaving the web of futu- 
rities, when I reminded her that her son had taken 
medicine that m^rniijg, and that, possibly, he might 
catch cold. At another time, the mention of calck 
cold would have awakened all her feelings ; but, at 
present, Mrs. Flint was elevated beyond the region 
of alarms. * Never fear,’ said she, ‘ we are going 
to a close warm house, without a breath of air 
in it. Come away, Jemmy, and put on a pair of 
white silk stockings, as fast as you can 5 the Countess ' 
waits us.’ 


TUESDAY. 


My pupil had been kept out of bed so much 
beyond his usual hour, that he did not make his 
appearance till after breakfas(. ‘ Cheer up, my 
hofy* cried Mrs. Flint, * you look as if you had 
been diifiaming all night cf ydhr partner, Miss Pu- 
B^ise : come'let us takei Ru airing, and refresh our- 
«<^ielves, after the ^ fatigties of the <)all. These late 
sittings don’t answ^er yvith my old bones. You see, 

Mr. , that Fhavc been as good as my word, and 

that Jemmy^ poor maq-,*has caught no cold. You 
shall along with us on our airing ; there is 
for you in Mr.r Flint’s carriage and six, and 
" 'Ofi may talk "over your lessons by the way ; 
you will find the carriage quite easy,’ No-' 
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thin*^, indeed, could be more admirably calculated to 
elude every folt : and there wanted only solitude and 
independency to*inakeit resemble a down bed. * We 
must, first of all, shut out the common enemy, the 
east wind,’ said Mjs. Flint, pulling up the glasses. 
The weather was warm, and Mrs. Flint grew elo- 
quent on the fund of knowledge she had acquired ihq 
night before. ’ She gave mo tlie catalogue and charac^ 
ter of the company: she dwelt most on her son’s 
looks and dancing. ‘ A gentleman at the Countess’s 
who said he was lately come from Paris, told me. 
Jemmy was vastly like ihe^ Couat do Provence, the 
King of France’s brother, particularly in the minuet: 
but, remember, Jemmy, that to be a great scholar 
is a much finer thing than to be a great dancer. 

1 am sure, Mr. , that my boy will profit by 

your instructions : he has a charming memory, and 
he will take in his learning as fast as you cun give it 
him ; and I am sure that is saying a greaf deal ; for, 
from all that I can discover, Mr. Flint could not 
have bestowed his money better,’ — She was going 
on ; but, alas 1 flattery vibrated faintly on my ear : 
we had got above pine-apple heat, and I becamo 
sick and oppres.sed. I asked leave to get out, and 
walk home, as I felt myself* not well. ‘ Oh, to be 
sure,’ said she : ‘ I Jhave known people sick in car- 
riages for want of practice ; (teiWt be alanned,*Mr. 

: but here, Jefhmy# do you. wrap tj^is hand- ^ 

kerchief about your neck, •before the 'coach-door is 
opened.’ • • 

1 walked home in great spirjts, animated by every 
gale around me, and I forgot Tor d while that I was 
not my own master. * , 

In the evening, my pupil came to me droaned^t 
and powdered: ^ Mamma,’ Mifthe^ sbe^ishly, 
made me engage to drink teawiftiHMiss Puna^e*. 
my last night’s partner. 1 don’t mucli like W 
, VOL. XXXV. % \ 
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neither; for she is pitted with the small-pox, has 
a yellow skin, and a bleared eye ; and,' besides, she 
dances out of time. — There was a'Miss with black 
hair.’ — Not inclining to become his confident, I 
said, ‘ Master Flint, all engagements that con bo 
kept with honour miuit bo kept ; and, thorefore, 
you must go.’ ‘ Nay,’ said he, ‘ there is not any 
must in the matter ; for, I believe, the Mis^ with 
the black hair lives with their Misb Punaise. How- 
ever, 1 can do a double task to-morrow ; and iny 
aunt is wont to say, that a young man ought 
not to be always* at his books.’ lie deemed to 
have treasured up this precious apophthegm in hi'< 
memory. 


WEDNESDAY. 

My pupil was punctual to hi'j hour. But w'c had 
hardly seated ourselves, when (Japtain Winterbottom 
arriv^. ‘ No lessons to-day,’ roared he ; ‘ This Is 
nry lady^s wedding-do and therefore we keep holiday^ 
and come for to be merry. Why, you young dog, if 
it had not been for this ^y, you wpuld either have 
not been at all, or have been a bastard.’ It was, in- 
deed, a day of festivity and riot. 

, , u tiiursday."^ 

, All the servaats having dutifully got drunk over 
night, my pupil lyas not«called, and so he overslept 
'^inselfL He capie down to the parfour about eleven, 
Und we resumed t^e fatal first line of the Tenth 
Satire of Jp venal. * The French master is here,’ 
said a servant. I bpgged that he might return in 
abemt te hour ; but 1 soon learned that diat was im- 
iposuble without derai^Dg the system of education 
111 parts of 'the city. ^ It is no great matter for 
met hour/ said Miss Juliana, * you have always * 
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iny nephew at your command ; but poor Signor Ber- 
gainesco is much hurried, and his time is not his 
own.’ ‘ Signor* Bergamesco,’ cried I ; ‘is your 
French master an Italian T ‘ Yes,’ said she, ‘ bf a 
noble family in the (^ominions of the Dog of Venice, 
but a younger brother, with a small patrimony, which 
he unfortunately consumed en truvailiant par r Europe, 
It was a fancy of my own ; I thought that, after 
the signor had taught my nepliew French, he might 
teach him Italian also ; for you know that it is a 
great loss to change preceptors, and that young men 
who have not seen much ^of the W'orld are shy with 
strangers.’ 

'riie task imposed on my pupil by S. Bergamesco, 
occupied all his leisure till dinner-time ; but I 
thought that I should have the absolute command of 
the evening. 1 was beginning to read Omnibus in 
terriify when a servant said, ‘ Here is the French 
master.’ * What! cried 1, ‘ can S. Bergamesco, who 
is so much hurried, afford to give two lessons in one 
day to the same scholar V ‘ It is another French 
master wdiom they had got for me,’ said my pupil. 

1 applied to Mi*ss Juliana for the explanation of this 
phenomenon. ‘ It was none of my advising,’ said she, 

* but my brother knew Mr. O’Callachan, when lin- 
guist to Commodpre Firebrace, and he wished io 
throw a good job in the poof fellow's way; these 
were his very words ;* and# so Mr. jO’Callafshan camo'; 
to be employed; but, indeed, after recollection, 1, 
thought it woifld* answer well * enough, as bottri 
masters taught by the same .grammar, and bAh of 
them read Ttlemac' 

The linguist of Commodore Fireb*raee bad just 
taken his leave when a smalt young fellow 
into the room, with an air.vf mudi hijiny mS im- 
portance. ‘ What !’ cried I, ‘ nSn French mas- 
* tors V ‘ Don’t be alarmed,’ said Mrs, Fitnt,: who 
z2 
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accompanied him : ‘ it is only the FristMir, who comes 
to pat ujp my boy’s hair in papers.^ Pray don’t ask 
me why, for it is a great secret, bat you shall know it 
all to-morrow.’ 


FRIDAY. 

‘ You must know,’ said Mrs. Flint at breaklast, 
that 1 am assured that Jemmy is very like the 
Count de Provence, the King oF France’s own bro- 
ther. Now Jemmy is sitting for his picture to 
Martin ; and I thought it would be right to get 
the friseiir, whom you saw last night (he is just 
arrived from Paris), to dress his hair like the (^ount 
de Provence, that Mr. Martin nnght make the re- 
semblance more complete. Jemmy has been under 

his hands since s< ven o’clock. Oh, ht?re he 

comes!’ ‘Is it not charm iug/' evclaimcd Miss 
Juliana. wish JMiss Punaisii saw you,’ added 
the happy mother. My pupil, lost in the labyrinth 
of cross curl.-, seemed to look about lor himself 
* What a powdered sheep’s head have wc got here !’ 

crikl C’aptain Winterbottoin. We all went to Mr. 

Martin’s to assist him in drawing Jemmy’s picture. 
On our return, Mrs. Flint discovered that her son 
had got an inilammation in his , right eye by looking 
steadfastly on the pointer. She ordered a poultice of 
bread an^ milk, «nd put 4iim 'to bed; so there was 
no more talk of ‘ Omn&us in terriii^ for that even- 
idag. 

iSJVTURDAY. 

My pupil came dov«ri Mo breakfast in a complete 
suit oR black, with AVeepers, and a long mourning 
The Count Provence’s curls were all de- 
9$ohslied, and ihere remained not a vestige of powder 
hair. > Bless me,’ cried I, * what is the mat- ' 
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ieiV — ‘ Oh, jiothing/ said Mrs. Flint; ‘a relation 
of mine is to be interred at twelve, and Jemmy has 
got a burial letter. We ought to acknowledge our 
friends on such melancholy occasions. 1 mean to 
send Jemmy with tin; coach and six. It will teach 
him how to behave himself in public places.’ 

At dinner, my pupil expressed a vehement desire 
go to the play. ‘ There is to be Harl^ouin High- 
lander, and the blowing up of the St. Demingo man 
of war,’ said he ; ^ it will be vastly comical and curi- 
ous.’ ‘ Why, Jemmy,’ said Mrs. Flint, ‘ since this 
is Saturday, 1 suppose ygur tutor will have no ob- 
jection ; but be sure to put on your great-coat, and 
to take a chair in coining home.’ ‘ 1 thought,’ said 
1, * that we might have made some progress at our 
books this evening.’ ‘ Books on Saturday after- 

noon !’ cried the whole company ; ‘ it was never 
heard of.’ — 1 yielded to conviction; for, ^ indeed, it 
w'ould have been very unreasonable to expect that he, 
who had spent the whole week in idleness, should 
begin to apply himself to his studies on the evening 
ot Saturday. 

1 am. Sir, &c. 

PIVPODlDASCALUt. 
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N"99.. TUESDAY, APRIL 18, 1780. 


Jttvaf, aul impellil ad iram, 

Aut ad humiiiii) m<pror,^. drducit el angit. 

HOIi. 

Criticism, like every thing else, is subject to the pre- 
judices of our education, or of our country. National 
prejudice, indeed, is, of all deviations from justice, 
the most common, and the most allowable; it is a 
near, thouyi perhaps an illegitimate relation of that 
patriotism, which has been ranked among the iirst 
virtues of characters the most eminent and illustrious. 
To authors, however, of a rank so elevated as to aspire 
to universal fame, the partiality of their countrymen 
has been sometimes prejudicial ; in proportion as 
they have unreasonably applauded, the critics of other 
countries, from a very common ^ort of feeling, have 
unreasonably censui^d.; and there are few great writ- 
ers, who^ prejudice on «ithef side may not, from a 
partial view ' of their w'orks, find some ground for 
tfisstimating at a rale much above* or* much below the 
% standard of justice. 

No author, peVbaps, ever existed, of whom opinion 
has been so Various as^Shakspeare. Endowed with 
< all thaeublimity, and subject to all the irregularities, 
)j[f \;emus, his advoAcates have room for unbounded 
.praise, and th^ii* opponents for frequent blame. His 
^ ,d| 0 {AEUiie from all the common rules which criticism, 
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^onieAvhat arbitrarily perhaps, lias imposed, leaves no 
h cjal code &y which the decision cao be regulated ; 
and in the I'oeliTigs of dilfereiit readers, the same pas- 
sage may appear simple or mean, natural or prepos- 
terous, may\*xcite admiration, or create disgust. 

But it is not, [ jipprehend, from particular pas- 
sages or incidents that Sliakspeare is to be judged, 
'riiough his admirers frequently contend for beauty 
in the mo? t distorted of the former, and probability in 
the mo'.t unaccountable of the latter ; yet it must bo . 
owned, that, in both, there are often gross defects 
which criticism cannot justify, Uiongh the situation of 
the poet, and the time in which he wrote, may easily 
excu'.e. But we are to look for the sUjWTiority of 
iShakspeare in the astonishing and almost supernatural - 
powers of his invention, his absolute command over 
the passions, and his w-onderful knowledge of Nature. ^ 
Of the structure of his stories, or the probaBHity of 
his incidents, he is frequently careless ; l^hese he took 
at random from the legendary tale or the extravagant 
romance ; but his iuiimato acquaintance with the 
human mind seldom or never forsakes him; and 
amidst the most fantastic and improbable situations, 
the persons of his drama speak in the language of the 
heart, and in the style of their characters. 

Of all the characters of Sliakspeare, that of Hamlet 
has been generally thought flie most diffienk to bej 
reduced to any hxSd ocasettled principle. With th«K 
strongest purposes of revenge, he is ilresolute and 
active ; amidst the gloom of tlie* deepest melanche^^ 
he is gay and jocular ; and while he is described 
a passionate lover, he seerns iddiffereni about the 
object of his aifectidn».*|It may bS worth while to 
inquire, whether any leading*idea can be fQ|ind,.upoiii 
which these apparent contfadictions may b|^ recon- 
ciled, and a character so pleasing ip the closet, and 
so much applauded on the stage^ rendered as unam^ 
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bigiioiis in the general as it is striking in^ detail ? 1 

will venture to lay before my readers some observa- 
tions on this subject, though with the diffidence due 
to B question of which tlie public has doubted, and 
much abler critics have already vyritten. 

The basis of Hamlet’s character seems to be an 
extreme sensibility of mind, apt to be strongly im- 
pressed by its situation, and overpowered by the 
feelings which that situation excites. Naturally of 
. the most virtuous and most amiable dispositions, the 
circumstances in which he w’as placed unhinged those 
principles of action,* which, in another situation, 
would have delighted mankind, and made himself 
happy. That kind of distress which he suffered Avas, 
beyond all others, calculated to produce this eliect. 
His misfortunes Avere not the misfortunes of accident, 
which, though they may overwhelm at first, the 
mind %ill soon call up reflections to alleviate, and 
hopes to cheer ; they were such as reflection only 
serves to irritate, such as rankle in the soul’s tender- 
est part, lier sense of virtue and feelings of natural 
affection ; they arose from an uncle’s villaiiy, a mo- 
ther’s guilt, a father’s murder! — Yet, amidst the 
^oom of melancholy and the agitation of passion, in 
which his calamities inv^olve him, there are occasional 
breakings-out of a mind, richly epdowed by nature, 

. Mid cultivated by education. We perceive gentle- 
in his flemeanour, wit iff his conversation, ti^te 


bis amusements, and wisdom in his reflections. 
fmuffVhai Hamlet’s character, thus formed by nature, 


'^id thus modelled by situation, is often A'ariable 
and uncertain, ^ I am not disposed to deny. 1 will 
. content myself with the tmfiposition, that this is the 
j .'ftery chaa&cter which Siiakspeare meant to allot him. 
Fiodiri^ hucIl a character ffi real life, of a person en- 
diired with foeUn^ so delicate as to border on 
g^iw|||rnfiffi, edth esosibility too exquisite to allow of 
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(letpmiincd c^ction, he has placed it where it could be 
best exhibited, in scenes of wonder, of terror, and of 
indignation, where its varying emotions might be most 
strongly marked amidst the workings of imagination 
and the war of the passions. 

This is tlie very management of the character by 
which, above all others, vve could be interested in ita. 
))chalf. Had Shakspeare made Hamlet pursue his 
vengi'anco with a steady determined purpose, had ho 
led him through difticulties arising from accidental 
causes, and not from the doubts and hesitation of his 
own iniml, the anxiety pf the«spectator might have 
been highly raised ; but it would have been anxiety 
for the ewnt, not for the person. As it is, we feelf 
not only the virtues, but the weakflesses of Hamlet, 
as our own ; we see a man who, in other circum- 
stances, would have exercised all the moral and social 
virtues, one whom nature had formed to be 


‘ Til’ Kvpcct.incy and Hose of the fair State, 
'l‘hc flla-ns of Fashion, and the Mould of Form, 
'J'li* ohsorv’d of alt Obseivers,’ 


placed in a situation in which even the amiable qua* 
lilies of his mind .serve but to aggravate his distress, 
and to perj)lex his^ondiict. Our compassion for the 
fi^^t, and our anxiety for the lAler, are exciteebin the 
strongest manner ; and Ifunce arises that iiyiescribablea 
charm in Hamlet, w^hiclv attracts every reader and 
every spectator which the more 'perfect character*.^ 
other tragedies never dispose us to* feeL 

Tile Orestes of the Greet poet, who, at his first 
appearance, lays down a* plan of vengeance which ho 
resolutely pursues, interests for the aopompUsh- 
ment of his purpose ; b\jt of him, we thiak^nly as 
the in.'^irument of that justice w'hfbljLwe to over-, 
take the murderers of Agamemnon. We feel with 
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Orestes (or rather with Sopliocles, for in ^ch passages 
we always hear the poet in his hero,) that ‘ it is fit 
that such gross infringementa of the moral law should 
be punished with death, in order to render wicked- 
ness less frequent;’ but when, Horatio exclaims on 
the death of his friend, 

‘ Now crack'd a noble heart '* 

we forget the murder of the King, the villany of 
Claudius, the guilt of Gertrude ; our recollection 
dwells only on the memory ol that ‘ sweet prince,'^ the 
delicacy of whose feelings a milder planet should have 
ruled, whose gentle virtues should have bloomed 
through a life oWelicitv and usefulness. 

Hamlet, from the very opening of the piece, is d(?- 
lineated as one under the dominion of melancholy, 
whose spirits were overborne by his feelings. Grief 
for his father’s death, and displeasure at his mother’s 
marriage, prey on his mind ; and he seems, with the 
'weakness natural to such a disposition, to yield to 
their controul. He does not attempt to resist or 
combat these impressions, but is willing to fly from 
the contest, though it were into the grave. 

* Oh ! that this tou too solid flesh i^oald melt,’ &c. 

’Even after fhis father’s ghosf has informed him of his 
murder, and cdmmissioned'iiim to avenge it, we find 
complaining pf that situatioiT in which his fate 
’had plac^ him ; 

‘ The troie is out of joint <1 ob! cursed spite, 

That 1 was born to set it right !’ 

Alp- vafterwards*. ih the perplexity of his condition, 
ti^ditating on the expediency of suicide : 
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* To be^ 01 not to be, that ib the question.’ 

• 

Tho account hc^ives of his own feelings to Rosen* 
uantz and Guildenstern, which is evidently spoken in 
earnest, though somewhat covered wiA the mist of 
lus affected distraction, is exactly descriptive of a 
mind full of that weariness of life which is charac- 
tenstic ol low hpiiits : 

' Ibis goodly irainc, the earth, seems to me 
a bteiilc piouioutory,* &.C. 

7\nd, indeed, he expiessly«delindlitcs his own charac* 
tor as of the kind above-mentioned, when, hesitating 
on the e'ndcnce ot his uncle’s villany, he says, 

* I he spirit that I have seen 

Alav be the Devil, and tht Devil hath power 

1 ’ absiime a i leasing shape , > ea, and perhaps^ 

Out of my weakntik and my meUtncholy^ • 

Ahubes me to damn me.’ 

This doubt of the grounds on which our purpose » 
toimdcd, IS as often the effect, as the cause, ofirre- 
sulutioH, which first hesitates, and then seeks out an 
e\cubC for its hesitation. • 

It may, perhaps, be doing Shakspeare no injustice 
to suppose, that he Sometimes began a play, without 
having fixed in hi& mtnd, jfi any determined manner, 
the plan or conduct of his. piece. * The character of 
some pniicipal person of me drama might strike hif 
imagination strongly in the opening scenes; as ha 
went on, this character would* continue to impress 
Itself on the conduct as as the diaeourse of that 
person, and, it is possible,' xmght affect the si^jiations 
and incidents, especially in tpese romantic or ^gen- 
dary subjects, where history* did net confine hiiy to 
rertain unchangeable events. In the story of Amleth, 
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the son of Ilorwontlil, told by Saxo-Oramnialicu'?, 
from which the tragedy of Hamlet is takt*n, llie young 
prince, who id to revenge the death di lii-s father, mur- 
dered by his nnrle Fengo, counteifeits madnes'^ that 
he may be allowed to remain about the court in safety 
and without suspicion. He nev&r forgets his purposed 
vengeance, and acts w\th much more cunning towards 
its accomplishment than the Hamlet of Shakspeare. 
But Shakspeare, wishing to elevate the hero of his 
tragedy, and at the same time to interest the audience 
in his behalf, throws around him, from the beginning, 
the majesty of melancholy along with that sort of 
weakness and irresolution which frequently attends it. 
The incident of the Ghost, which i*? entirely the 
poet’s own, and not to be found in the Danish 
legend, not only produces the happiest stage effect, 
but is also of the greatest advantage in unfolding that 
charact^ which is stamped on the young prince at the 
opening oPthe play. In the communications of such 
a visionary being, there is an uncertain kind of belief, 
and a dark unlimited horror, which are aptly suited 
to display the wavering purpose and varied emotions 
of a mind endowed with a deiicady of feeling that 
often shakes its fortitude^ with sensibility that over- 
powers its strengtli. 

Z. 
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100. SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1780. 


Tiir view of character, exhibited in my last 

Number, may, perhaps, serve to explain a difliculty 
which has alwaji occuricd both to the reader and the 
spectator, on perceiving his madness, at one time, put 
on the appearance, not fiction, but of reality ; a 
diificulty by which some have been induced to sup- 
pose tlie distraction of the prince a strange unaccount- 
able mixture throughout, of real insanity and counter- 
feit disorder. 

The distraction of Hamlet, however, is clearly 
affected through the whole play, always subject to 
the control oi his reason, and subservient to the 
accomphsliment of his designs. At the grave of 
Ophelia, indeed, it exhibits some temporary marks of 
a real disorder. His mind, subject from Nature to all 
the weakness of ‘sensibility, agitated by the incidental 
misfortune of Ophelia’s deatl^ amidst the dark and 
permanent impression of his revenge, is thrown for a 
while off its poise, and, in the paroxysm of the mo- 
ment, breaks forth ipto that extravagant rhapsody 
which he utters to Laertes# 

Counterfeited madness, in a per^x) of the character 
1 have ascribed d> Hamlet, could not be so uniformly 
kept up, as not to allow the .reigning impressions of 
his mind to show themselves in the midst of his 
affected extravagance. 'If ti|rned chieny on his love 
to Ophelia, which he meant to*ho1d forth as Its great 
subject ; but it frequently glgn^d on the wickedness 
of his uncle, his knowledge of whicb ix wie ooctaanly 
his business to conceal* 

?0L. XXXV, a j/ 
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In two of Shakspeare’s tragedies are introduced, 
at the same time, instances of counterfeit madness, 
and of real distraction. In both plays the same 
distinction is observed, and the false discriminated 
from the true by similar appearances. Lear’s ima- 
gination constantly runs on the ingratitude of his 
daughters, and the resignation of his crown ; and 
Ophelia, after she has wasted the first ebullience of 
her distraction in some wild and incoherent sen- 
tences, fixes ou the death of her father for the subject 
of her song : 


‘ They bore him bare-fac’d on the bier— 
And will he not come again ? 

And will he not come again &c. 


But Edgar puts on a semblance as opposite as may 
be to his real situation and his ruling thoughts. 
He never , ventures on any expression, bordering on 
the subjects of a father’s cruelty, or a son’s misfor- 
tune. Hamlet, in the same manner, were he as firm 
In mind as Edgar, would never hint any thing in his 
affected disorder, that might lead to a suspicion of 
his having discovered the villany of his uncle ; but 
his feeling, too powerful for his prudence, often 
breaks through that oisguise which it seems to have 
been his original, apd ought to have continued his 
invariable, purpose to maintaip, till an opportunity 
should present kself of *^ceomplishing the revenge 
which he meditated. * 

Of the reality of Hamlet’s love,‘ doubts have also 
been sug^sted. Qjiit if that delicacy of feeling, 
approaemng^to weakne^, for which I contend, be 
allowed him, the aflfeofed. abuse, which he suffers at 
last t6 grow into scjirrility, of his mistress, will, I 
thirik, be found not Inconsistent with the truth of 
/bifT afibetion «for her. Feeling its real force, and 
beginning ^) play the madman on that ground, he' 
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would naturally go as far from the reality as possible. 
Had he not loved her at all, or slightly loved her» 
he might have Kept up some appearance of passion 
amidst his feigned insanity; but really loving her» 
he would have been hurt by such a resemblance in 
the counterfeit. We^ can bear a downright carica- 
ture ol our friend much easier than 44^ unfavourable 
likeness. 

It must be allowed, however, that the moment- 
ous scenes in which he is afterwards engaged, seem 
in have smothered, if not extinguished, the feelings 
of his love. His total forgetfulness of Ophelia so 
soon after her death cannot easily be justified. 
It vain, indeed, to attempt justifying Shlfcspoare 
in such particulars. ^ Time,’ says Dr. Johnson, 
‘ lolled afitr him in imin? He seems often to forget 
its rights, as well in the progress of the passions, 
as in the business of the stage. That change of 
feeling and of resolution which time onl^ can effect, 
he brings forth within the limits of a single scene. 
Whether love is to be excited, or resentment allayed, 
guilt to be made penitent, or sorrow cheerful, the 
effect is Jrequenlly produced in a space hardly suffi- 
cient for words to express it. 

It has been remarked, that 6ur great poet was not 
so happy in the delineation of love as of the other 
passions. Were it not treason^ against the majesty 
of Shakspeare, one ftiighw observe that, though he 
looked with a sort of instinctive perception into the 
recesses of Nature^ yet it was ifhpossible for hwi 
to possess a knowledge of the refinefhents of delicacy, 
or to catch in his pictures the nTcer shades of polished 
manneis; and, without knowledge, love can 
seldom be introduced on the tst^e, but wrgh a de- 
gree of coarseness which wilf offend an audience of 
good taste. This observatron is 1lo,t meant tew ex* 
tend to Shakspeare’s tragic scenes : in Bituations of 

A A 2* 
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deep distress or violent emotion, the manners are lost 
in tlie passions ; but if we examine his^iovers, in the 
lighter scenes of ordinary life, wcf shall generally 
find them trespassing against the rules of decorum, 
and the feelings of delicacy. 

TJiat gaiety and playfulness of deportment and of 
conversation, ^hich Hamlet sometimes not only as- 
sumes, but seems actually disposed to, is, 1 ap- 
prehcnd, no contradiction to the general tone of 
melancholy in his character. That sort of melan- 
choly which is the most genuine, as w'ell as the 
most amiable of aijy, neither arising from natural 
souriiesb of temper, nor* prompted by accidental 
chagrin? but (he clfcct of delicate sensibility, Min- 
pressed with a sense of sorrow, or a feeling of its 
own w'cakness, will, I believe, often be found in- 
dulging itself in' a sportfulness of external behaviour, 
amidst the pre^'sure of a sad, or even the anguish 
of a brokfcii heart. Slighter emotions atlect our 
ordinary discourse ; but deep distress, sitting in the 
secret gloom of the soul, co&is not its regard on the 
common occurrences of life, but suffers them to 
trick themselves out in the usual garb of indifference, 
or of gaiety, according to the fashion of the so- 
ciety around it, or ihe situation in which they 
chance to arise. The melancholy man feels in him- 
self .(if I may be aflowed the expression) a sort of 
double person ; qpe whidi, covered with the dark- 
ness of Its imagination,*^ looks not forth into the 
world, nor takes ‘^any concern iu vulgar objects or 
frivolous pursuits ; another, which he lends, as it 
w^ere, to ordinary iA?n, which can accommodate 
itself to theiV tempers^ hud’ manners, and indulge, 
\\ithoq4 feeling &t^y degradation from the indulgence, 

A sn^ile with the clfeerful, and a laugh with tho 
giddy. ’ 

The conversation of Hamlet with the Grave-dij'ger ' 
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f;poms to me to be perfectly accounted for under this 
supposition ; and, instead of feeling it counteract the 
tragic effect of the story, 1 never see him in that scene, 
without receiving, from his transient jests with the 
clown before him, an idea of the deepest melan-' 
choly being rooteU at his' heart. The light point 
of view in which he places serious and important 
things, marks the power of that great impressmn 
which swallow\s up every thing else in his mind, 
which makes Cmsar and Alexander so indifferent* 
to him, that he can trace their remains in the plaster 
of a cottage, or the stojjpor of a beer-barrel. It is 
from the same turn of mind, which, from the eleva- 
tidh of its sorrow, looks down on the bustle of am- 
bition, and the pride of fame, that he breaks forth into 
the reflection, in the fourth act, on the expedition of 
Fortinbras. 

It is with regret, as well as deference, ^that I acouse 
the judgment of Mr. Garrick, or the taste of his 
nudience ; but 1 cannot help thinking, that the exclu- 
sion of the scene of the Grave-digger, in his alteration 
of the tragedy of Hamlet, was not only a needless, 
but an unnatural violence done to the work of his fa- 
vourite poet. 

Shakspeare's genius attended him in all his extra- , 
vagancies. In the»licence he took of departing from 
the regularity of tl^ drama, or in his ignorahce of 
those critical rules whi^ might bave« restrained^ 
him within it, there is this advantage, that it gives 
him an opportXiDky of delineatfng the passions Sod . 
affections of. the human ip|pd, as they exist itt 
reality, with all the various colourings which t^iey 
receive in the mixed k^e|^of life; not as they are 
accommodated by the hands bf more artificial poets, 
to one great undivided impression, or an uninter- 
rupted chain of congenial events? dCeina there- 
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fore proposlerous, toendeavourto tr^vlarize hi^play^, 
nt the expense oi depriving them of this peculiar ex- 
cellence, especially as the alteration can only produce 
a very partial and limitt‘d iiuprovemont, and can never 
bring bis pieces to the standard ol criticism, or the 
form of the Aristotelian ‘drama. ‘‘Within the IxMinds 
of a ph'asuRsgarden, ve may be allowed to smooth 
our terraces and trim onr hedge-row^ : but it were 
etpiallv absurd as iinjiractieable, to appl\ the minute 
labours of the /.-eVr;- an<l the prnningi-kti‘‘J\i^ to the 
nobler irn*giilarity of trackless mountains and impe- 
netrable forests. 

Z. 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

In books, wirethcr moral or ambsing, there are no 
i. passages more captivating jjoth to the writer and the 
reader, thdn ^hose delicate strokes of sentimental 
lUQrality^ actions to the determi- 

nation of feeling'. In these the poet, the novel 
writer, and the essayisf, have always delighted ; you 
are not, therefore, singujaTr for having dedicated so 
nuich of the Mirroi; to sentiment and sensibility. 
1 im^ine, however, *3^1, there is much dan^r in 
pushing these ^upcdities loo far; the rules of our 
conduct should ' bo founded on a basis more solic^ 
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it’ they are to guide us through the various situa- 
tions of liie f but the young cntiiusiast of sentiment 
and feeling is •apt to despise those lessons of vul- 
gar virttic and prudence, which would confine the 
movements of a soul formed to regulate itself by 
finer impuUes. I i speak from experience, Mr. 
Mjrkok; with what justice you shall judge, when 
you have he«ird the little family-history 1 am going ta 
relate. 

My niece, Kmilia , was left to my care by 

a brother whom 1 dearly loved, when sin; was a girl 
of about ten years old. Tlie J)eaiuy of her coun- 
tenance, and the elegiinci? of her figure, had already 
attracted universal notice : as her mind opened, it 
was found not less worthy of admiration. 'I'o the 
sweetest natural di.sposition, she unitt^d uncommon 
powers both of g('iiius and of understanding ; these 
I spared no pains to cultivate and improve ; and 
I think I so far succeeded, that, in htr eighteenth 
year, Emilia was inferior to few women of her age, 
either in personal attractions or in accomplishments of 
the mind. My fond hopes (for she was no daughter 
to me, Mr. Minfion) looked now for the reward of 
my labour, and 1 pictured her future life as full of 
happiness as of virtue. • 

One feature of her mind ^vas strongly predomi- 
nant ; a certain delicacy and fineness of feeling yrhich 
she had inherited from ^Nature, and which her . 
earliest reading liad teu({ed to cncoura^ and in- 
crease. To this standard she •was apt to brj/ig 
both her own actions and the actions of others; 
and allowed more to its effeots, both in praise and 
blame, than was consistent with either justice or 
expediency. . I sometimes* epdeavoured gently to 
combat these notions. She |ras not always lo^cal, 
but she was always eloquefit in their defence ;^§nd I 
found her more Confirmed on their* 3ide> ibie more 
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I obliged her to be their advocate. I preferred, 
therefore, being silent on the subject, frusting that 
a little more experience and knowledge of the world 
would necessarily Wi'aken their influence. 

At her age, and with her feelings, it is necessary to 
have tifrieNfl: Km ilia had founa one at a very early 

period. Harriet S was the daughter of a 

neighbour ol’ niy brother’s, a few years older than my 
niece. Several branches of tbeir education the two 
young ladies had recoued together; in these the 
superiority lay much on the side of Emilia. Harriet 
was nowise remarkdile for fineness of genius or 
quickness of parts ; but though her acquirements 
were moderate, she knew bow to manage them to 
advantage ; and there wa« often a certain avowal of 
her inlcriority, which conciliated aflection the more, 
as it did not claim admiration. Her manners were 
soft and winning, like thow' of ICmilia, her sentiments 
as delicate and exalted ; there seemed, however, less 
of nature in both. 

Emilia’s attachment to this young lady I found 
every day increase, till, at last, it so totally engrossed 
her as rather to displease me. When together, 
their attention w’as confined almost entirely to each 
other; or what politeness forced them to bestow 
upon others, they considered as a^ tax which it was 
fair tc elude as niuA as possible. The laor/d, a 
term whic^J they applied ifldiscriminately to almost 
every one but' themselves,' they seemed to feel as 
much pride as happiness in being ^secluded from ; 
and its laws of prudence and propriety, they held 
the invention of cold and selfish minds, insensible 
of the delights of feeling, 5f ^^ntiment, and of friend- 
ship. Thtse ideas, were, 1 believe, much strengthened 
by a t^orrespondence that occupied most of the 
houre (not many* indeed) in which they were 
a^parat^* Against this 1 ventured to remonstrate 
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in a jocular manner with Emilia ; slie answered me 
in a suain sA scriou», as convinced me of the danger 
of 80 roman tic* an attachment. Our discourse on 
the siu)ject gieu insensibly warm: Emilia at last 
burst into tears ; and I apologized for having, Iknew 
not how, odended* hor. From that day forth, 
though 1 continued her adviser, 1 tound 1 had ceased 
to be her Irieiid. 

That otiice was now" Harriet's alone: the tie only 
wanted some diHiculiy lo rivet it closer, some secret 
to be in»rusted with, some distrt^s lo alUvate. Of 
this an opportunity soon alter p^^tsited itsell. Har- 
riet became en.imourici of a young genileiniiii of the 
name ol Marlow, du officer ol diagoons, wlio had 
come to the couniry on a visit to hei broilior, with 
whom he hud been a(*({uaiiiled at college. As ahe 
inherited several UioiO'and poimtls, inde|)endent of 
her expectations iroru her father, such a match w'as 
a very iavourable one tor a young mRn who pos- 
sessed no reveiiuo but lus commission. But, for 
that very reason, the consent of the young lady^s 
relations was not lo be looked for. After some 
time, therefore, "of secret and ardent attachment, of 
which my niece w'as the confident, the young folks 
married without it, and trusted to the common relent- 
ifigs of parental c^fection, to iurgtvo a lauU which 
could not be remitted. But* the faiher of Uarriet 
remained quite mexorabJis ; nor was iiis n .-cMUmenl^ 
softened even by her huaband’s leaving iTe army ; a 
step, which, it hoped, mighf have mitigated Abis 
anger, as he had often declared ifprincipally to arise 
from his daughter’s marrying 3 soldier. 

After some fruitless af^mpis to Reinstate them- 
selves in the old gentlemans affections, ti^ey took 
up their residence in a prrwfhcial town, in a distant 
part of the kingdom ; whcjre, a# Harriet d^ribed 
their situation to Emilia, they found every wish 
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f ratified in the increasing tenderness of one another. 

hnilia, soon after, went to sec them irl their new 
abode : her description of their haffpiness, on her 
return, was warm to a degree of rapture. Her visit 
was repeated on occasion of Harriet’s lying-in of 
her first child. This incident Was a new source of 
delight to Emilia’s friemda, and of pleasure to her 
in their society. Harriet, whose recovery was slow, 
easily prevailed on her to stay till it was completed. 
She became a member of the family, and it was 
not without much regret, on both sides, that she 
left, at the end of sije months, a house from which, 
as she told me, ‘the world was secluded, where senti- 
ment regulated the conduct, and happiness rewarded 
it. All this while I was not without « alarm, and 
could not conceal my uneasiness from Emilia ; I re- 
presented the situation in which her friend stood, 
whom prudent people must consider as having, at 
least, made d bold step, if not a blameable one — 
1 was answered rather angrily, by a warm remon- 
strance against the inhumanity of parents, the un- 
feelingness of age, and the injustice of the world. 

That happiness, which my niece hhd described as 
the inmate of Harriet’s family, was not of long 
duration. Her husband*, tired of the inactive scene 
into which his marriage had ca^t him, grew first 
discontented at honfo, and then sought for that 
ipleasure abroad whi^h his wnm house could not af- 
ford him. * His wife felt this change warmly, and 
could not restrain herself from es^r^sing her feel- 
ings. Her complaints grew into reproaches, and 
riveted her husband’s 'drslike to her society, and his 
relish for the \socicty af^'‘ ethers. Emilia was, as 
usual, thg confident of iher friend’s distress; it was 
now ii^reased to a lingfeiing illness, which had suc- 
ceeded the birth pf* a second girl. After informing 
me of those disagreeable circumstances in which her 
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Harriet was situated, Emilia told me she had formed 
the resolution^ of participating, at least, if she 
could not alleviate, her friend’s distress, by going 
directly to reside in her house. Though 1 had 
now lost the affections of my niece, she had not 
yet forced me into^ indifference for her. Against 
this proposal 1 remonstrated in the strongest man- 
ner, 1 ou will easily guess my arguments ; but 
Emilia would not allow them any force. In vain 
I urged the ties of duty, of prudence, and of charac* ‘ 
ter. They only produced an eulogium on gene- 
rosity, on friendship, ar^d on^sentiment. 1 could 
not so far command iny temper as to forbear some 
observations, which my niece interpreted into re* 
flections upon her Harriet. She grew warm on 
the subject ; my affection for her would not suffer 
me to be cool. At last, in the enthusiasm of her 
friendship, she told me I had cancelled every bond 
of relationship between us; that she would instantly 
^ leave my house, and return to it no more. She 
left it accordingly, and set out for Harriet’s that very 
evening. 

There, as 1 learned, she found that lady in a si- 
tuation truly deplorable; hpr health declined, her 
husband cruel, and the fortune she had brought him 
wasted among his eompanions^at the tavern and the 
gaming-table. ThR last calamity the fortilne of 
Emilia enabled her to relive; Imt the two first she ^ 
could not cure, and her ftiend W{^s fast sinking un- 
der them. She w%s at last seized with a disorSer 
which her weak frame •unable to resist, and 
which, her physicians infoijmed Emili^, would soon 
put a period to her life. .* 'Jlhis intelligence she cohi- 
niunicated to her husband ip a manner Suited to 
wring his hea'iQt for the •freatn^nt he hadU given 
his wife. In e&ct, Mnrlow was toadied witlf that 
remorse which the conseqa|aces of prdSigate folly 
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will sometimes produce in men more^ weak than 
wicked. He too had been in use to talk of feeling 
and of sentiment. He was willing to be impelled 
by the passions, though not restrained by the prin- 
ciples of viriuc, and to taste the pleasures of vice, 
while he thought he abhorred' its depravity. His 
conversion was now as violent as sudden. Emilia 
believed it sincere, l>ecause confidence was natural 
to her, and the eficcts of sudden emotion her fa- 
voiirile system. By her means a thorough re-union 
took plHi*e between Mr. and Mrs. Marlow ; and 
the “^lu'rt while tht* latier survived, was passed in 
thai luxury of reconcilement, which more than re- 
instates the iiijurer in our affection. Harriet died 
in the arms of her husband ; and, by a solemn adju- 
ration, left to Emilia the comfort of him, and the 
care of her children. 

I'here is in the communion of sorrow one of the 
strongest all cofinexions ; and the charge which 
Emilia had received from her dying friend of her^ 
daughters, necessarily produced the freest and most 
frequent intercourse with their father. Debts, which 
his former course of life had obliged him to con- 
tract, he was unable ^ to pay : and the demands of 
his creditors were the more peremptory, as, by the 
death of his wife, the hopes of any pecuniary as- 
aistahce from her "father we^e cut oif. In the 
extremity^of thisrdistres#; he communicated it to 
Emilia. Her generosity PeJieved him from the em- 
l:^rrassment, and gave him that« fahher tie which is 
formed by the gratitude of those we oblige. Mean- 
while, from the' exertltims of that generosity, she 
suffered considerable infiodyenienoe. l*he world was 
loud, i.nd sometime^ sc’urjilous, in its censure of 
her (tqnduct. 1 tried (face more, by a letter written 
4|ftth all the art t was master of, to recal her from 
Ubyiinth in whicli^Uus false sort of virtue had in* ' 
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volved her. ^ My endeavours .were vain. -1 found 
that aentiment, Ijke religion, had its superstition, and 
its martyrdom. Every hardship she suffered she ac- 
counted a trial, every censure she endured she consi- 
dered as a testimony of her virtue. At last my poor 
deluded niece was so entangled in the toils which her 
own imagination, and the art of Marlow, had spread 
for her, that she gave to the dying-charge of Harriet 
the romantic interpretation of .becoming the wife of 
her widower, and the mother of her children. My 
heart bleeds, Mr. Mirror, while 1 foresee the con- 
sequences. She will be .wretclfed, with feelings ill 
accommodated to her wretchedness. Her ^nsibility 
will aggravate that ruin to which it has led her, and 
the world will not even afford their pity to distresses, 
which the prudent may blame, and the selfish may 
deride. 

Let me warn at least where I cannot repiedy. Tell 
your readers this story, Sir. Tell them, there are 
bounds beyond which virtuous feelings cease to be 
virtue ; that the decisions of sentiment are subject to 
the control of prudence, and the ties of friendship 
'^subordinate to the obligations of duty. 


I am, &c. 


Leonti vs. 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

You have already observed how difficult it is to 
reduce the science of manners to general denomina- 
tions, and have shown how liable to misapplication 
are some o^f the terms which are used in it. To your 
instances of men of fashion and good company^ you 
will give me leave to add another, of which, 1 think, 
perversion is neither less common nor less dan- 
gerous : 1 mean the term applied to a certain species 
of character, which we distinguish by the appellation 
of a man of spirit. 

Lord Chesterfield says somewhere, that, to speak 
and act with spirit, is to speak pudely, and act fool- 
ishly : and his Lordship’s definition is frequently 
right. Ai the same time, spirit may be, and cer- 
tainly is, often applied Ho that line of conduct and 
i^ntiment that deserves it: a ptrsdh of virtue, dig- 
nity, and prudence, .is. with much propriety, deno- 
minated a ‘ j«AN OF f^^iRiT but, by the abuse 1 
complain of, * man of sjoirit’ is, for the most part, very 
differently applied. ‘ 

1^ the various depaftin^is of business, the term 
is frequently applied to unprofitable projects 
visionary speculations. Let a man bold 
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enough to risk liis own fortune, and the fortunes of 
other people, \ipon schemes brilliant but improbable; 
let him go on, Sanguine amidst repeated losses, and 
dreaming of wealth till lie wakes in bankruptcy ; and 
it is ten to one that, after he fails, the world will give 
a sort of fame to his folly, and hold him up to future 
trust and patronage, under the title of an unfortunate 
man of spirit. 

But these are not the most glaring instances of the 
monstrous perversion of this character ; the airy ad- 
venturer, or the nuiguiiiceiit but ruined prqjiiclor, lUfiy 
both be men of spirit, though it i:* not spirit, but want 
of judgment, and visionary impetuosity, that have 
procured them ilie character. They may, however, 
possess that dignity and independence of mind in 
w'hich alone true spirit consists, and may have been 
ruined by whim and want of foresight, not want of 
spirit. But there is one set of men on whom the ap- 
pellation is bestowed, whose conduct, fcfr the moat 
part, is in every article, the reverse of dignity or spi- 
rit, and perfectly inconsistent with it. 

The men I mean are those, who, by a train of 'in- 
temperance and profusion, run out their fortunes, and 
reduce themselves to misery. — Such men are common, 
and will be so, while vice, folly, and want of fore- 
sight, prevail among, mankind. — They have been fre- 
quently ridiculed and exposed •by the ablest pens ; 
and it is not the characteii itself ijiat falls under my 
observation ; it is the unaceountable abdurefity of 
stowing upon sudi cjiaracters the af»pellation of ‘ men 
of spirit ;* which they uniform!;^ acquire, whether the 
fortune they have squander^ is nbw, or has been 
handed down to them threJ^h a long fine of ances- 
tors. 

The misapplication of the .term is so completj^ly ri- 
diculous, as to be beneath contemfit,..w'ere it not for 
the mischief that 1 am convinced has been occasioned 
B B 2* 
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by it. Youths entering on the stage of life are 
catched with the engaging appellation; ‘ a man of 
spirit;’ they become ambitious of acquiring that 
epithet ; and perceiving it to be most generally be- 
stowed on such men as> 1 liave described, they look 
up to them as patterns of life and manners, and begin 
to ape tliein at an age which thinks only of enjoyment, 
and despises consequences ; nay, if they should look 
forward, and view the ‘ man of spirit’ reduced, by his 
own profusion, to the most abject state of servile de- 
pendence, it does not mend the matter. In the voice 
of the world he is ‘ r man of spirit’ still. — It is said, 
that the easy engaging manners of Captain Macheath 
have induced many young men to go on the highway. 
1 am convinced the character of ‘ a man of spirit’ 
tempts many u young man to enter on a course of 
intemperance and prodig.*ility, that most frequently 
ends in desperate circumstances and a broken consti- 
tution. 

This perversion is the more provoking, that of all 
human charac ters, the intemperate prodigal is, in every 
feature and every stage, the most diametrically oppo- 
site to a man of spirit. — True spirit is founded on a 
love and desire of independence, and the two are so 
blended together, that il is impossible, even in idea, 
to separate them. But the intemperate prodigal is the 
most dependent of ill human ^ beings. — He dcjiends 
on others [or amusement a^id company ; and, however 
fashionable ht^ may be in the beginning, his decline in 
tlK article of comjfanions is certajji ind rapid. In the 
course of his profusion, he becomes dependent on others 
for the means of Supporting it ; and when his race of 
prodigality is run, he supers a miserable dependence 
for the support even of that wretched life to which it 
has reduced him. 'A(ler all, the world calls him 
a ‘loan of spjjritJ’ w'hen he is really in a state of 
servile indigence, with a broken constitution, with-* 
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out spirit, and without the power of exerting it; 
with the additional reflection of having himself been 
the cause of his distresses. 

Nor is it only in the q/prmative use of the term 
that I have to complain of its perversion ; the same 
injustice takes placd when it is applied in the we- 
gal/ive. Calling an inteinporate and ruined prodi- 
gal a ‘ MAN OF SPIRIT,’ may proceed sometime^ 
from pity ; but when you hear a man of moderation 
and virtue, especially if he happen also to be opulent^ * 
blamed as ‘ wanting spint,^ the accusation is generally 
tlie child of detraction an4mi‘hgtiity. I do not apply 
my observation to the avaricious and niggardly, to 
men whose purses arc shut against their friends, 
and whose doors are barred against every body ; 
such rneq^ certainly want spirit, and are, for the 
most part, defective in every virtue ; but I am afraid 
that it often hapjiens that a person, benevolent to 
his friends, hospitable to the deserving, kind to his 
servants, and indulgent to his children, is blamed as 
‘ wanting spirit, for no reason but because he is 
proof against tlie absurdities of fashion and vanity, 
because he guards against the tricks of the designing, 
despises the opinions and, disapprobation of the 
foolish, and persists in that train of moderate eco- 
nomy, which he knows is best suited to his fortune 
and rational views. » • ^ 

Instead of wanting * ipirit,^ such a ^jharacter i? 
the true idea of ‘ a mah of spirit.’ In every part 
of his manners* and conduct, he, passes through* life 
with an uniform steadiness ^ud dignity. His mode- 
ration secures his independence, ai\fl his attention 
supplies the means of' Bos^iitality and benevolencd. 
'While the prodigal is ruining his feverous and 
distempered course, the •ftian moderay^n and 
virtue proceeds in a tfain of quiet*contentmeftt and 
respeetable industry ; and, |at the end of their race> 

B B 3 
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wlion tlie prodigal, with a shattered piistiluliori, 
without fortune, and without friondsj, is! in absolute 
want, or, at best, become the mean flatterer of some 
insolent minion of wealth or power : the man of mo- 
deration and virtue, feeling his independence without 
pride, is happy in himself, useful to his laniily and 
friends, and beneficent to mankind, contributing ])er ‘ 
haps, from charity, not respect, his assistance to that 
very decayed prodigal who hud frequently charac- 
‘ terized him as a man of no spirit.. 

But it was not my purpose to delineate €^t length 
the character of a reKl ‘ man of spirit.’ - 1 proposed 
only to explode a very absunl and mischievous abuse 
of an epithet that too generally prevails. 1 shall 
therelore conclude, with assuring tliose who are 
ambitious of being ‘ men of sjnril,’ by puuUig on the 
life and manners of an intemperate prodigal, that, 
though they ^may attain the character, and even pre- 
serve it alter their fortunes are spent, and their 
constitutions broken ; yet they will bo ‘ men of 
spirit’ only nominally, and in the mouths of the 
world ; in reality, and in iheir hearts, \hey vvill be the 
meanest as w^ell as the most unhappy of mankind, 
lingering out a useless aii^l coiitempiiblo life, on which 
intemperance has entailed disease, and extravagance 
and profusion inflicted poverty dependence. 

}. am, Sic. 

Moderatus. 


My Corre^ondeht has confined his observations to 
one half of the world, yd* remarked the abuse of 
the term spii it, when applied to the men only. Might 
he not^ave extended ht\s remarks a little farther, 
and traced the application of the phrase to the conduct 
and behaviour of the other sex ? Perbaps; indeed, 
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tho ch a racin' Ik not so universally in repute* as to 
coni<» wirliin line of Modcratas’s complaint ; but 
tlu‘ filing more in voi^iie than it seems to have been 
at any .pt'riod of uiiieli my predecessors, who are a 
sort of {‘lironiclcTs ol’ manners and fashions, have pre- 
served the history. * 

In London, to wliich place wo arc always to look 
for the ‘ (Minas of FitahioiiJ' the ladies, not satislied 
with showinj^ their spirit in tlie hold look, the mas- 
culine air, and the manly garb, have made inroads * 
into a provinee from v^lnrh they w'erc formerly con- 
sidered as ab'^olutoly exeljidcd ;• J mean that of pub- 
lic oratory. Half a do/.en societies Imve started up 
this winter, in wliieh female speakers exercise their 
powers of elocution before numerous audwmees, and 
canvaSvS all manner of subjects with the freedom and 
spirit of the boldest male orators. We, in Edin- 
burgh, have not yet attempted to riv^il the polite 
people ol’ the metropolis in this n*spect : some of our 
ladies, however, do all they can to put us on a foot- , 
ing witli tliem, 'Fhere is seldom a crowch.'d play, or 
a full concert, at which some of our public speakers 
do not exert themselves with a most laudable spirit to 
drown the declamation of thp stage, or the music of 
the orchestra. 

Nor i.s the ambition of those^spirited ladies satisfied ; 
with sjieaking in jndijic, and carrying off the atfentimv 
of the audience from the Voice »f the aetor, or thi^ 
tones of the musician. The public eye, as well as 
ear, is to be conftnawdod ; andjdn the side-box of*the 
theatre, or the front-bench of ^le concert room, there 
is often such a collection Ijeauiy, animated with so 
much sphit of exhibition, jfhaf it is impossible the male 
part of the company siiouldj look at the %cene, or 
think of the music. Ono’of m^ predecesia<jrs has 
mentioned the art which the ladies oC his day u9ed in 
the unfurling of their fam, as to display certain 
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little Cupids and Veniises which lurked in their folds. 
Had he seen some of our l.ndies in the attitudes which 
modern Bpirit has tauglit them to assume— such un- 
furliiigs and unfoldings — his Venuses and Cupids were 
mere ice and snow to them. 

It is but justice to those ladies to remark, that this 
part of their behaviour seems calculated merely to 
show their accomplishment in fashionable freedom of 
manner, without any motive of an interested or selfish 
liind. They are contented with the reputation of 
ease and spirit, without procuring much indulgence 
from the one or licence from. the other. I have some- 
times, however, been inclined to think, that there was 
a degree of unfairness in this, and to doubt, if a lady 
was entitled thus to hang out false colours, and to be 
in reality innocent and harmless, while she was quite a 
different sort of creature in appearance. I could not 
help allowing some justice in the complaint of a girl, 
whom I overheard some weeks ago, in the passage 
from the upper boxes, thus Jiddressing her companion : 
* Did you observe that pert, giggling, naked thing in 
the stage box I 'fhere’s not a man in the house she 
cares a farthing for ; and yet she has the assurance to 
look like one of us/ 

Z. 
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V 103. TrESDAY, MAY % 1780 . 


^VO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

From my earliest infancy I kave been remarkable 
for good-lniniour, and a gentle, complying, inoffen- 
sive disposition ; qualities which, I am told, T inherit 
of iny father, the late Mr. Paul Softly, an eminent 
linen-draper. Though I myself soon recover any 
disappointment pr contradiction I meet with, yet 
.so tender is my regard to the feelings of others, that 
1 am led somehow con.stitutionally,* and almost 
again^t iny reason, to comply with their requests, 
Immour them in their foibles, and acquiesce in their 
opinion.s. I cannot bear, Mr. Mirror, it hurts me 
more than you* can imagine, to disappoint the hopes 
or -withstand the solicitation of any human being 
whatever. There is a sturdy, idle, impudent, merry- 
looking dog of a sgilor, with a wooden leg, stationed 
at the corner of tljjc street t^ere I live, wlio, I^do 
believe, has established ^limsclf^as a pensioner upo) 
me for life, by the oarnfestnes.s of hfs tone.s, and his 
constant prayets io Heaven for blessings on my gbod- 
ness. Often and often have been engaged in mid- 
night riots, though fond^of peace ^nd good neigh*- 
boiirhood ; and frcquerrtiy| though 1 abhor wine, have 
I betm betrayed into' intox^ation, from want ef 
power to resist the ho.spitabfe importunity of^my land- 
lord pressing me to fill a bumper? • 

From this I would not ^ave you imagine that I 
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am devoid of resolution, ora will of my own. On 
the contrary, I do assure you, that, upon extraordi- 
nary occasions, and when it is necessary, I can resist 
and resent too. Nay, my wife (if you Xvill believe 
her) frequently complains of my obstinacy and per- 
verseness ; and declares, that, ol all the men she 
ever knew, Simon Softly (for that is my name) is the 
least sensible of indulf^ciicc. However, Sir, as for 
my wife, considerinji; that I married her, not so much 
from any personal regard, as in order to please her 
worthy family, who had served me, though I dare 
say without any expectation of reward, I thank God 
I lead a pretty tolerable sort of life wilh her. Upon 
the whole. Sir, thi^ disposition of mine has alw'ays 
appeared to me more amiable as well as convenient, 
than that namei firm and decisive, which, I confess 
to you, I suspect is at the bottom, nothing else but 
conceit and ill-humour, ll^pon one occasion in my 
life, however (I think it is the very first), which ( 
am going to lay before you, I must own that it has 
given me a good deal of serious disturbance. 

About six months ago I succeeded, by the death 
of an uncle, to a land-estate of 1001. a year, which, 
unfortunately, lies contiguous to that of the greatest 
proprietor in tlie country. Along with it I inhe- 
rited a law-suit, kept alive by various means ever 
since the year thirty- three. The, subject of it was 
A fourth pan*qf the estatfe, which, though it had 
long been possessed by ray predecessors, as part of 
the form of Oxento^v^l, Sir Ralph Hoidencourt, our 
adversary and neighbour above mentioned, contended 
must belong to liiin, as incli\ded in his charters of the 
barony of Acredale. — DuU before I go on, I must 
■ make you dequainted witp Sir Ralph. He is descended 
from onj^^of the oldest aiid most choleric families in 
the kingdom. The stem of it, as appears from the 
tiwdrawn, by the hand pf his great grandfather, Sir 
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Eustace, was a Norman baron, who came over with 
the Conqueror. One of liis posterity intermarried 
with a Welsh heiress ; they were driven out of Eng- 
land for some act of rebellion, and since their settle- 
ment in the north, their blood has been foetber 
heightened by allkmce with the family of a Scots 
Peer and a Highland Chieftain. Their jealous 
pride, and the suddenness of their passion, have all 
along borne ample testimony to the purity of their 
lineage. Sir Eustace himself fought four duels, and 
was twice run through the body. In Sir Ralph’s 
veins, this spirit, though somewhat mitigated by his 
father’s marriage with one, who, as it is whispered, 
had once served him in the capacity of dairy-maid, 
is far from being extinct. In his youth, he experi- 
enced the vengeance of the law, for beating a mer- 
chant of the same surname, who, without just title, 
claimed kindred with him, and assumed the arms of 
his family. 1 have heard too, that he hiibself was once 
soundly peppered by a gentleman of small fortune, 
whose gun Sir Ralph had attempted to seize upon 
his own ground, under pretence of his being unqua- 
lified to carry one. Though now old, he is still noted 
for his tenacious adherence to all ins pretensions, the 
ceremonious politeness with which he receives the 
great gentry, anci his supercilious treatment olT all 

those who are not entitled to' that name. -But to 

go on with my story. oSoon /ifter mjj succession} 
being on a visit to another neighbour, Mr. B., 1 
found him wifh bis wife prepariAg to depart, in great 
form, for the seal of my adversary, to whom they 
are annually in use of paying th^ir respects. Being 
ignorant of my situation, pressed me much to 
accompany them ; and I, dteirous to pUase them. 
Sir, and not knowing how.* to excuse nwself, at the 
same time thinking it unreasonable .that JT IfalUild be 
at enmity with a man whoB^ 1 did not know, merely 
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because we were at law togetlior, was prevailed on to 
comply. ' 

111 a long avenue of lofty elms, terminated at one 
end by a large iron gate, at the top of which the 
family arms are worked, and at the other, by the 
mansion-house, a large old- fash itoned building, with 
a moat and turrets, we overtook the Knight himself 
returning from a ride. He seemed to be about sixty, 
but retained a robust make and florid complexion. 
He was seated on a superb saddle with holsters, 
and a housing of fur : he rode a long-tailed horse, 
which had once been grey, but had now become 
white with age ; and was attended, at a due distance, 
by a sedate elderly looking servant, in an ample 
livery surtout, mounted on a black dock-tailed coach- 
nag. No sooner had he perceived us, than he pushed 
on at a gallop, that he might be ready to present 
himself upon the platform of a large outer stone 
stair, to pay hi.s compliments upon our arrival. I was 
intiodiiced to him as his new neighbour, Mr. Softly ; 
but the moment the name reached his ears, the blood 
rushed into his face, and eyeing me with a look of 
indignation, he turned upon his heel, knd left me. At 
this 1 was a good deal nettled (for 1 do not want 
spirit), and wished to' retire: but, perceiving that 
mf horse had been led into the, stable, and that I 
must .pass through a ‘crowd of servants who were 
Haughing at my re(|pption,4l thought it might be just 
as good to go on, and sg followed them into the 
greut hall. This whs a large rooip, Wainscoted with 
oak, and decorated with some portraits, a map of the 
estate,, a tree of the fanuly descent, beside a spear and 
a cross-bow, w^iich h|d JiSecn- borne, I suppose, by 
aome of«.the Knight^s^ pVogenitdrs. Here we were 
received by Miss Primftxie Holdencourt, his sister, a 
midefi^ady of fifty-five, who, ever since the death of 
hii wife, has done the honours of his table. To her 
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I made a profound bow, of which she took no notice, 
unless by bndlijig up her head, and tossing a look of 
disdain at me. 

Our present company, besides the persons already 
mentioned, consisted of the Knight’s agent or attor- 
ney, and the parsor^ of tlie parish. I’he two latter, 
who, for some reason or other, had all along kept^ 
standing together by one of the windows near the 
door, w^ere banished, ujion the appearance of dinner, 
to a bye-lable in a corner of liie room, wIkm-g I like- 
wise, linding no place unoccupied at the other table, 
w’as obliged to take my seat. Bat, for this disgrace^ 

J was soon comforted by the good-humonr and face- 
tioiisMoss of the attorney (who seemed to lake a liking 
for me), as well as by sonic excellent ale, in which 
we botli, along with the parson, participated pretty 
liberally. AVe had no communication with the 
other table, uiile-ss by an ov(Ttiire of mine towards 
a reconciliation with Miss Primrose,* by drink- 
ing her health, wliirdi met with a very ungracious 
re(*C‘j)lion. We had, however, no great cause to 
envy their conversation, as it consisted chiefly of 
some annotations by her upon the table-linen, in 
which the heads of the twelve apostles, and some 
worthies of the family, were woven ; beside-s a liis- 
tory from the Knight, of some exploits performed by 
the latter. Uinner |?eing removed, and the ladies 
retiring along witli it, th« other .table was naturaTl/i 
compelled to an union wfth our's ; wKich, how'ever, 
did not take plSce* without stron'g marks of repug- 
nance on the part of the Knight. I'hese became 
still more and more manifjf»st, as tlie liquor elevated 
his pride : he pushed 'the pottle pasf me, neglected 
10 require my toast, and ever^ now and ibeu eyed 
me over bis shoulder, willt,ti look of the utmost jea- 
lousy and aversion. 1 did not valtie.the looltltf hini 
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or any other man a furthiiig; so I kept iny seal 
manfully. In a short time, my friend iSJr. B. having, 
for some purpose or other, left the room, the attor- 
ncy, with an appearance of great candour and cordi- 
ality, inquired of me, whether that unhappy contest 
relative to the farm of Oxentown were drawing to an 
issue? ‘ Nothing that depends on my will for that 
purpose shall be wanting,’ answered I. ‘You allow 
then,’ immediately interposed the Knight, ‘ that the 
lands of Harrow-field make part of my Barony of 
Acredale : you are at last become sensible of the jus- 
tice of my claims.’ ‘ I am glad of it, heartily glad 
of it,’ rejoined the attorney ; ‘ but, indeed, it is im- 
possible to doubt of it, for’— and here he began a 
long dissertation, so full of law-terms and bad Latin, 
that I did not understand a word on’t, which he 
finished with, ‘ From all which, it is luce claiius^ 
that the lands belong to Sir Ralph.’ ‘ Most assuredly,’ 
echoed the parson. ‘ And when, my dear Sir, do you 
mean to renounce your claim V resumed the attorney. 
All this, Mr. Mirrou, passed with so much rapidity, 
that 1 had no time for recollection or reply. Nothing 
could be farther from my intention, than totally to 
surrender my claim ; an amicable accommodation 
was all that 1 meant fo hint at. But what could I 
do, Mr. Mirror ? My friend, \yho might have sup- 
ported me, had left *ihe room : I had no answei 
‘^cf&dy to the attorney’s irgument; the whole com- 
pany concurred in regarding my claims as ground- 
ies" ; my meaning* had been misunderstood, and an 
explanation, besides exposing me to their resentment 
(but that 1 did not value a straw), would have sub- 
jected me to ‘The suspiqibn of insincerity and loose 
dealing.^ Still, however,*! was loth thus to play away 
so considerable a part ^ of my inheritance. After 
a little “While, awkward and embarrassed 
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l)et\vf*eii these opposite motives, I did at last resolve 
to undeceive Aiem, and had actually begun to meditate 
an «^lldres3 for That purpose, which, 1 do believe, I 
should have delivered, when the attorney, slapping 
me on the shoulder with one hand, and stretching 
out the other to iiu:, ^ith an air of the greatest cor- 
diality, cut niL* short, ‘ What say you, Mr. Softly ? . 
fast him! fast liiid ; what say you to finishing the 
matter imnn^diaU'ly V This proposal being quite 
uuexpccU‘d, uiiorly discoucerled me. Between sur- 
prise, embarrassment, and the desire of relieving my- 
self by a decision one way or otl^er, seeing them, at 
the same line’, full of exp*ectalion, I hastily, almost 
without knowing what i did, took him by the hand, 
and answered, ‘Sir, with all my heart.’ In short, 
Mr. Mipror, paper, fien, and ink were called for, 
and a deed drawn out, which 1 instantly executed. 
The Knight, immediately after, coming up to me, 
shook mo by the hand, and oommandiifg a bumper 
to my health, desired and insisted to see mo often at 
Castle lloldencoiirt. 

Being naturally of an easy temper, and seeing that 
the matter could* not be mended, touched at the same 
lime with the satisfuction it had diifused, J soon, in 
some degree, regained my goo*d-huniour. More wine 
was called for repeajedly ; and next morning 1 found 
myself at my friend Mr. B.’s hdhse, without knowing 
how or when I had been tiiansporled to it- 

Upon serious deliberation, however, * and after 
some conversatiifn ppon the subject with my wifepi I 
am really vexed and dispirited wfth this affair. In 
making application to you, I'have three views ; the 
first merely to disburden m^^mind by telling the story 
(I fear it is a dull and tedfoRS one) ; the apeond, to 
learn from any of your readers who is at the bar, 
whether my facility be a ground for my 

consent ? the third, to warn persons of a similar 
cc ^ 
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disposition from going into rompany with ih< .r ad- 
veisarieb in a law -suit. ^ 

I am, Sir, your^, iX.c. 

Simon Sokti.t. 

As 1 sincorely sympalliize with IMr. Softly in Iiis 
distress, I have publish* d this letter for th-^ lirst pur- 
pose inentioiird in its eonclusion, to disbiirdoii his 
mind of the story. As to the second, I am afraid I 
can be of little tise to him, as a law opinion, delivered 
through the channel of the AJirror, would be de.s- 
titute of some of the pre-requisites, without which it 
would bo dangerous to rely on it as the grottnd of 
legal proceeding. 'J'he third, which is a very disin- 
terested motive, is, T believe, more charitable in him, 
than it will be useful to his readers. There is, I 
fancy, very little occasion for warning people against 
going into the company of those with whom they aro 
at law, k*st^'they should bo surprised into improper 
concessions ; 1 have generally observed, that being 
in company with an adversary in a law'-suit, has a 
gi eater tendency to make a man tenacious of his 
l ights, than to dispose liiiu to relinquish them. 
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It luis been remarked, that the counlry-Ufe prevails' 
more in (treat Britain than in any civilized nation in 
Europe. However true this observation may bo in 
the general, there is one set ol‘ men among us, to 
whom, in the present times, i^ will by no means 
apply : 1 mean our greal: nobles and men of high 
fortune. It is indeed vain to expect, that persoms 
in that rank of life should be able to withstand the 
attractions of a court, and the seductions of a luxu- 
rious capital. 

It i.s, nevertheless, a melancholy circumstance, in 
travelling through this island, to find many noble 
palaces deserted by their illustrious owners, even in 
that season of the year when, to every man of taste, 
the country must afford true pleasure. How mor- 
tifying is it ter hear a great man tell you, that he 
canuot afford to live at his country-seat, and to see 
him, after passing a winter *in London, and losing 
thousands in a week, reduced to the necessity of 
murdering the summer, by lounging from watering- 
place to watering-place, retiring with two or tlftee^ 
humble friends to a villa the efivlrona ©f London, 
instead of living with a becoming dignity in jthe 
mansion of his ancestors ! To such men I would beg 
leave to recommend the advice of King James 1. 
■who, as Lord Bacon teUs^us, was wont to be very- 
earnest with the Country* gentlemen to from 
London to their country-seal,s* and sometimes would 
say to them, ‘ Gentlemen, *at Ltxidon you* are like 
ships in the sea, which show like xiothing i but in 
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your country-villages, you are lilce ships in a river, 
which look like great things.’ ^ 

I do not nu'uii, liowever, to say, that a [p eat man 
should live ahvays in the country. The duties oC his 
Citation, and the rank he holds in society, recjuire, 
that he should pass part of the.» year in the capital ; 
and, independent of tLose considerations, 1 believe 
it will be allowed, tlnit a man of high rank, who has 
passed liis whole life immured within the walls of his 
own chateau^ and constantly surrounded by a circlo 
who look up to him, is, of all mortals, the most in- 
sujiportable. 

Nay, I will go farlbor:'! am disposed to belio\e, 
that it is an improper and a hurtful thing, even for a 
j)riviii<‘ gcnlhnnan of moderati* fortune, to retire from 
tlie world, and betake JiinK'^elf allogelher to a country 
life. 

A remarkable instance of iho bad consequence^ 
of abandoning so(!i(‘ty, 1 lately met with m a visit I 
had occasion to pay to a gentleman with whom 1 
had become acquainted at college, and whose real 
name 1 shall conceal under that of 7\cabio. Soon 
after he (juitied the university, wh6re he had been 
distinguished by an ardent love of literature, Acasto 
retired to his estate in the country, which, though 
not great, was fully sufficient _ for all his wants. 
Tlierc he had resided ever since ; and, either from 
^ iriclination or indolence, had remained a bachelor. 

, , I had not seen him for many years. Time had 
made some alteration on his liguie; but that was 
lidle, wdien compared with the change I found in 
him in all other respects. In his dress and manners 
he w'as indeed completelv nisticated ; and, by living 
much alone, he had ^contracted an indifference to 
/ that decorum, aud toViose little attentions, without 
"tSfhicjb ho man can be agreeable in society. The day 
I arrived at lus house, 1 found him sauntering in his 
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lijarden, w-aiting a rail to dinner, dressed in an old 
roat, which* had once been black, a slouched hat of 
the same com])ie\ion, with a long pole in his hand, 
find with a beaid that did not appear to have felt a 
razor for many days. 

AftcM* a hearty weJcome, he carried mo in to dinner. 
Jn his conversation, I found as great a change as in 
his outward ap])carance and dcportnu'nt. J<Voni liv- 
ing in a narrow oiri-le, he had contraeted a peculiarity 
in Ills notions, which somotinies amused IVom its . 
oddity; and, from conversing chiefly with persons 
liilher of an inferior station to lijmselt, he had become 
as tciuu ious of his oj)inio*ns, as if they had been self- 
evidtnl truths, and as impalii nt of contradiction, as 
if to differ from him had been a crime. 

From the same caii-es, the veriest trifle, particu- 
larly if it concerned hiiuself, had become to him an 
object ot’ importance. A counlnj ^tnUunan he con- 
sidiTed as most respectable cliarntfler in nature ; 
and he talked as if honour, truth, and sincerity, were 
confined to them alone. Fvery man wlio lived in 
the world, he considered as a villain ; and every 
woman wlio pass-od much of her time in town, he 
inadc no scruple, to say, tvas no better than she should 
be. At first, it astonished !ne to hear a man, of his 
good aeii^e and benevolent dispositions, talk of some 
of thf most amiablij charactey^j of the age in tjie most 
disrespeclful terms. \Wion endeavoured ttT pt^t 
biin to rights, he at once cut me short, by saying, 
he could have ^10, doubt of thenruth of what fee ad- 
vanced, as he had been told such'aiid such a thing by 
his friend and neighbour Mr. Dorwnright, who scorn- 
eA to flatter any mdn^ to tell ^ny thing but the 
truth. * • • 

I soon liad an opportiyiity of judging how far the 
country gentlemen were entitled \o the hlgfe^harac- 
ter my fteiid had given tljciu for honour and ime^ 
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grity The morning after I arrived, my host informed 
me he was obliged to attend a courttry meeting, 
where there was to he busiuohs of honsiderablo im- 


portance, in which he was deeply interested; and, 
as he could not stay at home with me, I readily 
consented to accompany him. ,He had dressed him- 
self for the occasion: that is, he had ‘•haved Ins 
beard, and put on a clean shirt. It remained to 
determine how wc should travel. At first he pro- 
pos'd to go on horseback ; but the appearance of a 
black cloud made him think of the carriage. It then 
occurred, that taking the carriage would stop the 
plough ; and it w'a.s determined we should ride. But, 
as wc were going to mount, the recollection of a cold, 
attended with senno threatenings of a sore throat he 
had hud the week bcfoie, made him agaiti resolve 
npoh the carriage. In short, I found that my poor 
fjiend, naturally of an undecisive temper, and having 
no proper cdijccl to fill his mind, had accustomed 
himself to deliberate on every trifle, as if it had been 
an allair of the greatest consequence. At length w'e 
set out in the carriage ; but not till repeated instruc- 
tions were given to John to drive only two miles the 
first hour, and not more than tlireo, or three and a 


quarter, aftcrw'ards. 

On the road, we met with some incidents that 
W'ere amusing enought In the midst of a serious 
^coilversation on the state of 1^ nalion, in which Acasto 
was proposhig -plaiii of reformation, and tracing all 
Opr present calamities to the prevalence of the raer- 
^lile interest in parliament, and the shameful neg- 
lect of the country-gerttlemen, we happened to pass 
the house of a •cottager, had laid down a load 
of coals richer too near the high road ; which Acasto 
no sooner perceived tMap he stopped the carriage, 
and c^Viitg out the poor man, began to rate him as if 
he had U'en gtiilty of the grossest offence. Not 
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ortlmaj th(‘ nuibuncv to b« removed, he 
tliun^^ht it rft'ccsc’ary to represent, in strong colours, 
nil tin; pus>ibre iiiLscliiers that miglit have ensued 
from it. ‘ Wlial niighi have happened,’ said he, 
Mf iny horses hud startled, God only knows I --Kad 
we been overttirneil, my carriage might have betMi 
broken, or my iu»rs(; killed, and even 1 myself iniglit 
have btrn Imrl.’ 

This eireiunstance, trilling as it was, niflb'd my 
fiitMid so iinu'h, that it wa.ssomo time before he could 
resume the ilncad of his eonversation. Some other 
incidents of tin; same kind gave Itim an oppor- 
tunity of dl^playl^g his* attention to the ])ohce of 
the eountry, and of impressing me with an idea of 
the obligations ho had thereby conferrtsd on his fel- 
Icnv-cuizons. At length we arrived at the county- 
town, and immediately drove to the court-house, 
where we found a very numerous meeting. 

I soon found that the important btisiness which 
had brought so many gentlemen from their own 
houses, was to determine, wliether a bridge should 
be built at one eml of a village or the other! From 
the course of the argument, it argument it could be 
called, 1 plainly jievceived, that to the Public it was 
a matter of the most perlhet indifference. But, if 
executed in one w'^y, it would accommodate a gentle- 
man who had acquired a lar^e fortune in the,cour«p 
of trade, and had lately 4 )urchased an estate in* thg 
neighbourhood, on which he tad biiift an elegant 
house. Acast^, ^and his friend Mr. Downaigbt, 
strenuously opposed the plan of rfccommods^iiiig this 
vouus homo, ^lio had presum'ed to buy one of the 
best estates in the couni^',**Jrpm the iTbirof an ancient 
family, at a higher* price than any body W^e would 
have given for it. For in^y*own part, 1 was truly 
moriified to observe in both paTti(^ as trick 

arid chicane as might, ^vhen jiroperly varnished, have 
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done honour to the most finished stntesinan. In one 
thing only I discovered that open plainnets on whicli 
country-gentlemen are so apt to value themselves, 
and that was in the language in which they addressed 
each other. Thercy indeed, they were sufliciently 
plain ; and no where did 1 ever observe a more total 
neglect ol' the favoiirit** maxim of Lord Chesterfield, 
forlitn'iu re, suaviter in modo. 

On our way home, Acaslo entertained me with the 
. diaraciers of the gentlemen we had seen ; but lie 
might have ^aved hiniaclf the trouble ; for, by recol- 
lecting how they voted^ I should inpiedialely have 
known which of them w^ere honest and sincere, and 
which mean time-serving sycophants. 

1 siiall not trouble my readers with any retlections 
on Acasto's character. Ft is plain, that the little pe- 
culiarities which, with all his natural good sense and 
benevolence, expose him hourly to ridicule or to cen- 
sure, have been occasioned by liis retreat IVom the 
W’orld, and by that solitude in which he has lived so 
long. Seldom, indeed, have 1 known any one that 
did not, in some degree, siifter from it; that did not, 
more or less, become helfi^h and contracted, conceited 
and opinionative. I nc\ersce a young heir flutter- 
ing about town in tlie circle of gaiety, without ft?el- 
ing an emotion of compassion. ^ In a fetv year.s, 
when |ie comes to be supplanted in that circle by a 
jounger set, no resource Remains for him but a re- 
treat to the country, wheno he must pass his days 
eitluT in a state of- listless inacliviiy,« or in pursuits 
unworthy of a rational being. I would, therefore, 
earnestly recommend it to every parent, to educate 
the heir of his fortune to some profession ; to set 
before hiiy some object that ‘may fill his mind, may 
rouse him to action, and t may make him at once a 
happ^end respectable member of society. 
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The winter, which, like an untaught visitor, had 
prolonged its stay with us to a very unreasonable 
length has at last given place to vernal breezes 
and a more indulgent sky ; and many of iny readers 
will now leave the business or. amusements of the 
town, for the purer air and ’less tumultuous enjoyments 
of the countrij. As 1 have, now and then, ventured 
some observations on the manners and fashions of 
the former, I could not forbear, from a friendly con- 
cern for those whom the season now calls into the 
latter, to ofler a few remarks on certain errors whicii 
are more generally prevalent in the eSuntry. My 
last paper was intended for the serious perusal of 
couniry-gentlcnicn. 1 mean, in this, to make a few 
lighter observations on some Httle failings, in point 
of manners, to 'which I have seen a propensity in 
country-gentlemen, country-ladies, and in those who, 
though of the town, for the greatest part of tlie 
year, make their appearance, like the cuckoo (I mean 
no offence by the ccjpnparison J, when the trees li^vo 
put on their leaves, and tlim meadows their verdure. • 
In the first place, I would beg of those who mi- 
grate from the tity, not to cari^ too much o^the 
town with them into the countjy. I will allow a lady 
to exhibit th^ newest-fashjioned cht in her riding- 
habit, or to astonish R*c6mitry congregation with 
the height of her head-irwsj and a gentleman, in 
like manner, to sport, as ^ey term it, a grotesque 
pattern of a waistcoat, or to set*the^ chi Idreif agape 
by the enormous size of hi* byckles. These are pri- 
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vilcges to which jujentlcTuon and ladies maybe thought 
to have entitled themselves by the expense and 
trouble of a winter’s residence in the capital. But 
there is a provoking, though a civil sort oi conse- 
quence, such people are apt to assume in conversa- 
tion, which, I think, goes beyond the just preroga- 
tive of lotrnalilp, and is a very unfair encroachment on 
the natural rights of their friends and relations in 
the country. They should consider, that though 
there are certain subjects of tun and fashion, on which 
they may pronounce ex ailhcdra^ (if I may be al-' 
lowed so pedantic a*phrasQ ) yt^t that, even in the 
country, the senses of hearing-, seeing, tasting, and 
smelling, may be enjoyed to « certain extent; and 
that a person may like or dislike a new song, a new 
lutestring, a Fivnch d^h, or an Italian jicrfume, 
though such person ha^ been unfortunate enough to 
pass last winter at an hundred miles distance Irom the 
metropolis. 

On the other hand, it is but fair to inform the 
ladies and gentlemen of the country, that there is a 
certain deference which ought to be^ paid, in those 
matters, to the cnligiUcnod judgnu‘ui of their friends, 
who ari‘ newly arrived [rom Uic seat of information 
and of knowledge. T liave heard a lady in the couuJ^ 
try, when her cousin fjqm Edinbifrgh had been very 
obligingly comuumi eating ^om# extraordinary piece 
•of iutelligetice, or exhibiting some remarkable piece 
of dressfeor finery, cut her short, by saying, with all 
the ^coolness in the world, *That«is singular enough, 
but it is notliing tg what 1 hcaj;^ from Miss 

B — , w;flh whom » I have corresponded ever 

since she went to Londoji f. or„ ‘ I'his is very pret- 
ty, to sure, but ni^t to be conqiared to Mrs. 

^ ’s, widely she 'had sent her in a present 

from •Puns.’ This sort of brag-plaijing in conversa- 
tion 1 have soinelimesi heard carried to a very dis- 
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ti2;rocablc lor^tli, which would be in a grcut measure 
|)ievent(*d, if ]i4‘0|)le were not to be allowed credit 
ibi* what they may liave heard, or have been told, 
but to take conriequenrx‘ only from what ih»*y have 
seen. If \\t* town-people arc to be thus out- wondered 
on report, tliere tin end of all order and subordi- 
nation in ihe inathT. To borrow another allusion 
from the gnma above mentioned, I think it is but 
reasonable, that the wondfrs of p(*rsons from town 
:diould take the <aine })reoedenee of the wonders of • 
the people in tlic country, that uaUntJ cards do of 
vudx'ers, , • 

But it is sometimes from the opposite feeling, 
from 10O high an idea ol the importance of their 
towm visitors, that the good people of the country 
are apt to fall into improprieties. It is wonderful to 
see the confusion into winch the appearance of the 
ncw-lashioncd carriage of a gentleman just arrived 
from town throws tlie family, especially the iemale 
part of it, of his rural neighbour. Such a peeping 
from windows, such a running backw ards and for- 
wards of bar^-iieadc<l bo\'^ a!ul girls, to fetch ilielr 
master from tlie^ field, and llieir mistress from the 
vrash-house ! Then after voting a long wliilc in the 
parlour, which the chambermaid has had but time to 
put half in ordef, conics i|je old lady with some 
awkward apology,*lbllowcd by a scold to the, maid 
for leaving her lubber of Iiearik- brush yi view of die 
company. Qy and by appears tlie master of the 
house, with andlher apology, j’or appear! ng*beforo 
ladies in ]\m farmer’s dres^. After a long series 
of common inquiries, .a frequeiy pulling out of 
watches on the part t^t visitors, and two or three 
messages up stairs from tlie mistress of •the family ; ■ 
down come the young )Sdies .with tlieir^ caps awry,« 
their long pins but helf stuck in, their hair ^wdered 
in patches, and their apAms fetijQF irotn the fold'^. 

VOL. XXXV. D D 
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Here follows a second course of the same questions 
and answers, which being closed by ap observation of 
the late hour from the one side, and some strictures 
on the shortness of town-visits from the other, the 
company are suffered to depart, who, it is ten to one, 
laugh all the way home at the good people who were 
at such pains to make themselves fit, as they thought, 
to be seen by .them. Let these last remember, that 
there is a style, as it is called, proper to every thing ; 
decency and cleanliness they owe to themselves ; an 
imitation of the fashionable fineries of the town they 
owe to nobody ; most of, these, indeed, are quite 
preposterous in the country : it is only when people 
get into crowds that they are at liberty to make fools 
of themselves. 

As 1 have, in the beginning of this paper, desired 
the city-emigrants not to carry the town into the 
country, so 1 must intreat their country friends not 
TO forget that the others have but lately arrived 
there. Their relish for draining, ditching, hedging, 
horse-hoeing, liming, and marling, and such other 
branches of the fine arts as an afternoon’s conversa- 
tion at a gentleman farmer’s frequently runs into, 
has been a good deal blunted by seven months’ resi- 
dence in the region of amusement and dissipation. 
The like caution will ^ply to those female orators 
who joocupy the intervals of tea<drinking with dis- 
sertations on JLhe cowrhouse,^ the dairy, and the poul- 
try-^ard. 

Thbre are some topics which may be introduced 
at tliat season, in which both town /tnd country 
ladies are qualified to join, though even of them 1 
f would recommend a spafiiDg ai^ moderate use; I 
< mean thoSb little lectur/?s on morality, sometimes 
known by the name of sclmdal. In these the town 
' ladies, «hOwever, have some advantage, as their sub- 
: jects are often such as may be reckoned fair game, 
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persons of whom the world has a right to talk, and 
who seem tb act as if they wished to be talked of. 
These notorious ofTenders against decency and de* 
corum, of which there are always some instances in 
great towns, may be compared to certain atrocious 
criminals, whom th^; law has ordered to be sent, after 
execution, to Surgeons’ Hall : their characters may 
be dissected at all tea-tables, without any danger of 
the crime of defamation. But the beauty of a country 
town or village is rarely so unguarded in her conduct 
as to give tills licence to the tongues of her neigh- 
bours, w'ho are, therefore, generally obliged to resort 
to the whispering of little private anecdotes and family 
secrets, which I very much doubt if they be legally 
entitled to do, at least except m cases ot great neces- 
sity, as on a rainy Sunday, or where the party con- 
sists but of two, who can neither play cribbage, pi- 
quet, or backgammon. 

Somewhat akm to the lovers of dettaciion are the 
offence- take rsy a specu»s of people 1 have observed 
more common in the country than in populous cities. 
They are deeply versed in the science ol precedency, 
in the etiquettd of paying and returning visits, in the 
ceremonial of drinking healths, and of acknowledg- 
ing bows and curtsies. T have been astonished fb 
find the circle of* my acquaintance so circumHcribed 
as I have sometime experiehced, when I hi^ve^ hap- 
pened to take up my hciid-quartcrs at a gentleman 
who could only accompany me to the Ifouses of one- 
half of che neighbourhood, hating contnved «to be 
totally estrai^ed from the other 'by neglects of him- 
self, affronts to his wife, squabbhas about dancing at 
annual balls, or toasts at’^qouutry-ihectings after the 
second bottle. 

This disease of offence;4aking is particularly epi- 
demic in some places every sefenlk year? ^ some- 
times it returns a little soor^r by royal proclamation* 
D d2 
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As this summer may probably be the season of its 
recurring with violence, I take the present opportu- 
nity of warning my readers against tne company of 
the infected ; and even to these a regimen of temper 
and good-manner-' may be found a very powerful and 
salutary alterative. ^J'lie feelings, of an oftence-takcr 
are always very disagreeable; and as to tlie external 
effects of this immtal malady, wlu'thor it go off‘ in 
oblique reflections, or break out into scurrility and 
abuse, I need not, I fancy, enlarge on the danger 
of their consequences. To gentlemen concerned in 
politics and electioneering, I would particularly ob- 
serve, that the period of their canvass is not the pro- 
per time for indulging any such freedoms in conver- 
sation or behaviour. When the contest is determined, 
the losers have stnne sort oi privilege for railing ; the 
Huccessiul candidates, as tilings go iiow-a-days, should 
keep all their Kml language for that place to 
which the suffrages of their constituents are to 
f»end them. 

1 . 


sVlOd. SATURDAy, May 13, 1780. 


Oi iibi dmUas d&Urant, urtemque fruendi 

IlOK. 

Tiir :m|X)rtauce of edu’iation to fit men for the 
world hijs«boen imiv^srsully seen and acknowledged ; 
but i think it has not been always suilicieutly at- 
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tended to, as necessary to fit men for retiring from 
the world qualifying them to act their part with 
propriety when they retreat from the business of life, 
and to enjoy themselves, when enjoyment becomes 
their object. There is a certain time of life, when 
almost every man ^wishes to escape from the hurry 
and bustle of the world, and to taste the jweeui of 
retirement and repose ; but how fow are there, who, 
when they have arrived at that period which they 
fixed for this retreat, and have put their designs in 
execution, meet with that enjoyment which they 
looked for ! Instead of pleasure, they find satiety, 
weariness, and disgust ; time becomes a heavy bur- 
den upon them, and in what way they may kill the 
tedious hours, grows, at length, their only object. 
But had these men received a good education, 
they would never be at a loss how to fill up their 
time; rich fields of entertainment would open to 
them from various sources. Compariy and conver- 
sation would receive a finer relish ; books would give 
perpetual enjoyments ; the gay prospects of the 
country, the romantic scenes which it affords, tlie 
adorning and 'beautifying those scenes, and the cul- 
ture of all the elegant arts, would 'make that for- 
tune, which many possess without knowing ho# 
to use, the minister of every thing that can afford 
delight. • . 

1 believe it may be true, that neither learning, nq^ 
a taste for the elegant arts, is requisite to enable a 
person engageti m the ordinary business of life, to 
succeed in his profession ; and*, while so engaged, 
the occupations of that j^rofession will prevent his 
feeling any vacuity ‘or d^t/Tering ahy inconvenience 
from his ignorance and*vfant of refinement. But 
when such a person ha^ acquired a fortumsi and 
given up business, 1 have oftefi observed^ tl^t from * 
this uncultivated state of ntjndi he is at a loss how to 
D n 3 
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enjoy himself or his rirhes. Hi* cither becomes a 
prey to chagrin and ennui, or gives hiinsdlf up to the 
coarsest intemperance; or, should he wish to figure 
as a man of taste or fashion, he receives but little* 
entertainment himself, and his attempts are so absurd 
and preposterous, as to make him, the object of scoft* 
and ridicule to others. 

Drexelius was put early to business: his whole 
learning consisted in being able to read English, to 
write, and keep accounts. He got soon into a very 
good branch of trade ; his attention was unremitted ; 
and his economy was equal to his attention. Ilia 
labours, lar from being a burden upon him, only 
gave him an exertion of mind, which kept him in 
an equal and unceasing flow of spirits. By the 
time he was filly, Drexelius had acquired a lortuue 
equal to that of the richest of his fellow-citizens. 
He now began to think seriously of enjoying it. 
TJie resolulio\i which he had early formed ol re- 
tiring to the country when he should have acquired 
a fortune, and which had supported him during the 
labours of acquiring it, be now determined to put 
in practice, lie therefore wound ujp his business, 
sold off his stock, and purchased an estate in the 
country. The novelty’ of the situation, and the 
flattering thought that ho was proprietor of so many 
acres, supported* him for a wh^le. But he soon 
begdh to And, that the # fields, and woods, and 
rivers, gave 'him no' sort of pleasure. He could 
receive no amusement from fariving, and books he 
^v^^able to enjoy, A volume of the Spectator, 
recStopmended to him by the clergymaiT of the parish, 
lay half-read iipon th^/chimuey-piece ; and the 
prospects /vhich he heafd others admire, appeared 
to him not more beautiful than the front of the 
Exch^i^e, or the pavement of the street on which 
he, used to tread. Tifcd, therefore, of the country, 
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and weary of every thing, he began to long for the 
town which*he had abandoned, and to become again 
a frequenter ol the 'Change. Accordingly he hired 
a house in town, and resolved to spend in it the 
winter months at least. But the town had now also 
lost its charms, and he found it impossible to reco- 
ver them. 11c liad no longer business to occupy 
his mind: when he rose in the morning, he knew 
not what to do ; he had no bargains to settle, and 
no ships to insure. Ills acqnainianco around him 
weic busy, wlnle he was idle; he found himself 
alone in the midst of a crowds an uninterested spec- 
tator of Avhat used to 'employ him. Change of 
situation, ihcroiore, gave him no relief, for the town 
was now as dull as the country. The purchase ho 
bad made wa.s a dear one; upon his estate, which 
had cost him moio at first than he intended to give 
for it, he was obliged to build a house, and to make 
some other improvements, the expen,se*of which, like 
that of all other buildings and improvements, greatly 
exceeded what their owner had made his account 
with. This, however, was little to one of Drexelius’* 
lortune. On •former occasions, he had lost more 
upon one adventure in trade, without being much 
afiected by the loss ; but then he iiad different ob- 
jects to interest him, and he expected to make ub 
by other adventui^s what be had lost upon, one; 
now he had nothing elsc^to llynk of but the 'daily 
expenditure. This toclk possession *of*his imagina- 
tion ; he thohght he saw poverty and ruin 'before 
him ; and his health began ^to smk under the vexa- 
tions of his mind. In vain did his friends represent 
to him the greatness of ^ fortune; that the money 
he was laying out was a V{fle to what he possessed • 
and that, after all his plaiA were finished, he'^uld 
still have more than he could spcn4. It fi pur- 
pose to reason with a diseased imagination ; the 
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only thin" which can relieve it is a change of ob- 
jects and a variety of amusements. , l?ut this me- 
thod could not be followed by Drexelius ; there 
was no object to interest him ; and his mind was 
incapable of amusement. His disease, therefore, in- 
creased upon him every day. The proprietor of a 
fine place, possessed of a great fortune, in short, with 
all tlic means of pleasure and enjoyment, he was 
haiinied with the demon of Poverty, and actually 
believed, that, if he lived many years, he should die 
of want. 

Clavius was a partner in trade with Drexelius, 
whose example he followed in the scheme of en- 
joying a retreat in the country. But his mind was 
as empty and uneducated as that of Drexelius, 
equally incapable of amusing itself in solitude, or 
of receiving plea.siire from those enjoyments which 
a country life is calculated to bestow. He w^as, 
however, a dian of greater natural spirits, and was 
not therefore so apt to become a prey to listlessness, 
or to the effects of gloomy avarice. Company was 
his resource; and that the hours might not lie 
heavy upon him, he took care never to be alone. 
But as he had no talent for conversation, every sort 
of company was equally welcome to him ; and, 
where conversation was not the •object, it became 
necessary to support !bc society by some adventi- 
tious aid. The bot|le, therefore, was had recourse 
to. This wa^ the employment during the finest 
sumifter-evenings ; And the morning' sun often rose 
upon the same compan^^ on which it had gone down. 
Men flocked to^ Ciavius\ country seat, not to enjoy 
the charms of the country^hiit't^e charms of society, 
and what<nhey called ^6d fellowship. Thus were 
Ch .viuVs nights spent ih getting intoxicated, and 
His^mQwiihgs in, sleeping off that intoxication. His 
constitution was not long able to support this course 
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of life ; he died, a few years after he had quitted 
business, a nu^rtyr to that fortune which his wishes 
had formerly rei)rosented as the ccrUiiu source of 
felicity. 

Porn])onius took a differeiit turn from the porsions 
1 have mentioned, lie W'as equally ignorant and 
uneducated as they ; but, \\ hen he had acquired his 
fortune, as he had heard muerh of taste, of elegance, 
and of refinement, he resolved to be a man of taste. 
The estate he purchased had been the old heredi- 
tary possession of a man of considerable rank. Pom- 
poiiius gave several years’ puithase more than its 
value, that he might be possessed of the demesne of 
an ancient family, and have the pleasure of adding to 

his name ‘ Esquire, of VVhen he came to live 

at this estate, he found the old mansion-house must 
be pulled down and a new one erected. But instead 
of trusting to the skill and taste of his ^architect, the 
plan must bo his own. In this he heaped ornament 
upon ornament, and pillar upon pillar. The columns 
are large enough to have supported a Gothic cathe- 
dral ; llie inside is crowded with painted compart- 
ments ; and every pannel and window is bedaubed 
with gilding, ills fields ar^ laid out in the most ab- 
surd taste. A clay-coloured ditch, which he calls Ik 
canals made at ai? exorbitant expense, runs parallel 
with the front of his^ house ; at each end is a circular 
puddle, called a 6ason, tVi which is a jittle bank 
rubbish, dignified with the name of island. Not a 
%valk but is stuck^ full of statue^ ; and temples and 
grottos appear in every field. In showing you his 
grounds, he tells you the}, price oV eyery statue ; and 
every temple is honrvured ^yilh the account of what it 
cost. Not satisfied with beiSig a man of tastg^ut of 
doors, he pretends to conncrfsseurjjhip and tp literau^re 
within. lie shows pictures painted^ as he thidks, by 
masters, whose names he has not learned to pronounce. 
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If doubts are started of their originality,, Pomponius 
stops all farther questions by the menJon of the sum 
he paid for them. His library has its statues like his 
fields ; it is furnished with a profusion of bronzes and 
busts; and the books are as liberally gilded as the 
rest of his furniture. In talking of them (for he runs 
all risks to be thought a man of learning) he gets into 
the most ridiculous blunders. He mistakes a Greek 
for a Roman author ; and to show himself a philoso- 
pher, praises a writer, in the belief that he is an infi- 
del, when, in fact, his books are written in defence of 
religion. The other day, somebody happening to 
mention the World, he asked if the author, Mr. Fitz- 
adam, was still alive, and if he had written any other 
book. 

Drexelius and Clavius were miserable in the midst 
of their wealth ; Pomponius is ridiculous in the en- 
joyment of hij. 

How mucli is it to be regretted, that these persons 
had not, in their earlier years, received the benefit of 
a liberal education ! Had their minds been culti- 
vated in their youth, had they then a^^quired the first 
principles of elegance and taste, they would have been 
enabled, after attaining a fortune, to have enjoyed it 
^ with propriety and dignity : while they were reaping 
the fruits of their honest industry and success, they 
might have been useful to others, and proved orna- 
ments to their country. 
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And lore and war take tvrng like day and night. 

ROWE. 


Im every art and science, practitioners complain how 
often they are deceived by specious. theories and de- 
lusive speculation. Learned men, in the solitude of 
their studies, are apt to imagine, that Aothing which 
they can reconcile to their own ideas upon paper can 
fail to be evinced by actual experiment, or to be re- 
duced into easy and constant practice. But those who 
are to apply the doctrine to the fact, too often find, 
that what was infallible in the brain of the demon- 
strator, is sadly fallacious in \he hands of him who i| 
to execute it. « 

There is something, however, so delightful ,in this 
art of ikeory-buildingj th^ the experience of a thou- 
sand disappointments wiH never T)e able to extinguish 
it. Nor, indeed, should any body wish for ite ex- 
tinction, when 4 is remembered, that the person who 
builds is delimited with the Expectation of success, 
and that other people ase cffjjen little less pleased with 
tracing the disappointment.* The last are Mattered by 
seeing the superiority of science thus 1evollStt««ijy^ 
brought down; the first solaces Rimself b/iijijputing 
tbe failure to errors in the execution, and shutting lu» 
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closct-door, returns to fresh theories, and new specu- 
lation. I 

In the course of ni}^ reading, I have met with 
two theoretical descriptions, which pleased me so 
much by the appearance they exhibited of self-sa- 
tisfaction in the sages who composed them, that I 
cannot resist the desire of laying them before my 
readers in this day’s paper. The first 1 found in 
an obscure author of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
who, in tracing the progress of certain atlections 
of the mind, thus personifies hi.s ideas of Honourable 
l^ve, 

‘ When a young man,’ says ho, ‘ of illustrious de- 
scent, rarely gifted by nature in mind and body, the 
which he hath, through tlie care of his noble parents 
and his ow'n special industry, mucli helped by art, first 
romelh from the retired liaunls of learning into the 
resort of the world, he i.s suddenly .smitten by the 
beauty and rare accomplishments of some young 
damsel, of parentage no lcs.s honourable than his own, 
and of endowments no less precious than those where- 
with he himself is graced. He seeketh all opportuni- 
ties of converse with, and of courtesy towards lier ; 
which nevertheless she, out of maiden .shyness, whereof 
her lady-mother hath well instructed her, doth, with a 
determined stateliness qfas^'ct, mdlst constantly avoid; 
whereat the young man being grreved in his mind, but 
<aownse damped in his love' ^ he resteth not till by all 
means he render himself more worthy of her re- 
gard, not only by excelling in" all gentleman- like 
exercises, such as dancing, horsemanship, skill in 
bTs rapier, and tlie like, but likewise in all becoming 
softness of behaviour, an£ c5ur*.ly niceness of speech, 
addin#^ thereunto the wtudy of sweet poesy, where- 
in curious sonnets, he speaketh the prai.se 
of bii mistress’s manifold perfections. But she, 
nowise yielding to su\:h flatteries^ nor abating the 
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rijTour of bpr look*?, he sometimes compl.inieth of 
his thraldom rn mote bitter terms, and for a while, 
as stH'king ficedom from this fair tyrant, shunneth 
her coin])any, and resortelh to that of jovial com- 
panions, much given to the sports of the field, and 
the joys of wine, thinking thereby tb efface her image 
quite horn his mind. But after no great space, 
he grovveth uneasy and unquiet, and though stoutly 
denying all allegiance to that dominion, vvlieieof he 
hath sworn to be Irce, he goetli secietly where he can 
ugam steal a glance of her lovely face, by one look of 
which being, .is he derineth, encouraged to better 
hope, he reneweth his suit with fiish warmth, re- 
nouncing hii past rebellion as a grievous siii, the 
which he is to expiate by lenlold increased love. 
Nevertheless she, willing to show her power, thus 
marvellously confirmed andini reased, deincanetli her- 
self as haughtily as befoie, and, haplyi to pumsh hw 
late treasonou-) lapse and falling off, seemeth to cast 
upon othi rs more soft and favourable looks ; whereat 
our lover, being stung with tmvy and jr alous wrath, 
doth encountei; the chiefest ol his nvals with sharp 
and angiy woids; which growing into keeuei and* 
more deadly rage, thi*y agree to decide which h tlj^ 
Worthiest by trial of arms ; and having met, m some 
retired place, cither on liorsebuck or on foot, attended 
by their squires, a furious combat eiisueth, in which 
the valour of both shiqeTh out Vorthy t>f their noble 
birth, and ol th#t love wlierewith it is more especially ' 
inflamed and spurred on. After vanous turns of 
fortune, and many w ounds both sides, our lover 
doth, with difficulty, .masRer his adversary, to whom 
he showeth no less courte^ defeat, thr^ fierceness 
m fight. After a time,, Having rec6vere<!N«^^i8, 
wounds, at heanng whereof the lady lmt|) jhowed 
as much gnef and pity as be|eemetli' a modest maiden* 
lo show for man, he appeareth before her, hw arm 
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scarfed, and his cheeks yet pale from loss of blood, 
and, kneeling at her feet, imploreth forgiveness for 
past faults, and voweth constancy and love, not 
shorter than he hath life to feel them, and breath to 
utter ; while she, without speaking a word, doth, by 
looks and silent blushes, in som<^ sort confess herself 

S itious to his vows : whereof, having passed a 
ation of years, one or more, he arriveth at the 
end of his wishes, and obtaincth her consent to be 
his wedded wife. Lastly, their noble parents being 
well satisfied with this union of their blood, the mar- 
riage is celebrated, .vith much ceremony and pomp, 
at the castle of the bride’s princely father, whereat 
there is all manner of good cheer, of dancing, and of 
minstrelsy for many day**.’ 

This theory of ancient love and courtship, instead 
of simplifying the matter, makes it much more dif- 
ficult than, in modern practice at least, it is actually 
found. The lover now-a-days, finds but little of that 
stately pride and maiden shyness above described ; 
nor is he obliged to cultivate poetry to celebrate his 
mistress, nor to meet any rival attended by his squire, 
nor to suffer wounds and loss of blood for her sake, 
nor to go through a probation of years, one or more. 
All he has to do is, to dance with the lady at a ball, 
gay a few soft things to her in plaurf prose, then meet 
her father attended by his lawyer, go through a 
probation of* deeds ?ind seUlements, and so proceed 
to the bridal ceremony, and to good cheer and jollity 
for as sliort or as lodg a time as lie thVnks proper. 

The second theoretical description, which i shall 
lay before my readers, is so* far different from the 
first, that it renders a v^y .confused and intricate 
business. a9 1 have beeh told it is, perfectly clear 
Wt^'^Obvious to the meaftest capacity. Thi^, how- 
S?er^ ie by'’ no m^ns owing to any want in the theo- 
retical situation of thaf incident or bustle which 
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occurs in the real ; on the contrary, the events are 
intinitt'ly inori; numerous and astonishing in the first 
than in the latter, though the art of the theorist car- 
ries the imagination through them all with w^ondcrful 
distinctness and regularity. The instance to which 
I allude is the det^ription of a hatlle^ given by the 
ingenious Mr. A. Boyer, in his French Dictionary, 
under the word Battailk 


DLSCRIPTION OF A BATTLE. 

* The two armies being in ^^ight, the cannon roai 
on each side ; and the signal of the fight being 
given, they both move, and begin the encounter 
In the height of danger, the generals show theii 
intrepidity by preserving their cool temper, and b) 
giving their orders without emotion and without 
hurry. In the close engagement, the officers per- 
form wonders, and show extraordinary valour and 
judgment ; and seconded by their men, who fight 
like lions, they cut the enemy in pieces, kill and 
overthrow all {hey meet in their way, break throud 
battalions, and bear down squadrons. Upon tne 
point of being overpowered by numbers, they 
resolutely sustain the eflbrt of the enemy ; and tin 
generals being informed by their aids-de-camp ol 
what passes on that side, cause succours to«roarch 
thither with all spee^l^ revive the spirits of thd 
soldiers by tj;ieir presence, rally the broken bat^ 
talions, bring thbm again to *.the charge, Tepulaa 
the enemy, ydrive them before them, regain tha 
ground they had lost,,* retrieve ^the whole aflaii^ 
pursue the enemy »cl5sei{* trample them under fooi 
or ride over them, entirety disable tlftm^jpat aU 
that resist to the sword ; **and, «fter having suBcMed 
continual discharges of camion and smaU riiot, and 

E E 4 
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gained an entireland complete victory, cause a retreat to 
De sounded, and lie on thp field of battfc», while the 
air resounds with the flourishes of trumpets.’ 

The above description is contained in an edition 
of Mr. Boyer’s learned and useful w'ork, now become 
exceedingly scarce. It is there given in French 
and English ; bu# 1 choose to publish the transla- 
tion only, as I mean it for the sole use of our British 
commanders, from whose practice, at the time of 
its first publication (about the beginning of this 
century), the description w'as probably taken. Per- 
haps, in some late campaigns, our generals had 
consulted other Dictionari<>!?, containing a much less 
animated and decisive defiuition of a battle, than 
that which 1 have transcribed from the ingenious 
Mr. Boyer. 
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j4hf ViCes ' gilded by the rich and gay. 

SllLNSTONE. 

Ii’ wc' oxamine impartially that ebtimatc of pleasure, 
^\hich the higher ranks of society are apt to i^rm, we 
shall j)robably bo surprised to liiid how little there is 
ill It cMthcr ol natural feeling or real satisfaction. 
Many a fa&hionable voluptuary, who has not totally 
blunted his taMe or his judgment, will own, in the in- 
tervals of recollection, how often he has suffered from 
the in'^ipidity or the jiam of his enjoyments : and 
that, if It weie not lor the lear of betng laughed at, 
it were sometime'^ worth while, even on the score of 
pleasure, to be virtuous. 

ISir Edward , to w^hom I had the pleasure 

of being introduced at Florence, was a character 
much beyond that which distinguishes the generality 
of English travellers of fortune. His story was known 
to some of his countrymen who then resided in Italy ; 
from one of whoii^, who could now and then lalk of 
something besides pictur^is andpperas, 1 had a parti- 
cular recital of it. * 

He had beeif timt abroad at art early period 1>f life, 
soon after tlie death of his ^ther had left him master 
of a very large estate, wjiich he* J^ad the good for- 
tune to inherit, an^ ell ‘{he inclination natural to 
youth to enjoy. Though Always sumptuqjjs, how- 
ever, and sometimes proldse, was oD 9 erved*ira](gr 
to be ridiculous in his expenses ; lyid thoughdie was 
now and then talked of as aPman of pleasure and di»* 
£ E 3 
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sipation, he always left beliind more instances of be- 
neficence than of irrcfralarity. For tlut i*c“?poot and 
esteiMU in which liis character, amidst all his little 
errors, was generally hehl, he was supposed a good 
deal indebted to the society of a gentleman, who 
had been hn com.panion at the University, and now 
attended him rather as i friend than a tutoi. 'rins 
gentleman wa'^, unfortunately, seized at Marseilles 
with a lingering disorder, for which lie was under 
the neco'^sity of taking a sea-vojage, leaving Sir 
Edward to prosecute the remaining pait oi Ills in- 
tended tour alone. • , 

Descending into one of the valleys of Piedmont, 
whore, notwithstanding the ruggetlneijs of the road, 
Sir Edward, with a prejudice natural to Ins country, 
preferred the conveyance of an English hunlirXo 
that of an Italian mule, his horse unluckily made a 
false Rtep, and fell with his rider to the ground, from 
which Sir Edward was lifted by Ins servants with 
scarce any signs of life. They conveyed him on a 
litter to the nearest house, which happened to be 
the 'dwelling of a peasant rather above the f'oin- 
mon rank, before whose door some of his neighbour*^ 
were assembled at a scujie of rural merriment, when 
the train of Sir Edw^ard brought up their master in 
the condition I have ^described. • The compassion 
natural* to his situation was eTwited in all ; but the 
dWner of thc^inansioa, whose name was Venoni, was 
particularly moved with it. Tflo applied him»elf im- 
mediately to the care of the stranger, and, with 
the assistance of his daughter, who^ had left the 
dance she was ejpgaged is, with great marks of agi- 
tation, soon restored Sir •Edt^acd to sense and life. 
V enofi^ possessed some7jiltle skill in surgery, and 
Wff^augbter produced d book of receipts in me- 
dieiner^ Sir Edward, after being bloodfed, was put 
to bed,, and tended with every possible care by his» 
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Jio>t tind Ill's f«ninl) A considorablo degree of fever 
the c^in^quence of Ills accident: but after 
'‘onic days it abated , and m little moio than a week 
he ^\as able to join iii the society of Venom and his 
daiii;litei. 

lie (ould not hojp exiiressmg some siirpnse at the 
ijipeaiatue of lefinemeiit in the CbnverHation oL the 
latter, iniicli beyond what her situation seemed likely 
to collier Her lathoi accounted lor it. She liad 
ifceived her oduiation in the house of a lady, who 
happetud to pass tlirough the ^ alley, and to take 
sheltei in Wnoni’s (otlage (tgr his house was but a 
better soit of cottage) the night of her birtli. ‘ When 
her mother died,’ said he, ‘ the Signora, whose name, 
at her desire, we had given the ehild, took her home 
to her house, there she was taught many thiiigis, 
of which tlieie is no need Iieie; yet she is not bo' 
proud of lioi liaiiiing dNto wi'*!! to leave her father in 
his old age . and 1 hope soon to have her settled 
near me for life,’ 

But Sir Edward had now an opportunity of 
knowing Louisa better than Irom the description of 
her fathei. Music and painting, in both of which 
arts she was a tolerable proficient, Sir Edward had 
studied with success. Lohisa felt a sort of pleasui# 
fiom her drawings, winch ^they had never given her 
before, when thej were ptaised by Sir Edward; 
and the family -concerts of Venom were very different 
from what they had formerly* been, when once his 
guect was so* recovered to bo able Jo join 
in them. The flute of Venom -excelled all the other 
music of the^valley; his daughter’s lute was much 
beyond it ; Sir EdwaxdVviolin w8s finer than either* 
But his conversation wift •Louisa — it Yasthatof a 
supenor order of being<» 5,^-science, taste, ^i/iment ! 
-—It was Jong since Louisa luAi heard these souifde;* 
amidst the iguorance of the ftihy, it wSS luxaryj^ 
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to hear them ; from Sir Edward, who was one ' 
of the most engaging figures 1 ever ^saw, they 
were doubly delightful. In his countenance, there 
was always an expression animated and interest- 
ing ; his sickness had overcome somewhat of the 
first, but greatly added to the power of the lat- 
ter. 

Louisa’s was no less captivating — and Sir Edward 
had not seen it so long without emotion. During 
his illness he thought this emotion but gratitude ; 
and, when it first grew w'armer, he checked it, from 
the thought of her situation, and of the debt he 
owed her. But the struggle was too ineffectual to 
overcome; and, of consequence, increased his pas- 
sion. There was but one way in which the pride 
of Sir Edward allowed of its being gratified. lie 
sometimes thought of this as a base and unworthy 
one ; but he was the fool of words w hich he had 
often despised,* the slave of manners he had often 
condemned. He at last compromised matters with 
himself ; he resolved, if he could, to think no more 
of Louisa ; at any rate, to think no more of the ties 
of CTalitude, or the restraints of virtue.* 

Louisa, who trusted to both, now' communicated 
to Sir Edward an important si'cret. It was at the 
close of a piece of music which they»had been playing 
in the ^absence of her father. She took up her lute, 
ai^ touched a little^ wild# melancholy air, which 
she had composed to the idemory of her mother. 
• Thatj’ said she, ‘ liobody ever ^le^^d except my 
father ; I play it sometimes when I am alone, and 
in low spirits. I^don’t \qpw how I came to think 
of it now ; yet* 1 have some peuj^on fo be sad.’ Sir 
rEdward pressed to kndvr the cause ; aft(?r some 
jiteajUatiTO she told it all. Viler father had fixed on 
^ soiv^of a nejghtour, rich in possessions, but 
Vttde in manners^ for h^r husband. Against this 
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iiuiUh ‘'he had always protesud as strongly, as a 
s» nse of di\t>, ind the mildness ol her nature, would, 
allow , bin Vtiioni was obstinately bent on the match, 
and she is wietdied fioiii the thoughts of it— 
‘ To nuri), whiie one cannot love, — to mairy such 

a mill, Sn Edw uiP It was an o]>poitunity 

bfyoiwi li^s power ot nMstiiice Sn Ed wird press- 
ed 111! hind. Slid It would be piofanation to think 
ot su( li i , piaiscd lui beauty, CYtoUed 

111 r Ml tills d (Oiulinhd by swearing, that ha 
adored hci SIu In ud him with unsuspi c ting plea- 
sure, wlnth 111 r bUishts coqld ill conceal. — Sir 
Edw ird iiTipiovid the 1 ivourahle moment, talked 
ol the ardi ncy ol his pissiuii the insignificancy of 
cciomoiiu 1 ancl lonri-' the uicflicicy of legal engage- 
ments, the (tenul duiation of those dictated by 
love , and, in inn , urged her going oil with lain, to 
crown hotli then days with happiness. Louisa 
siartt d at th it ])toposd bin would have reproached 
him, but iicr heait was not made lor it; she could 
only weep 

Tiny were iritirrupted by the arrival of her fa- 
ther with Ins intended son-in-law. He was just 
-luh a man as Louisa Ind lepresenlcd him, coarse, 
Milg.ir, and ignorant Bat Venom, though much 
ibove til ir neig,hbonr in every thing but riches, 
looked on him as poorer ftun oiten look on the 
wealthy, and discovered none of his imperT&tions* 
lie* took Ins d lughler dislde, told her he had brougtit 
her future husLmel, and that he„intended they.a)hou]d 
be m lined in a week ai farthest.* 

\c\t morn Mg lijiiisa vv<cs indisposed, and kept 
h r chimbcr >»ir E^watel was ^ow perfectly re-* 
4 overed He w e^gageSio go out witfi Venom ; 
but, befou his dcpaiturc, \yB took up his and 

touched a|jjw plaintive notes on Theywvew 
liy Louna 
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In the evening she wandered forth to indulge her 
Borrows alone, ^he had reaL‘ht*d a beC|U(Hered spot, 
where some poplars lomud a thicket, on the banks of 
a little Pirf am tliat watered the valley. A night- 
ingale was pcitlad on one of th« in, and had already 
begun its aciiiMtmied song. Lquis.i sat down on 
R withcrui sluni|^ kMuing lier c h<^ek<||pipon her 
*hand. Alter a litile while, the bird was scared 
'from its peich. and flitted from the thicket. Louisa 
rose lioin the ground, and bur^^t into tears. She 
turned — and beheld Sir Edward. His countenance 
bad much of Us former languoiir; and when he took 
ber hand, he cast on the earth a melancholy look, 
and seemed unable to speak his feelings. ‘ Are you 
not well. Sir Edward .t’ .said Louisa, with a voice 
t faint and bioken. — * I am ill indeed,’ said he, * but 
jny illnc.ss is of the mind. Louisa cannot cure me 
of that, I am wretched; but I deserve to be so. 
I have broken every law of hospitality, and every 
obligation of gratitude. I have dared to wish for 
bappines.^, and to speak what 1 wdshed, though it 
wounded the heart of my dearest benefactress — 
but I will make a severe expiation, his moment 
I leave you, Louisa! I go to be wretched; but 
■you may be happy, happy in }our duty to a father, 
nappy. It may be, in the arms of a husband, whom 
the possession of such a wife may teach refinement 
sensibility. — I go to , my native country, to 
*ImfTy through ‘scenes of irksome business or taste- 
Rmusement ; that I may, if po&u>ible, procure a 
tk>rt of half-oblivion of that happiness which I have 
lefr behind, a listless endurance of that life which 1 
once dreamed might ^ jnade delightful with 
.Lottis^. - * 

j-.TeafS were the only ^Answer she could give. Sir 
Sdwacd's servant appeared, with a ca| 9 age, ready 
fbt bis departure m took from liis pocket two 
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pictures ; (^nc he had drawn of Louisa, he fastened 
round his notfk, and kissing it with rapture, hid it in 
his bosom. The other he held out in a hesitating 
manner. ‘ This/ said he, * if Louisa will accept 
it, may sometimes put her in mind of him who oncfl 
offendecU^ ho cait never cease to adore her. ^ Shd 
may lotnPon it, perhaps, after the original is no 
more ; when this heart shall have forgot to love, and 
cease to be wretched.’ 

Louisa w'as at la.st overcomi*. Her face was first 
pale as death ; then suddenly it was cros8<*d with a 
crimson blush. ‘ O Sir*Edward !’ said she, ‘ What 
— what would you have me do ?* — Ho eagerly seized 
her hand, and led her, reluctant, to the carriageJ 
They entered it, and driving off with furious speedy 
were soon out of sight of those hills which pastured! 
the flocks of the unfortunate Venoni. 

V. 


109. 'TUESDAY, MAY 23, 1780. 


The virtue ot Ijouisa wa| vanquished ; but her sen y^ 
of virtue was not overcome.— Neithef the vows twTj 
eternal fidelity «Df seducer, nor the constant anHj 
respectful attention which he paid her during a hur*! 
ried journey Id England, dbuld* allay that anguistili 
which she suffered at, th£ recoll^ion of her paat^ 
and the thoughts of *her ]p<|sent situation. Sir Ed*.^ 
ward felt strongly the power of her beaolj^aod 
her grief, w His heart was not* made foP t^t 
which, it IS probable, he tlfought It could have petfd 
formed : it was still subject to remorse, to 
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passion, and to love. These emotions, ,f)erliaps, lie 
might soon have overcome, had they been met by 
vulgar violence or reproaches ; but the quiet aiid 
unupbraiding sorrows of Louisa nourished those 
feelings of tenderness and attachment. IShe never 
mentioned her wrtmgs in words: a few 

starting tears would f-fjeak thorn ; and^lieu time 
had given her a little more composure, her lute dis- 
coursed melancholy music. 

On their arrival in P^iigland, Sir P]dward carried 
Louisa to his seat ii\,the country. There she was 
treated with all the observhnce of a wife ; and had 
she chosen it, miglit have commanded more than 
the ordinary splendour of one, But she would not 
^allow the indulgence of Sir P]dward to blazon witli 
equipage, and show that state which she wished 
always to hide, and, if possible, to forget. Her books 
and her rnusio were her only plt'asuros ; if pleasures 
they could be called, that seivecl but to alleviate 
misery, and to blunt, for a wliilo, die pangs of con- 
trition. 

These were deeply aggravated by the recollec- 
tion of her father: a father left in his age to feel his 
own misfortunes and hfs daiiglitor's disgrace. Sir 
Edward was too generous not to jhink of providing 
fer Vepbiii. He nieaht to make some atonement 
. ijr ttie injury he had done him ty that cruel bounty 
which is reparation *only \o the base, but to the 
SbnesC is insult. He had not, lipwever, an oppor- 
tunity of accomplfihing his purpose. He learned 
that Venoni, soon aft&r his daughter's elopement, 
removed from hrs former^ploire of residence, and, as 
his neighbtHirs reported^ llad’ died in one of the vil- 
^ges or^avoy. His daughter felt this with anguish 
<poignaiit, *and her affliction, ^ a while, 
^refused consolation. Sir Edward's whole tenderness 
%Dd attention were called forth to mitigate hex 
S 
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grief ; and, after its first transports had subsided, he 
carri^ her )o*London, in hopes that objects new to 
her, and commonly attractive to all, might contribute 
to remove it. 

With a man possessed of feelings like SirEdward^s, 
the affiicton of Leuisa gave a certain re9[)ect to his 
attentionff He hired her a house separate from his 
own, and treated her with all the delicacy of the 
purest attachment. But his solicitude to comfort and 
amuse her was not attended with success. She felt 
all the horrors of that guilt, which she now considered' 
as not only the ruin of •herself, but the murderer 
her father. 

In London, Sir Edward found his sister, who had 
married a man of great fortune and high fashion. 
had married her, because she was a fine woman, andP 
admired by fine men ; she had married him, because 
he was the wealthiest of her suitors ^They lived, aa 
is common to people in si.ch a situation, necessitous 
with a princely revenue, and very wretched amidst* 
perpetual gaiety. This scene was so foreign front 
the idea Sir Edward had formed of the reception hie 
country and friends were to afford him, that he found, 
a constant source of disgust in the society of hjgi 
equals. In their conversation fantastic, not refined* 
their ideas were ffiv^iaus, and their knowledge shat* 
low ; and with all the pride of birth and insMence of 
station, their principles «were mean apd their minfis 
ignoble. In tljpir pretended attachments, hc^disei^ 
vered only design^of selfishness $ and their pleasures* 
he experienced^ were as fallaaious as their friendships 
In the society of Lquisa^he found sensibility an^ 
truth ; her's was the4>nly kept that seem^ interested 
in his welfare ; ^he saw me return of virtVe in Sir 
Edward* wd elt the friendship which he showed hiW 
Sometime^when she pero^ved hiiii sorrotffttl* her^ 
▼OL, xxxV. 9 9 
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late would leave its melancholy for mor^lively airs, 
and her countenance assume a gaiety* it was not 
formed to w'car. But her heart was breaking with 
that anguish which her generosity endeavoured to 
conceal from him ; her frame, too delicate for the 
etruggle with her ‘iijelings, seemCll to yiejd to their 
fora^ ; her rest forsook tier; the colour faded in her 
Dheek ; the lustre of her eyes grew dim. Sir Edward 
«aw those symptoms of decay with the deepest re- 
morse. Often did lie curse those false ideas of plea- 
sure which had led him to consider the ruin of an 
artless girl, who loved and trusted fiim, as an object 
which it was luxury to attain, and jiride to accom- 
plish. Often did he wish to blot out from his life a 
jew guilty months, to be again restored to an oppor- 
tunity of givinghappiness to that family, whose unsus- 
pecting kindness he had repaid with the treachery of 
a robber and the cruelty of an assassin. 

One evening, while he sat in a little parlour with 
liOuisa, his mind alternately agitated and softened 
.with this impression, a hand -organ, of a remarkably 
'flweet tone, was heard in the street. Louisa laid aside 
fher lute and listened : the airs it played were those of 
native country; and 'd few tears which she en- 
deavoured to hide, stole from her on hearing them. 
Sir Edward ordered a fetch the organist 

into thd^ room : lie was brought in accordingly, and 
seated at the door of the apdlticnent. 

***He t]>layed one qr two sprightly Mines to which 
Louisa had often danced in her infancy ; she gave 
herself up to the recoll<R:tion, and h*c tears flowed 
^without control. ^ Suddenly tjie musician, changing 
the stop, in^^roduced a Ijttfe ifiehncholy air of a w'ild 
^and pl^tive kind. — Loi^isa started from her seat, 
rushed up to ^he shranger. — He tl7ew off a 
Wt/and* black^patch. It washier father! 
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— She would have sprung to embrace him ; hfe turned 
aside for a^few moments, and would not receive her 
into his arms. But Nature at last overcame bis re« 
seiUinent ; he burst into tears, and pressed to his bo* 
som liis long-lost daughter. 

Sir Edward stood fixed in astonishment andj;;oa<«; 
fusion. — * I come not to upbraid you,* said Venoni 
* 1 am a poor, weak, old man, unable for upbraidings;; 
1 am come but to liud my child, to /forgive her, and 
to die ! When you siiw us first. Sir Edward, we werc^ 
nut thus. You found us virtuous and happy; WIW 
danced and we sung, and there was not a sad hear! 
iii the valley where we dwelt. Yet we left our danoS 
ing, our songs, and our cheerfulness ; you were dis4 
tressed, and we pitied you. Since that day the pipjj 
has never been heard in Venoni’s fields : grief ana 
sickness have almost brought him to the grave ; and 
his neighbours, who loved and pitiedjiim, have beeiij 
cheerful no more. Yet, methinks, though you robbed' 
tis of happiness, you are not happy ; — else why thsd^ 
dejected look, which, amidst all the grandeur aroumli 
you, I saw you wear, and those tears which, under all^ 
the gaudiness of her apparel, 1 saw that poor deluded^ 

girl shed V ‘ But slie shall shed no morajl 

cried Sir Edward * you shall be happy, and I shall 
be just. Forgive^Wvjfc venewiblo friend, the injuries 
which I have done*thee : forgive me, my LouHsa, for, 
rating your excellence* ft a price sq iiaean. 1 tiaV# 
seen those higl^born females to which my rani 
have allied me ; f urn ashamea of their vices, and 
sick of their follies. Profligate iq their hearts,. amidst; 
affected purity they ;ire iiiaves tc^ pleasure, without 
the sincerity of passwh ; |lf^, witli the i^^me of 
nour, are insensible to th^ieelings of virflb. You, 
my Louka ! but I will mot cedi up recollections tlAHj 
miglit re wr me less worthy of your futtfle esteeiy 

F PiJ 
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Continue to love your Edward; ^ut a few 
hours, and you shall add the title to th£. afiections of 
a wife ; let the care and tenderness of a husband 
bring back its peace to your mind, and its bloom 
to your check. We will leave for a while ‘ the 
wonder' and the envy of the fashfonablc circle here. 
We will restore your father to his native home; 
under that roof 1 shall once more be happy ; happy 
without allay, because I shall deserve my happiness. 
Again shall the pipe and the dance gladden the 
valley, and innocence and peace beam on the cot- 
tage of Venoni.* 

V. 
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As, at the close of life, people eonfei? the secrets, an 
explain tlie niyslenes ol llieir conduct, endeavour 
do justice to those with whom they have had dealing 
and to die m peace wi^h all the world , so, m tl 
comiudmg aumba o( a periodical puhluation, it 
usual to lay aside the assumed name, or fictitious ch 
lacter, to ascribe the difierent papers to their tn 
authors, and t(f^»^ up ^he whole with a mode 
appeal to the candour or indulgence oi the Bubiic. 

In the course ot th^*£|^ ptip^jrs, tbe^uthor ha9««a 
often ventured to introduce himself, *or to 
, count of his owfi situation ; iif this, therefore, whic 
IS to be the la»t, he has npt much to unravel on thi . , 
score. From the narrowness of^the place of its ap’ 
pearance, the MiaatAi not admit of much peiw* 
nification oi its editor ; tnj little disgui&^f has used 
has been rather to concdfft whet he was, .than to 
Ittinseli ^ for what he wa| not. « 

F F 3 
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idea of publishing a periodical paper in Edtn- 
\ took its rise in a company of gentlefnen, Rrhom 
Sclar circumstances of connexion brought fre- 
ntly together. Their discourse often turned 
i subjects of manners, of taste, and of literature, 
one of those accidental resoluttbns, of which the 
i cannot easily be traced, it was determined to 
their thoughts into writing, and to read them 
the entertainment of each other. Their essays 
timed the form, and, soon after, some one gave 
the name, of a periodical publication : the 
of it were naturally*' associated ; and their 
(tings increased the importance, as well as the 
^ nber, of their productions. Cultivating letters 
r.lbe midst of business, composition was to them an 
iSnsement only; that amusement was heightened 

S the audience which this society afforded ; the idea 
publication suggested itself as productive of still 
‘ £er entertainment. 

It was not, however, without diffidence, that such 
olution was taken. From that, and several other 
Qstances, it was thought proper to observe the 
8t secrecy with regard to the authors; a pur- 
I in which they have beOn so successful, that, at 
i moment, the very publisher of the work knows 
Jy one of their number,^to whom the conduct of it 
I jmtriuUed. ' 

[he assistaaea received ffom correspondents has 
JrdbRsidiQrable. T/othem the Mif^or is indebt- 
for the following papm ; the 8th, the note from 
^^^fteRAMOs in the Sllh, the letter in the 17th, the 
signed AoRLihl in the*2l8t,< the ^2d, the ^h, 
tSHh feccept the sheA Idtttr at the end), th# 
letter' in the 35th, ’.tna, 37th, the letter in the 
t^ 50th, the fiffit letter in the 56th,^e bWbk 
73d, 74tb, 75di, 79tlh fh# 
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first letter m the 89th, the letter in the 94th| 
95th, the 9o^ (except the letter signed V^vlaAiltA}i 
the 97th, and 98th, tne letter in the lOSd, and m 
letter in the 103d. Of some of their conespondenH^ 
were they at liberty to disclose them, the nattiM 
would do credit to^he work ; of ethers the^ are 
tirely ignorant, and can only return this genen] 
acknowledgment for their favours. To many o} 
them they have to apologize for several abridgmealll^ 
additions, and alterations, which sometimes the oom^ 
position of the essays themselve§, and sometimes tKl 
nature of the work in trhich they were to appew^ 
seemed to render necessary. ^ 

The situation of the authors of the Mirror wrI 
such as neither to prompt much ambition of literal^ 
success, nor to create much dependence on it. Withti 


out this advantage, they had scarcely ventured to 
send abroad into the world a performance, the recap* 
tion of which was liable to so much uncertainljf) 
They foresaw 111 x 0 / difficulties, which a publicatioi| 
like the Mirror, even in hands much abler thl^ 
their’s, must necessarily encounter. 1 

The state of the rimes, they were sensible, was rmM 
unpropifious to a work of this sort In a coC 
juncture so criticR Ujs th e present, at a period so bi^ 
with national danSV^d public aoUatude^^it wa|i 
not to be* expected that much attention shdiil^J^ 
paid to ipeculation or SoSentiiflent, to^nmute in^<« 
'tjgatiOB m chaasc^r, or picturof of private wsatffljji. 

volume which we can lay Raide and restune at 
pleamue, may isuffer less ilRitaria% from ^ inteih* 
ntpdon of national coqperdli ; hai\ angle shi^ Ail 
ineaattres its daily ftnpoiiipce wiA ibi^hioiee ^ 
public iuteliigence and political disquiaiuoa. eaa 
nl^y M neideeted. * * ^ 

'wanmi 
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were particular circumstances which its authoiv 
.jknew must be unfavourable to the M^uor. That 
secrecy which they thought il necessary to keep, 
.prevented all the aids of patronage and friendslnp : 
It even dainju'd those common exertions to whieli 
other works are indebted, if iioe for fame, at least 
for introduction to tlie ,\vorld. Wo cannot expd^ 
to create an interest in those whom we had not ven- 
tured to trust ; and the claims, even of merit, an? 
often little regarded, if that merit be anonymous and 
unknown. 

The placv. of its publicatioit was, in several resjwcts, 
disadvantageous. There is a certain distance at 
whieli writings, as well as men, should be placed, in 

f rder to command onr attention and respect. We 
o not easily allow a title to instruct or to amuse 
the public in o\ir neighbour, with whom we have 
been accustomed to compare our own abilities. 
Hence the fastidiousness with which, in a .place so 
narrow as Edinburgh, home productions are com- 
monly received ; w'hicli, if they are grave, are pro- 
nounced dull ; if pathetic, are called unnatural ; if 
ludicrous, are termed low. In the circle around him, 
ifco man of business sees ffew who should be willing, 
and the man of genius few who ajjp able, to be au- 
thors ; and a work thaf comcflP^ut unsupported by 
Bs^lisfi^ names, is liable alike the censure of the 
grave, and tlmuieer of the^tty. Even folly her- 
Bi!tf9^iies some xhf^it from bein^ displeased, when 
name or fashion has not sanctified a work from lier^ 


displeasure. ; * 

This desire of l#\’elling ffee pride of authorship, is 
in none morn prevalent tlijall in. (hose who themselves 
^ve written. Of these, the. unsuccessful have a pre- 
S£rmtive^ tide to criticism \ and, though eplablished 
*Teputationr comAonly sets in^ ^ibove ibe 
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necessity of detracting from the merit of otlier can- 
didates for Ihme, yet there are not wanting instances 
of monopolists of public favour, who wish not only 
to enjoy, but to guide it, and are willing to confine 
its influence within the pale of their own circle, or 
their own patronaga General censure is of all things 
the easiest ; from such men it passes unexamined, and 
its sentence is decisive ; nay, even a studied siknce 
will go far to smother a production, which, if they 
have not the meanness to envy, they want the candour 
to appreciate with justice. 

In point of subject, as welf as of reception, the 
place where it appeared was unfavourable to the 
Mirror. Whoever will examine the works of a 


similar kind that have preceded it, will easily per- 
ceive for how many topics they were indebted t^ 
local characters and temporary lollies, to places of 
public amusement, and circunistanc|;9 of reigning 
fashion. « But, with us, besides the danger of per-i 
sonal application, these are hardly various enough 
for the subject, or important enough for the dignity | 
of writing. There is a sort of classic privilege 
the very names of places in London, which does not ^ 
extend to those of Edinburgh. The Caanongate^s_. 
almost as long as the Strand, but it will not bear the 
comparison upon jSapea; and Blackfriars-wynd can 
never vie \vilh Drufy-lane, in point of soundr how- 
ever they may rank in tbesarticle of chestity. In^'O 
department of kjgnmrj these circumstances mi^t 
^fessarily have great weight ; and, for papers of hu- 
mour, the bulk of readers will gei^rally call, because 
the number is much greatet of thoie who can laugh, 
than of those who ced'tl»]^. To add tp the diffi-J 
culty, people are too prouif iaugh upon difsy termiT 
with one, *s!. whose title 'to make them latiah the;^ 
ai« not apjTrized. A joke in writing is liki^^jok^ 
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in oonvcrsation ; much of its wit depends upon iht? 
rank of its author. ^ 

How far the authors of diis"paper Wave been able 
to overcome these difficulties, it is not for them to 
••deterniine. Of its men ta with the public, the public 
will judge; aa ia thoirisselves, liioy niay be allowed 
to say, that they have found it an amnscmeiit ot an 
elegant, and they are inclined to believe, oi an U'^cinl 
hind. They imagine, that by tracing the manner*^ 
and sentiments ot others, they have perlonned a son 
of exercise which may have some tendency to culti- 
vate and refine iheii ?)vvn ; and in that society which 
was formed by tins publication, they have drawn 
somewhat dost'! the ties of a Inenddiip, which they 
flatter themselves they may long enjo). with a recol- 
lection not niipleastiig, of the literary adveiiiure by 
which it w as streiigllieiicd and improved. 

The disddyiiitages uttending their publication 
,they hate not enumerated, by way ot plea lo|[ favour, 
or apology for faults. They will give their volumes 
•aa they gave their papers, to the w’orld, not meanly 
depeiidont on its favour, nor coldl) jndifferent to U, 
^ffhere is no idea, perhaps, more pleasing lo an in- 
^H^iiuous mind, than that •the sentences which it d. 
wtes in hilence and obscurity, may jgive pleasure r 
entertainment to those liy wli^m tBe writer has^nevti 

been to whom even his namC is uiiknoVu. I hero 

ifiWomcthiugljjpcaliaiiy intefeithig; in the hop of this 
^bi^ilkioyrse of sentiment, this iiivisi|jje sort of frieiid- 
fthip, with the virtuous and the gu8d ; and the vi&ioi^ 
ary warmth of an ttuthor%inay be allowed to extend it 
,‘to distant places, wd to fu#urn times. If, in this hope, 
.Ae authors^ of the Mirbw may indulge, they tru^t 
Uji^t, whtflever may be thQpgbt of the execution, th« 
of their puWicatiob will do theti^o disbo- 
iom j ^at>if they havesfailed in wit, nave bcjew 
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E m ‘^cnlimcnt ; and that, if they shall not be 
the of ginius, they have, at lea$t, not 
the winlnendatioh of virtue. 


. M> ni nir in/mV'-rfrTn voLtl^^G^ 









